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What is Being Said About the Improved 
BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


In the most recent issue of the Bulletin of the 
Chamber of Commerce this appears: ‘‘ Our hat’s 
off to John Wanamaker—his magazine, The Book 
News Monthly, has been changed from standard 
magazine to the larger size that is now being gen- 
erally adopted. To the booklover and anyone in- 
terested in books from the buying or selling stand- 
point this is a publication particularly worth while. 
The reviews of books are fairly and splendidly cov- 
ered, the literary contents of the highest merit, the 
advertising pages most attractive, and withal it’s a 
magazine that should find place in the homes of all 
interested.’’ 


The New Vork Times says: ‘‘ The evolution of 
The Book News Monthly has been gradual and of a 
sound kind. The extension of its interests has 
been in the right direction and in evident harmony 
with a good basic idea. ‘The articles on authors, 


which have been a feature, are invariably interest- 
ing and have ministered to a legitimate desire upon 
the part of the public to know something of the 
personality and the home life of authors. The 
articles on places have offered genuine pleasure to 
fireside and actual travelers alike, and there is the 
most generous provision in the matter of excellent 
illustrations.’’ 


A representative of a prominent New York 
publishing house wrote to say that the Christmas 
Book NrEws MONTHLY was a delight. The head 
of an important firm of London publishers tenders 
enthusiastic congratulations on the new form of the 
magazine. Hewrites: ‘‘ The more I look at it the 
more I am impressed.’’ A subscriber writes: ‘‘I 
thought THE Book NEws MONTHLY was as good as 
could be made. ‘The new number is, however, a 
revelation.’’ 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
FOR MARCH 


H. G. Wells Special Number 


Articles by B. RussEL1, HERTs and L. BLACKLEDGE LIPPMANN. 


L. M. Montgomery 


An appreciation, with pictures, of the author of Anne of Green Gables. 


King Ludwig and His Fairy Palaces 


A beautifully illustrated study of the world of the mad king, by ANNE MAGNus EARLE. 


The Winner of a $10,000 Novel Prize 


An article about LEonA DALRYMPLE, whose Diane of the Green Van has just won a prize of $10,000, offered 
by the Reilly & Britton Company, of Chicago. 


A Striking Cover, an Exquisite Frontispiece, and Reviews of all the Earlier Spring Books 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


R. W. B. MAXWELL ig perhaps the most powerful and 
the most arresting of the novelists of the day. His analy- 
sis is masterly. He follows his man into the fog of 

religious faith, the crude materialism of which has probably 
never been more definitely and unsparingly set forth. His 
situations are dramatic, and they are treated with that instinct 
for the right word, that subtle knowledge of what to leave to 
the imagination, which is the dramatist’s best gift. The book 
abounds in clever sketches of men, all touched with that insight 
which finds its complete expression in William Dale—one of 
the most elaborate and most finished portraits in all Mr. Max- 
well’s fine gallery—London World. 


INCE the appearance of his first novel, Mr. W. B. Maxwell 
has been regarded as one of the most promising of the 
younger generation of novelists. The individuality of his 

style, the maturity of his thought, his grip of life, his crafts- 
manship, made him stand out with glaring prominence 
from the general ruck of fiction writers. But one always felt 
that there was better to come, that the writer had in him 
fuller, richer matter than he had yet given out. There was an 
extraordinary sense of reserve power in his work. And in his 
new book Mr. Maxwell has fulfilled the promise of his earlier 
books. The Devil’s Garden is a fine novel; in some respects 
it is a great novel. It is undoubtedly the best thing he has 
done, the strongest, the firmest, the most convincing. It 
places Mr. Maxwell absolutely in the front rank 

of modern novelists, among the few who can 

be numbered on the fingers of one’s hand, of 

those who really count. Mr. Maxwell has, in 

fact, “arrived.” His book has in it something 

of the inevitableness of a Greek drama. It is 

told with extraordinary power.—London Daily 

Citizen. 


FTER the bosh and bathos, the howling sentimentality, the 

sickening gush, the nightdress stupidities so often offered 

to us as English fiction, it is a joy, a relief and a strength- 
ening to read the full, fine novel which Mr. Maxwell has pro- 
duced. It touches the primal passions, the ultimate, intimate 
realities, with restraint, sincerity and conviction. His patient 
synthesis of William Dale’s personality can only be fitly de- 
scribed by the much-trampled adjective—masterly. The con- 
ception of Dale’s way and methods of redemption is touched 
with genius. Mr. Maxwell has added to his laurels—London 
Daily Chronicle. 


T IS good in these days of scamped art and hectic sentimen- 
tality to come across so strong, so carefully wrought, so 
artistically complete a story as that Mr. W. B. Maxwell 

offers us in his latest novel. Here is a book fit to take its place 
beside that earlier and masterly work of his, Jn Cotton Wool. 
Once more he adopts methods which are not without their 
great moments of surprise, but are leisurely and deliberate. If 
Mr. Maxwell sets out to accomplish a task he carries it through, 
And readers of his new tale will, I am sure, agree with me 
that the result is worthy of the labor he has expended and 
that the impression conveyed by the finished design is of some- 
thing not merely satisfying, but curiously impressive. Mr. 
Maxwell’s story may be described as the biography of a self- 
made man who is shown in the most striking and dramatic way 
succumbing to the elemental side of his nature at every crisis 
of his career. Fortunately a local disaster per- 
mits him to make atonement and redeem his sin 
with a singularly gallant and appropriate end. 
The history is recorded with unflagging vigor. 
Mr. Maxwell has had a fine theme and he has 
handled it finely. The Devil’s Garden should 
extend its author’s already high reputation.— 
London Times. 


The literary event in England 
and America 


R. MAXWELL’S novels are among the 

outstanding works of fiction of the 

year; they are always thoughtful and 
contain a definitely planned situation, which 
is worked out with care and elaboration into smooth and flowing 
narrative, which produces a deep and definite impression. He 
possesses a wonderful psychological insight which enables him 
to lay bare the inmost motives of his characters, and his fig- 
ures are not types, but realities. In his new novel the central 
figure is Mr. Dale, the village postman. The story is one of 
extraordinary power, told with sincerity and conviction, which 
grip the reader to the end.—Aberdeen Free Press. 


T IS not until we stand well away from Mr. Maxwell’s novel, 
and view it in retrospection, that we realize its amazing 
cleverness or appreciate its masterly craftsmanship. If Mr. 

Maxwell had not already made a reputation as a novelist, The 
Devil’s Garden would have made it for him. By its power and 
impressiveness, The Devil’s Garden easily stands out as one of 
the books of the year.—The London Globe. 


HE book is something of a tour de force. It succeeds. It 
is a most impressive achievement. A novel of great power 
and a fine technical performance as well.—London Daily 

News. 


R. W. B. MAXWELL has contrived, in the form of fiction, 

a very powerful and impressive homily. Its.glowing and 

vigorous sincerity carries conviction along with it. Mr. 

Maxwell is not afraid to paint life in its full colors. The trag- 

edy has the air of being inevitable, and the plain language in 

which it is told seems thoroughly in harmony with the plain and 
honest study of life in the rough.—London Daily Telegraph. 


New York 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


B. MAXWELL’S new book seems 

e to us to be incapable of comparison 

with anything he has yet done and 

to elude the reviewer’s ordinary terms of 

classification. It has the air that one or two books in a thou- 

sand have of having written itself, or, in other words, Mr. Max- 

well appears to have been sure of himself and of his subject 
from beginning to end of it. 


T HAS that appearance of completeness and finality that 

suggests a book that had to get written. The minor persons 

of the drama seem to belong, like Mr. and Mrs. Dale, to a 
real world of flesh and blood. Disciplined as we are for 
prophecies, we venture to think it will stand the test of time.— 
London Morning Post. 


HB hesitating stigma which the Libraries Associations 
have placed upon Mr. W. B. Maxwell’s new novel must 
have surprised not only the readers of The Devil’s Gar- 

den, but all who have had occasion to enjoy and admire its 
author’s brilliant gifts as a writer of fiction. 


HE quality of Mr. Maxwell’s work and the sincerity of 

his method are too well known for this disparagement to 

affect his reputation. He is a fearless and faithful stu- 
dent of life and too genuine an artist to cater to the merely 
prurient. 


T IS gratifying to think that this present action will proba- 
bly call renewed attention to the very fine work that Mr. 
Maxwell has been producing for the past half-dozen years. 

Some of his books are masterpieces of delicate analysis, and 
as a moralist there is no writer of fiction today who conveys a 
sterner or more bracing message.—VPall Mall Gazette. 


Indianapolis 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





Letters to Edward. By Malcolm J. 
McLeod. F. H. Revell Company. 

The publisher assures us that these 
letters are not imaginary. They come | 
from the able minister of the St. Nicholas 
Collegiate Church of New York and are | 
written to a young minister who has been 
called to a fine church in California. The 
letters all through are chatty, cheery and 
delightful in their intimate simplicity. 
They abound in good counsel, lively re- 
flection, wise self-revelation and affec- | 
tionate interest. There is no very strong 
reason for their publication nor is there | 
any decided objection. They are easy, 
pleasant reading, sometimes thought-pro- | 
voking and compelling. 

Life of Fuller Purpose, The. By J. 
Stuart Holden. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 75 cents, postpaid. 

A series of five addresses delivered by 
Rev. J. Stuart Holden, M. A., at the | 
Young Women’s Conference, at North- 
field, in July of this year. They are 
separate, and yet related, forming a pro- 
gression of thought from the admission 
of Jesus Christ into the life to His com- 
pleted work therein. The studies are 
devotional and appealing, and are in the 
best vein of this popular Northfield | 
speaker. They are, of course, especially 
applicable to young women, but have a 
message for all. 

Marching Manward. By Frank Orman 
Beck. Eaton & Mains. 75 cents. 

A splendid little book for all workers | 
with boys, written by a man who knows. 
It presents life as a journey, and the 
chapters are very suggestive: The Youth- 
ful Traveller, On the Open Road, The 
Staff for the Journey, In Step With His | 
Father, The Guide Book, At the Goal 
and Beyond, The Awakened Church and 
the Boy. It is certain that boys would 
be both happier and safer if parents and 
teachers would read such a book as this, | 
and try even fairly to carry out its sug- 
gestions. It represents the modern view- | 
point, uses the results of recent psychol- | 
ogy, and calls the home, the school and | 
the church to a new crusade for the sav- | 
ing of the boy. 

Religious Revolution of To-Day, The. | 
By James T. Shotwell. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 

The professor of history at Columbia | 
University here puts into an attractive 
volume his Amherst lectures of 1913. 
It is needless to say that the exposition | 
is scholarly and better adjusted to the 
student than to the general reader. The | 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE 


You want to know the truth about the Philippine Islands! 
United States territory ! 


THE PHILIPPIN 


By DEAN C. WORCESTER, Secretary of the Interior, Philippine Insular Government, 1901- 
1913; author of “* The Philippine Islands and Their People,” etc. 


This timely, valuable, up-to-date and authoritative work is of especial interest just now, as the 


recently appointed 


regard to the Philippines and their future. 


The most important of accessions to 
The truth is found in the new book 


PAST AND 
PRESENT 


administration has again sharply brought up the whole question of our policy with 
To impress on the American people the exact truth of 


the situation is the primary object of the Hon. Dean C. Worcester’s new book, and this work will 
answer more questions on the subject than any other. 


Profusely illustrated with full-page plates. 


ON POLITICS 
and HISTORY 


By VISCOUNT MORLEY, 0.M. | 
An important new work, a ' 


world-wide review of present 


distinguished author's works. 
Cloth, $1.00 net 


A WOMAN RICE 


PLANTER 


By PATIENCE PENNINGTON 
Introduction by OwenWister : 
“E ho read ‘Uncle : 
Cabin’ should read en : 

Rice Planter.” It is a large part of the: 
South under the camera." —Unity. : 


Tom's Cabin’ 


“* A book of rare charm . . 
as fiction.” 


woman rice planter's struggles and 
success n th,” 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS 


Author of ‘ Mother,” “The 


Rich Mrs, Burgoyne,” etc, 


A new novel by this pop- ‘ 
ular author, redolent again of : 
the home atmosphere and those : 
intimate touches which make | 


the book seem a part of the 
reader's life. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net 


: Crockett 


THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


An Autobiography 


Col. Roosevelt’s Own Story 
, of His Life. “A book of extra- | 


conditions and future prospects, ordinary personal fascination. 


written with the deep insight, : pd 
widespsced interest, and high | that has come from the press 


authority characteristic of this : human interest or its historical 


: importance.” 
: Richly illustrated. $2.50 net 


“The most readable book : 


‘No critic can deny either its 


THE COUNTRY: | 
SIDE MANUALS | 


I. The Suburban Garden Guide 


By Parker Thayer Barnes 


“ The best, most compact and 


handiest of the garden man- 
uals published.” 
Cloth, 50 cents net 


: I. boyy Mother Used to Make 
“A vid : 
picture of fi nee 9 Senin planta- : 
tion . . . a remarkable record of 5 : D 
; ever mew recipes for the best 
: products of kitchen cookery.”’ 
Profusely illustrated. $2.00 net 


THE TREASURE 


Maria Gurney 


The good. old-fashioned, bu: 


Cloth, 50 cents net 


SANDY 
By S. R. CROCKETT 


Author of “Patsy,” 
Stickit Minister,” etc. 


A hero this time, as capti- ' 
vating as Mr.Crockett’s previous 


attractive heroine, “Patsy.” As 
satisfactory a nov 


Illustrated. $1.35net 


Two volumes. 


“ The 


as Mr, } 
as ever written, full : 
i of life, vigor, wit and hmor. 


$6.00 net. 


| ‘The Wonderland of the South 
By WILLIAM E. CARSON 


A new, revised and up-to- 
: date edition of this timely work, 
: giving an accurate picture of the 
; country and the people. “It 
; would be difficult to find a book 
; upon this most interesting land 
: which would be more satisfac- 
i tory.” 
i Profusely illustrated. $2.25 net 


MOTHERING 


on PERILOUS 
By LUCY FURMAN 


** A book as limpid, as re- 
: freshing, as invigorating as a 
; mountain stream. , . Recalling 
: Myra Kelly . . . her style is 
graceful and clear and her 
: marrative ,.. the diary of a 
teacher among the mountain 
: whites in Kentucky . . . fas- 
; cinating. 

Illustrated. $1.50 net 


VAN CLEVE 


By MARY S. WATTS 
Author of “Nathan Burke,” etc, 


i “Nothing but praise for 
i *Van Cleve? . . . another 
; true, red-white-and-blue Amer- 
: ican story . . . clean, sweet, 
: wholesome . . . thoroughly 
: American in its good humor, 
: charm and optimism. . . A 
i good story told with skill.” 
Cloth, $1.35 net 


Leading reviewers unanimously declare that his new novel 


THE VALLEY OF THE MOON 


is the bes story ever written by JACK LONDON, the versatile author of clever and popular tales, 


including “ THE CALL OF THE WILD,” 


of which book alone 


over half a million copies have been sold. 


“©The Valley of the Moon * 


core « 


Published at 
— soa Ave. 


+ picturesque, wholeso 
ae | caglueus hymn of praise. "—Indianapolis News. 
belenced story of Jack London's fathering.""—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
London has written,"’—Boston Advertiser. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPAN 


2 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


Colored frontispiece. 


is as winning, as genuine an idyl as one can desire 
> heaton the atmosphere of the open that heals and brings contentment . 
me, romantic, practical."—N, Y. Tribune, 

“The most broad-minded and well- 


- American to the 
“A chant of triumph 


“The best story that Jack 
$1.35 net. 


wherever! or books 














ADVERTISING SECTION 


NEW FICTION OF THE BETTER SORT 


Do you know that the greater part of the Crown Jewels of France 
disappeared from the Garde-Meuble during the Reign of Terror 
and never were recovered ? 


Do you know Tarrington, the fox-hunting town in Virginia, with an 
Alimony Row? 


Do you know the blind Scotswoman’s tale and the search which followed? 
IF YOU DON’T, THEN READ 


JOHN REED SCOTT'S 


The Red Emerald 


By the author of ‘‘ The Last Try,’’ ‘‘ The Colonel of the Red Hussars,’’ 
‘The Unforgiving Offender,’’ etc. Three illustrations in color by Ed- 
mund Frederick. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 


A romantic story of to-day with scenes laid in Washington and Virginia. 
Mr. Scott has never written more absorbingly of our social life. The main 
incidents are based upon fact and the outcome is unusual and unexpected. 

















If to accomplish a dangerous mission which meant much to the Gov- 
ernment you found it imperative while in disguise to marry an un- 
known woman, what would you do? 


Such is the problem faced by a Secret Service employee whom love 
overtakes in a most extraordinary manner. The climax of his 
peculiar and thrilling adventure comes only after many lively and 
humorous scenes in ‘‘ The Best Man.’’ 


DON’T FAIL TO READ 


GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ’S 


The Best Man 


By the author of ‘* Marcia Schuyler,’’ ‘‘ Phoebe Deane,’’ etc, Illustrated 
in color by Gayle Hoskins. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 


Young and old enjoy Mrs. Lutz’s charming and wholesome romances. 


‘They are recommended and endorsed by ministers, Sunday-school superin- | 


tendents, and they are fast taking a deserved place among the best and most 
desirable light fiction of our day. 








‘** The Best Novel that has come out of the Philippines in our day. It 
is both an absorbing story and a true picture of present-day life in 


Manila and elsewhere on the Islands under American rule.’’— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


The Streak 


By Davip Porter. Illustrated by Gayle Hoskins and M. J. Spero. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 


‘A story of the Philippines that will make American readers sit up and 
take notice.’’—Portland Telegram. 


‘* One of the most intense stories yet inspired by the life and atmosphere of 
our Island Possessions. The author, under the pen name of Edward Barron, is 
known also as an effective poet of the Islands and the army.’’—New York World. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 





PHILADELPHIA 











author takes an extreme view of the 


changing attitude and aspect of life. He 
seems not to know that in religious doc- 
trine especially there is still a static, 
stand-pat element of immense numbers. 
The trend toward modification of the old 
interpretation through scientific discov- 
ery is undoubtedly as he puts it, but the 
rate of speed is debatable. But any di- 
versity on this point does not count for 
criticism. We wish that the author’s 
style were a little clearer and more com- 
pelling. 


Poetry 


Blossoms from a Japanese Garden. By 
Mary Fenollosa. F. A. Stokes Company. 

A woman who has lived long in Japan, 
and adds to that fact a real—if not great 
—poetical gift and a loving sympathy 
with children, gives us here a volume of 
delicate and humorous verses about little 
Japanese boys and girls, their “manners 
and customs,” and their fascinating leg- 
ends. It is imbued with a fairy-like and 
humorous spirit, and the verses are gen- 
erously illustrated with colored drawings 
by Japanese artists. Altogether a de- 
lightful gift-book for either children or 
grown-ups. 

Book of Quatrains, A. By Dr. F. R. 
Marvin. Sherman, French & Co. 

These little rhymed epigrams contain 
some thoughts well put; but if the au- 
thor took more care with his form, some 


| of them would read more easily. 


| Mrs. J. D. H. Browne. 


Daddy-Do-Funny’s Wisdom Jingles. By 
Ruth McEnery Stuart. The Century 
Company. $1.00, postpaid. 

This old negro philosopher has many 
quaint ideas, which he expresses in 
catchy rhymes. In his way he is as lov- 
able as Uncle Remus, and his creator is 
as representative of the real South as 
was Joel Chandler Harris. 

Drake’s Bay and Other Poems. By 
The Young 
Churchman Company. $1.00, postpaid. 

Reflective verse, full of true feeling 
and love of beauty and of all that is 
noble in human character. 

Dramatic Works of Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, The. B. W. Huebsch. 

This is the second volume, containing 
three dramas, which, with those pub- 
lished in the first volume, constitute the 
social dramas of this powerful author. 
The injustice of the social order is the 
implied message and the environment is 


_the god of the fatality. The style is 


clear and pithy with meaning. The trans- 
lator, Professor Lewisohn, has had the 
difficult task of rendering German peas- 
ant dialect into corresponding English. 


| Hauptmann forces the environment into 


PUBLISHERS | 


prominence by much narrative and de- 
scriptive matter—which does not, how- 


| ever, discount the dramatic presentment. 


| Insight into character and skill in por- 
When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 3 





trayal effect the author’s purpose and 
deliver his message. 

Gardener, The. By Rabindranath Ta- 
gore. The Macmillan Company. 

That literature knows “neither border 
nor breed nor birth” has been again em- 
phasized by the award of the Nobel prize 


to the author of these lyrics of love and | 


life. Though written before the poems 


collected in Gitanjali, they have only re- | 
cently been translated from the Bengali. | 
Tagore has done the work himself and | 


informs his readers that he has, when 
necessary, abridged and paraphrased the 


original. No translator could have com- | 


pletely spoiled the beauty of these lyrics, 


but none save the author could have pre- | 
served the music of the strange tongue. | 


It is said that Tagore was sent by his 
father up into the Himalayas that he 


might lose the narrow view of the town. | 
Certainly it is the vision of the poet on | 


the mountain that finds a reflection in 
The Gardener. Beauty is here in all its 
glory even if some of the strength of the 
later religious poems is lacking. Tagore 
is more than a singer of love lyrics; he 
is the spiritual leader of his countrymen. 

Love and Liberation. By John Hall 
Wheelock. Sherman, French & Co. 

This poet grows more lyrical and 
subtly fluent with each fresh volume; and 
this is his third. Perfect and gem-like 
are the beautiful things in the new book. 
This is his usual style: 


April all my bosom 

Was breaking and my heart, 
Sorrowful in the Springtime 

I wandered, and apart. 


I sought among the great, 

I sought among the wise; 
Scornful from my face 

They turned away their eyes. 


But the beloved knew, 
She took me to her breast, 
With her heart she stilled 
The heart of my unrest. 

Lyrics and Dramas. By Stephen Phil- 
lips. John Lane Company. 

A fresh instalment of the beautiful 
lyrics and reveries which this English 
poet writes with such true pathos and 
fine imagination. A quieter tone has 
come with the years, and his verse ex- 
hibits the spirit of resignation and ac- 
ceptance of life’s sorrows. ‘Peterboro’ 
Minster by Moonlight,” “The Doom of 
Sails” and several short dramas are 
typical of his vein. “The King,” one of 
these dramas, he has treated “with some- 
thing of Greek reticence and dignity.” 

Here is part of his song “Music and 
the Woman-Soul:” 


Only by music am I freed, 
In melody find wings; 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


A JOYOUS STORY 


Sunshine Jane 


By Anne Warner 


Author of “The Rejuvenation of 
Aunt Mary” 


Jane is a Sunshine Nurse whose 
mission it is to bring sunshine 
into every life she touches. She 
practices her unique profession 
in a country village with aston- 
ishing results. 


Frontispiece by Harriet Roosevelt Richards. $1.00 net 


A People’s Man 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


Mr. Oppenheim is in his element in this new story. Its 
central character is Maraton, a socialistic leader, who is expected 
by his followers to bring abouta social revolution, but who nearly 
plays into the hand of intriguing Germany ! 


Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1.30 net 


IDONIA: 


A Romance of Old London 


By Arthur F. Wallis 


A tale of love and roguery in the time of Elizabeth that has 
already attained marked popularity in England and discloses 
a new author of rare talent. 


Illustrated by Charles E. Brock. $1.30 net 


~~ 
The Substance of His House 
By Ruth Holt Boucicault 
A story of the love that wrecks lives, full of emotional 
appeal and genuine human interest. 


Illustrated by M. Leone Bracker. 
Ready February 14 


From The Angle of Seventeen 
By Eden Phillpotts 
A delightfully humorous portrait of Corkey, a pompous but 


engaging English youth, by the author of “ Widecombe Fair” 
and “The Joy of Youth.” Cloth, $1.20 net 


Cloth, $1.30 net. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Notable Issues on The Century Co.’s Lists 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT’S 
T. Tembarom 


**Through many pages of surprises, quaint humor and gentle adventures 
Mrs. Burnett carries ‘ Tembarom’ with the skill and ingenuity of a Dickens.””— 
Review of Reviews. 


**In it the art of story-telling seems to have come again to life.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


Just right pictures by Chapman, Price $1.40 net, postage 12 cents. 


JUST ISSUED 


William and Bill 


GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE and CAROLINE WOOD MORRISON 


The story of two real boys and how they grew up in an old-fashioned village. 
Pure comedy and real human nature. Price $1.25 net, postage extra. 


DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL’S 
Westways 


**A work to be classed with the greatest fiction of the English language, a 
work that will last for all time as a brilliant picture of American life, manners, 
and sentiment, at a period that was one of the most important in the development 
of this country.””—Bookseller, Newsdealer, and Stationer. 


Price $1.40 net, postage 12 cents. 


JACK LONDON’S 
John Barleycorn 


The Chicago Post says it is ‘‘ One of the best things Jack London has done—a 
work of imagination, however autobiographical it may be.”’ Life; ‘‘ The most 
vivid total abstinence plea of the day.”’ 

Price $1.30 net, postage 12 cents. 


MARIA THOMPSON DAVIESS’ 


The Tinder Box 


**Just a whimsical, laughable little comedy, written in healthy high spirits, 
about the old mate-motif ; but it is loaded.’,—New York Evening Sun. 


Delicious pictures by Jackson. Price $1.00 net, postage 7 cents. 


ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT'S 


The White Linen Nurse 


**In which,” says Life, “the author of ‘Molly Make-Believe’ has fun with 
you, me, and the Chief Surgeon ’’—which explains why everybody who reads the 
book talks about it. 

Price $1.00 net, postage 7 cents. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
Union Square New York 


No written word of poetry 

The mighty Spaces brings. 

* * * 

Here can I find my only flight, 

Tread where Beethoven trod; 
| So am I raised, so am I rapt, 
And lose myself in God! 
Ministry of Evil, The. By Charles 
| Watson Millen. Sherman, French & Co. 
| A lot of poor verse, self-confident “re- 
| plies to critics” and “a study of the fu- 





| ture life’—all the unprofitable product 
of a literalist and sentimentalist. One 
must have days of fifty hours each to 
pore over pages like these when there is 
| so much virile spirituality and sound 
scholarship waiting for the serious- 
minded. 

On a Green Slope. By Mary Robertine 
Stokes. The Gorham Press. 

These are verses of fine feeling and 
loving observation, adorned with color 
and fresh phrasing, as here— 


These dear old fields of Kent, how sweet 
they seem 

In the long rose days when the real is 
dream. 


What reverie of blossoms ’mid the grass 
and grain, 

Yarrow, daisies, primrose, and blue and 
white vervain; 


And oh! the nameless flowers that bloom 
| and blow away, 
The new stubble’s gold, attar of heaped 
hay. 


These dear old fields of Kent, how sweet 
they seem 

In the long rose days when the real is 
dream. 

Perlen Englischer ODichtung 
Deutscher Fassung. von Herman Behr. 
The De Vienne Press. 

These are translations of many fa- 
mous English and American poems into 
melodious German,—a very interesting 
and unusual feat. Thus Keat’s “Fancy” 
begins, 


Phantasie ser frei gelassen! 
Freude lasst sich vie erfassen. 
Es versiegt der Freuden Quell, 
Wie des Weines Perlen, schnell. 


Ludwig Fulda, the German dramatist, 
writes a preface. 

Poems and Ballads (new edition). By 
Hermann Hagedorn. The Macmillan 
Company. 

Here is the exquisite work of a 
thoughtful sensitive poet, whose poetry, 
says Alfred Noyes, “suggests a keynote 
for all future poetry.” 

Shorter Poems of Frederick Tennyson. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

Songs from Leinster. By Winifred 
Mabel Letts. David McKay. 
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These songs and little ballads, by a 
clergyman’s daughter, of Dublin, are 
racy of the Irish soil and portray the 
peasantry as vividly as Synge’s dramas. 
“Synge’s Grave” is a noble elegy; but 
let us give part of her poem “Grandeur” 
as specially typical: 


Poor Mary Byrne is dead, 
An’ all the world may see 

Where she lies upon her bed 
Just as fine as quality. 





She lies there still and white, 

With candles either hand, 
That'll guard her through the night; 

Sure, she never was so grand. 

Songs of New Sweden. By Arthur 
Peterson. Engberg-Holmberg Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago. 

The author in his home at Overbrook 
has mused on the history and legends of 
the Swedish settlers along the Delaware, 
and has turned them into verse for 
preservation. 


Songs Through the Night. By Mary 


Ellis Robins. The Maverick Press. 
Fluent verses by a writer possessed 


of fine sentiment and warm affection, as 
thus: 


We part at the ferry—you and I— 
Each bidding each a fond good-bye! 
Between us shall bitter waters flow, 
May good be with you where’er you go— 
Good-bye! 


Tristand and Isolda. By Wagner. Re- 
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Midwinter Fiction 
Number of The Century 


Contains six stories. Among them are 


“The Last War in the World” 


By H. G. WELLS 


A thrilling and prophetic tale of great imaginative power, which 
is also one of the most potent arguments yet written against war. 


“The Temple of the Countless Gods” 
By JOHN LUTHER LONG 


A tender story of love and self-sacrifice. Its scene, like that 
of the same author’s “ Madam Butterfly,” is set in modern Japan. 


Other articles included in this 


Richly Illustrated February 
Century 


“The Mexican Menace” 
By W. MORGAN SHUSTER 


The authority on world politics, author of “The Strangling 
of Persia.” 


“TheTheatre of Yesterday, foday and Tomorrow’ 
By SIR JOHNSTON FORBES-ROBERTSON 


How to Catch “ The New Spirit 
of the Century” 


You must aot be without The Century in 1914. Send in the 
coupon below before February 20 (publication date of the March 
number). Your year’s subscription will begin with this splendid 
“Midwinter Fiction Number,” and you will receive also the 
November, December and January, which have made so marked 
an impression upon the reading public. 


NOT GOOD AFTER FEBRUARY 20 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, Union Square, New York: 


I enclose $4.00 to take advantage of your special 15 months’ offer, beginning 
November, 1913, first number of Volume 87. 


Name 


Address 





B. N.—2-14. 





told in English verse by Oliver Huckel. 
T. Y. Crowell Company. 

This, the ninth of Dr. Huckel’s vis- 
ions of Wagner’s operas, presents Wag- 
ner’s “pure, untrammeled inspiration, 
born of a great human experience and a 
divine aspiration.” 

The verse has easy flow and large 
simple epic style. The rubricated pages 
and handsome cover-design, give dignity 
to the book. 


Wand and Strings, A. By Benjamin 
R. C. Low. John Lane Company. 

Mr. Low’s earlier volume of poems 
pleased lovers of good verse by his ser- 
ious purpose and his lyric power. This 
new book adds to his claims on our lik- 
ing. All of it is of an original, thought- 
ful cast, written in fluent metres with 
fresh phrasing. 


M iscellaneous 


Ancient Painted Glass in England. By 
Philip Nelson. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

The author discusses in this volume 
the origin and evolution of the glass- 
painter’s art in mediaeval times. In ad- 
dition to the review of the various styles 
which obtained in England during four 
centuries, a somewhat detailed account 
of such glass as still exists in English 
churches, is also given, and this section 
of the work should prove of service to 
those readers anxious to profit by an 
inspection of ancient glass in situ. This 


| is the first work to cover, county by 


county, the whole of England, and its 
production has necessarily entailed con- 
siderable research. 


Curious Lore of Precious Stones, The. 
By George Frederick Kunz. J. B. Lip- 


| pincott Company. 


A magnificent work on precious stones, 
bringing together legend, history and all 
manner of interesting facts and fancies 
about every kind of gem. There are 
many plates in color and others in black 
and white, but the whole is a work of 
unique interest and value. 


Dedications. An anthology of the 
forms used from early days of book- 
making to the present time. Compiled 
by Mary Elizabeth Brown (Mrs. John 
Crosby Brown). 

The series of Dedications which have 
been brought together in this volume pre- 
sents examples from the earliest days of 
bookmaking to the present time. As ex- 
amples of the personages to whom books 
have been dedicated, may be specified 
The Diety, The Virgin Mary, Royalty 
and Dignitaries of Church and State. A 
glance at the division “Children” is like 
a whiff of fragrance from a box-bordered 
posy garden. 

The Anthology is unique in purpose 


| and character, and also in the compre- 
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hensiveness and novelty of the material 
that has been brought together by the 
scholarly compiler. 

Dishes and Beverages of the Old 
South. By Martha McCullouch-Williams 
McBride. Nast & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

A choice volume of recipes that have 
the real Southern flavor. The author 
has followed the methods of her own 
old Mammy and the result is a book the 
contents of which are truly inviting. 

Eighth Year, The. By Philip Gibbs. 
Devin-Adair Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

Lord St. Helier, President of the Di- 
vorce Court of England, calls attention 
to the fact that the statistics of do- 
mestic tragedy prove the eighth year is 
the most dangerous one in marriage, and 
apropos of this statement, Mr. Gibbs 
writes a vigorous dissertation which will 
create much comment and discussion. 

Ethics and Modern Thought. By Ru- 
dolf Eucken. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Those who find themselves caught in 
the whirlpool of modern doubt about re- 
lations and values in life; those who are 
plunged, bewildered, into a hopeless 
skepticism, by a recognition of the many 
facets which reflect the truth of every 
problem, turn eagerly to a possibility of 
solution in the formulated outlook of 
Rudolf Eucken, admittedly one of the 
greatest thinkers of to-day, as it appears 
in Ethics and Modern Thought. They 
know that here, though they may not 
find extrication, there will assuredly be 
help, for the merit of all Professor 
Eucken’s work lies not in the facile ex- 
pression of glib aphorisms, but in the 
profundity of the insight and the inves- 
tigation that lie behind every word. 

Starting with the premise that “in 
our days morality has ceased to be a 
matter of such unquestionable certainty. 

Formerly the scientific definition 
and accurate conception of morality were 
matters of contention; but it is now the 
fundamental idea of morality that is 
questioned,” the book is an earnest plea 
for recognition of the reality of the 
moral principle. A careful distinction 
is drawn between expedient ethical 
ideals, to which a practical value is 
granted, and the deeper morality which 
has its birth in the very essence of man’s 
soul—his instinctive need for groping 
out after bigger, finer, nobler life. Pro- 
fessor Eucken’s concept of the highest 
good allies him not with the Hedonists 
but with the Perfectionists; to him, 
therefore, life’s supreme significance lies 
in the development of the inner life, or 
soul. The natural or outer life of man, 
he says, is not that of his real self. But 
since Eucken is a practical ethicist, and 
not just a theoretical visionary, he has 
a lively understanding of the difficulty 
which lies in the path of all effort to 








Ready February 16th 


An Extraordinary Anonymous Chronicle 


MY 
WIFE’S 


It is a marvelous represen- 
tation of life—real life—and of 
the terrible heart conflicts 
which virtually rend asunder 
HIDDEN the life of the spirit and the 

life of the body. Itis a com- 

LIFE pelling drama of the play of 

influence of a good and a bad 
woman on a man of the world, whose chief 
ambition is for financial success. Weak where 
he thought himself strong, he is a cat’s-paw in 
the hands of a designing disturber of the tran- 
quillity of a home presided over by a woman 
of the highest ideals and loftiest character. 

It is a book to be reckoned with, for it is 
logical, true to human nature, and gains an 
undeniable hold on the heartstrings. 


YOU WILL WONDER WHO WROTE IT 
Net, $1.25 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


FOR THE ASPIRING WRITER 


PROGRAM OF WORK formulated by those who know is an invaluable aid. 

Programs of work in the short-story, the novel, and the play, are distinctive 

features in the correspondence courses offered by the only exclusively literary 
institute in America. Write for free catalogue. 

There is no course of study for the writer or the student of literature which is 
not in the curriculum. The student is grounded in the basic principles of the art of 
writing, and led, by carefully graduated steps, to the last word in the technique of 
the particular literary form he seeks to master. 


For those desiring primarily breadth of knowledge in the literary field, courses 
in aesthetics and criticism, and foreign languages are available. A separate, thor- 
oughly elaborated course in psychology is provided for pupils who aim at a complete 
understanding of the philosophy underlying the working age of literary 
craftsmanship and the essentials of aesthetics, while an equally effective course in 
philology serves the same purpose for any who wish to acquire the clearest possible 
insight into the development of the foreign language which they are later tau ht to 
use with ease and precision as a means of expression, and for a critical study of style 
in the classics of other countries. 


The price of tuition is reasonable and payments may be made in instalments. 
Editing and selling manuscripts form part of the work of the school. 


SCHOOL OF LITERARY CRAFTSMANSHIP AND AESTHETICS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 


personally supervised the preparation of 


this definitive set of his works 


THE SEVEN SEAS 
EDITION 


Only 1050 Sets—Each Set Signed 
by the Author 


A special representative was sent to England to 

arrange with Mr. Kipling the details of this auto- 
graph edition. The set has been issued in handsome 
binding, printed from a new “‘Kipling”’ face of type 
on fine rag paper bearing the water mark: 


R 


rb 


K 


Mr. Kipling worked over these volumes, making 
changes and suggestions until he had them in the 
form in which he wished his work to be preserved. 


Asa further proof of his approval and association 

with every detail, Mr. Kipling has rearranged 
the literary material in the sequence in which he 
wishes it to remain, including new matter, now for 
the first time collected in book form, and has auto- 
graphed the first volume of each set. 


The Seven Seas Edition is sure to increase 

in value because of its beauty and its association 
with Mr. Kipling. It will be a possession to be 
handed down to one’s children’s children. 


SPECIAL TERMS :—Great care is being exercised in 
issuing these volumes and but two are to be published every 
other month. We have arranged to have our customers pay for 
the books as delivered—$6.00 a month. This puts the al- 
most invaluable Seven Seas Edition withm reach of all Kipling 
admirers. Write us to reserve a set or if additional inform- 
ation is desired ask for descriptive circular. 


Price $138.00 for a Set 


Address: Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden City, N. Y. 
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effect a harmony between objective and 
subjective reality. He is a clear-vision- 
ed idealist, and he knows that “the up- 
lifting, inseparable from spiritual life, 
demands many struggles and renuncia- 
tions.” 

But while Eucken has busied himself 
with the establishment of the existence 
of the moral principle, he has neglected 
to touch upon that which is an urgent 


| problem with many who readily grant 
| the moral principle’s reality—the prob- 
| lem of what constitutes morality, and 
| what is the right and the wrong of the 


hundred and one baffling questions of 
our day. The present book is a compila- 


| tion of a course of lectures delivered at 
| New York University last spring, and 


doubtless they purposely limited them- 
selves to one part of the question. But 
we feel that the other part is equally 
vital—perhaps more so, in certain of its 
aspects—and we earnestly hope that Pro- 
fessor Eucken is intending to give the 
world, at no late date, the benefit of his 
conclusions in the field of moral distinc- 
tions. 

Fairy Quackenbose. By Arthur K. 
Stern. Brown Brothers. $1.00, postpaid. 

“Believing that the only way to keep 
young is through associating with those 
who are young,” the author writes this 
modern fairy tale of perpetual youth 
especially for grown-ups. Fairyland, 
peopled with twentieth century sprites 
who talk in improved, ancient jingles of 
modern improvements and _ inventions, 
capture the interest and curiosity of 
readers of all ages. 


First Steps in Collecting. By G. M. 
Vallois. $1.50, postpaid. 

Many people, more particularly those 
living in the country, have inherited old 
furniture, old china, tea caddies, work- 
boxes, candlesticks, drinking-glasses, old 
silver and pewter, and other household 
treasures. It is for the possessor of 
such treasures that this book has been 
written. It is not a book for the expert, 
but for the ordinary householder pos- 
sessing such things. Again, it is not 
technical, but is written in a chatty 
manner. 

Gospel Story in Art, The. By John 
La Farge. The Macmillan Company. 
$5.00, postpaid. 

To few people has it been given to 
estimate so accurately and yet so sym- 
pathetically the work of the great re- 
ligious painters as to John La Farge. 
The subject is one which he has made 
peculiarly his own and this book comes 
as his last word on it. The sound judg- 
ment, the understanding spirit, that have 
made him one of the most enlightening 
of critics, mark these discussions of the 
masterpieces of Christian art. The vol- 
ume is more, however, than a critical 
survey. With its eighty reproductions of 
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famous paintings it is a pictorial review | 
of the Christian story from the Birth of | 
Christ to the Crucifixion. 


Greatest Books in the World, The. By 
Laura Spencer Porter. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

Some saving phrase in the title to make 
it a little less comprehensive would spare 
Laura S. Porter’s The Greatest Books in 
the World the judicious reader’s initial 
antagonism. Out of the overwhelming 
mass of books that comprise the world’s 
literary heritage, it is obvious that no 
six or eight may exclusively and incon- | 
trovertibly be chosen as “greatest.” But | 
the author goes on to show that she does 
not mean to be dogmatic, nor does her 
selection claim to be all-embracing; and | 
the reader is mollified. 

The Odyssey of Homer, the Divine | 
Comedy of Dante, Goethe’s Faust, The | 
Arabian Nights, Don Quixote, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and the Book of Job, are select- | 
ed under the author’s title, for discus- 
sion. Now if we accept her own stand- 
ard—that the test of a book’s greatness 


lies in its power to uplift and ennoble the | 


reader by giving him a deeper under- 
standing of human affairs—we question 
where are the plays of Shakespeare, the 
novels of Balzac or Eliot or Meredith or 
Turgenieff, the poetry of Browning, the 
essays of Emerson. We are even auda- 
cious enough to stand forth in the face 
of classicists and say that there are men 
to-day doing as great literary work as | 
has ever been done. These are men that | 
are displaying a subtlety of understand- | 
ing, a keenness of analytical power, a | 
strength of interpretive expression, that 
is certainly not surpassed in any stage of | 
the world’s literary history—men who 
blend soul and mind in works that seize 
and move the reader as much as any 
time-tested creation, and (if we be un- 
compromisingly honest with ourselves) 
more than a good many of them. 

Laura Porter’s book has a very real 
value, in the careful study it contains of 
each of the books selected. A clear out- 
line of the story in each case is given, 
together with a conscientious examina- 
tion of the book’s significance and essen- 
tial worth. In each she tries to find a 
salient meaning—in the Odyssey, pa- 
tience; in the Divine Comedy, justice; in 
the Arabian Nights, ingenuity; in the 
Book of Job, faith; in Faust, altruism; 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress, courage; in 
Don Quixote, truth. One feels at times 
that through her eagerness for differen- 
tiation, her conclusions are a bit forced, 
or at least not wholly adequate, until she 
herself disarms the critic by saying in 
a supplementary chapter that great art 
is complex, and that no one bit of deduc- 
tion is enough to cover the whole mean- 
ing of a great work. 

Four or five chapters dealing with the 
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NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
From the Eleventh to the wa ee 

By FRANCIS Bonn, M.A., F.G.S., Hon. A. R.I. 

with 1,400 illustrations. Net, $14.00. 

“It treats of Norman and Gothic architecture, as seen in the English parish church, monastic 
church and cathedral. * * * Itis nota technical manual for architectural students only, though it 
is hoped it will be found of considerable use to them. It is primarily an introductory treatise for the 
general reader. Technical terms have been eliminated as far as possible.” 

The illustrations are of singular beauty and clearness. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC HISTORICAL SOLIDARITY 
Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford in Easter and Trinity Terms, 1913, by 
.CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. S8vo, cloth. Net, $1.75. 

“Itis a fascinating story as Mr. Adams treats it. * * * His analysis of the conditions which 
finally determined the sway of State sovereignty in the South and of national sovereignty in the 
North is keen, candid, and convincing. * His examination of Lee’s achievements and defects 
as a commander is acute and of intense interest."—N. Y. Times. 

Uniform with the Oxford Book of English Verse 
THE OXFORD BOOK OF SPANISH VERSE 
XIII-XX Century. In Spanish 
Chosen by JAMES FITZMAURICE-KELLY, F.B.A.F. cap. 8vo, cloth, git top. Net, $2.00. 
Oxford India Paper Edition. Cloth, extra; gilt ed es. wet. 
Persian morocco, round corners, red under gold edges. Net, $4, 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF CANADIAN VERSE 
Chosen by WILFRED CAMPBELL. 
F. cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Net, $2.00. 
Persian morocco, round corners, red under gold edges. Net, $3.50. 


A HISTORY OF CHESS 


By H. J. R. Murray. Royal 8vo, pp. 902. Cloth, $12.00; half 

morocco, $14.00. 

The aim of this work is three-fold ; to present as complete a record as is possible of the varieties 
of chess which exist or have existed in different parts of the world; to investigate the ultimate origin 
of these games and the circumstances of the invention of chess and to trace the development of the 
modern European game from the first appearance of its ancestor, the Indian chaturanga, in the begin- 
ning of the seventh century of our era. 

es pe have been written upon the history of chess, but none covers exactly the same field 
as this wor 


THE LIFE OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


By THOMAS MEDWIN. A new edition printed from acopy copiously amended and extended by 
the author and left unpublished at hisdeath. With an Introduction and Commentary by H. 
Buxton Forman,C.B. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxxii+ 542. $5.00. 


MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA 


A Memoir by JAMES FITZMAURICE-KELLY, F. B. A. 

The author has attempted to produce an ‘account of Cervante’s life so accurate “as might satisfy 
a legal tribunal.’”’ His aim has been to give ot known fact, suppressing nothing, extenuating 
nothing. With aportrait. 8vo,cloth. Net, $2.85. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


Oxford eee. Press American Branch, 35 W. 32d St., New York 


Demy quarto, 2 volumes. 1,000 pages, 


With many illustrations. 


EVERY WRITER ! EVERY BOOKLOVER ! 
Know More About the Pacific Coast Country 


The Land Beyond the Rockies where the Real Literature of the next Half Century will be staged 


Here is a plan whereby every writer or booklover can obtain a lasting 
impression of the Pacific Coast country and a twelve months’ contin- 
uous picture fresh from the West. 


By an arrangement with the publishers—for a limited time only—we 
are enabled to make some especially attractive offers to writers and 
lovers of good literature. 


WOULD YOU LIKE EITHER OF THESE BOOKS AS A PRESENT ? 
“‘The Port of Adventure’’ | “Under the Skyin California” 


By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


A Romance of the California Mission | Author of ‘‘ The Indians of the Terraced 
Lands. Illustrated, 400 pages. Double- | Houses,’’ etc. Illustrated, 300 pages. 
day, Page & Co., Publishers. Price, net, | McBride, Nast & Co., Publishers. Price, 
$1.35. net, $2.00. 


You may have either book absolutely free with a year’s subscription to 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


Or you may have both books at a 
very slight additional cost : 


Price $3.35 

Price $2.50 } $ 3 25 
SUNSET is constantly growing bigger, better, brighter. Exquisite 
color pictures. News of the Panama Pacific International Exposition 


at San Francisco, 1915. High-class fiction. Crisp treatment of cur- 
rent Western topics. Send order or remittance to 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Either of the Books as above \ 
SUNSET MAGAZINE (1! year) $2 50 


Both Books 
SUNSET MAGAZINE (1 year) 
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| | Annie W. Patterson. 
| $2.00 postpaid. 


“MARY ROBERTS RINEHART | 


| HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


At all Bookstores 


subject of literary study in general, and 


including a warning, necessary to many 
students, against an over-emphasis of the 
technical as opposed to the spiritual, in 
one’s basis for appreciation, are very in- 
teresting, and contain much of value. 

Home Art Books of Fancy Stitchery, 
The. Edited by Flora Klickmann. F. A. 
Stokes Company. 

Hourly Reminder. 
Company. 


W. N. Sharpe 


$1.25 net ; postage extra 


A desk pad calendar and engagement 


reminder, very cleverly compiled by 
Charlotte Boardman Rogers. There is 
a place for each working and evening 
hour of each day in the year and one 
can keep track of everything one has to 
do in it. It is neatly, even artistically, 
made and will look well on any desk. 

House as Home, The. By Mrs. Arthur 
Stallard. James Pott & Co. $2.00 post- 
paid. 





| ful woman decorator in America. 
| author has done her own experimenting 











A clearly written book about home- 
making for plain, practical people, who 
want an artistic home, but must achieve 
it on slender means. The illustrations 
are taken for the most part from the 


| author’s own home, and are full of sug- 


gestions of interest. 
House in Good Taste, The. 
deWolfe. 


By Elsie 
The Century Company. $2.50 


| postpaid. 


An artistic book by the most success- 
This 


—she does not copy or compile, but re- 
counts her own experiences with orig- 


| inality and even charm. There are nu- 
| merous illustrations and for those who 


are contemplating house building or 
house changes a more complete and sug- 
gestive book can scarcely be found. 

How to Listen to An Orchestra. By 
James Pott & Co. 


A book for the layman, with good ad- 
vice, but not too much technical detail. 
The kind of thing the average man or 


| woman can understand and profit by. 


Ice Boating. By H. Percy Ashley. 

Pigeon Raising. By Alice MacLeod. 

Intensive Farming. By S. C. Corbett. 

Taxidermy. By Leon L. Pray. 

Tennis Tactics. By Raymond D. Lit- 
tle. Outing Publishing Company. 70 
cents each postpaid. 

New “Outing Handbooks” for those 
who love the out-of-doors and are en- 
gaged in pursuits that take them into 
the open or bring things from the open 
to them. 

Insects. By Harold Bastin. 
Stokes Company. 

A popular study of entomology, put in 
the form of a really beautiful book 
with a host of illustrations in both color 
and black and white, filling out the in- 
teresting text with informing figures. 
This is a book for the layman or the 
younger reader just beginning the study 
of science. It is not a textbook and yet 
it contains the most salient features of 
a textbook. 

In the Sunlight of Health. By Charles 
Brodie Patterson. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. $1.25 postpaid. 

A book on new thought, with the em- 
phasis laid upon the power of the mind 


F. A. 


over the weaknesses of the body. Mr. 
Patterson writes very inspiringly. 
Irish Plays and Playwrights. By Cor- 


enlius Weygandt. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

Prof. Weygandt writes from first-hand 
experience, both with the Irish plays in 
their home theater in Dublin, and from 
long teaching and expounding the recent 
Irish drama. He loves the subject and 
writes of it with heartiness and sympathy 
that are refreshing. Many passages of 
description of the backgrounds of the 
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comedies and tragedies are of a lyrical 
beauty. The book is an honor to Phila- 
delphia’s literary output. 

Japanese Flower Arrangement. 
Mary Averill. 
$2.00 postpaid. 

A book that takes up the question of 
art decoration founded on the use of 
flowers by Japanese artists. The author 
translates the Japanese art of flower ar- 
rangement into terms intelligible to the 
Western reader. The illustrations are 
quite lovely. 

Jungle Book, The. By Rudyard Kip- 
ling. The Century Company. 

A beautiful new edition of Kipling’s 
most popular book, splendidly illustrated. 
A choice example of the printer’s and 
artist’s work in arranging a fitting set- 
ting for a book that is wanted in every 
household. 

Key to Happiness, A. By Page Fel- 
lowes. Sherman, French & Co. 

A collection of prose and poetic quo- 
tations pertaining to “pure friendship” 
from the ancient times to the present 
day, from which we may judge of the 
wonderful value of friendship, comrade- 
ship and loyalty existing among famous 
personages. 

Life of the Fly, The. By J. H. Fabre. 
Translated by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Portraits of Fabre are appearing in 
the illustrated American weeklies: per- 
sonal sketches of this insect lover are 
being printed in the magazines: transla- 
tions of his work are being made in sev- 
eral languages. At last he has come into 
his own. Yet, to quote Fabre’s words, 
“I greatly fear that the peach is offered 
to me when I am beginning to have no 
teeth wherewith to eat it.” 

The present volume has all the charm 
of The Life of the Spider, reviewed a 
few months ago in these columns. It 
remains only to put ditto marks again 
under the comment made at that time. 
Especially interesting, however, are the 
chapters of autobiography interspersed 
in The Life of the Fly. The one entitled 
“My Schooling” will please the most 
fastidious literary critic who cares noth- 
ing for the romance of the insect world. 
Incidently, these chapters supplement but 
in no way supplant the biography of 
Fabre recently published. 

Line o’ Cheer for Each Day o’ the 
Year, A. By John Kendrick Bangs. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $1.25 postpaid. 

Mr. Bangs has written a piece of verse 
for each day of the year, some gay, some 
sad, some tender and some funny. The 
publishers have made an attractive book 
of it, with appropriate decorations in 
the way of page borders and headings. 

Loiterer’s Harvest. By E. V. Lucas. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25 post- 
paid. 
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John Lane Company. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
America’s Pre-Eminent Story-Teller 
IRVIN S. COBB ites." "Tom Graham 


George Ade says in his letter to “LIFE” that Irvin S. Cobb “‘ gets at the 
very essence of our daily life. He reveals the temper of the undiluted 
American stock. One tingles with delight as page after page, drenched 
with unforced humor and leavened with real sympathy, is read.” 


THE ESCAPE OF MR. TRIMM.:: His Plight and Other Plights 


12mo. Net $1.25 

‘“Mr. Cobb has punch. There is no escaping the term.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 

‘““In Mr. Trimm the author has reproduced a prominent type of American, which is 
easily recognizable to persons who are at all cognizant with men and conditions in the 
business world.”’—Evening Times, Rochester. 

‘* A masterly story.’”’—Pasadena Star. 

‘The book is well worth while.’’—Chicago Tribune. 

‘“* THE ESCAPE OF MR. TRIMM will be a favorite volume.’’—Boston Times. 


E. Being the Narrative of Judge Priest and His People 
BACK HOME K_HOM Illustrated. 12mo. Net $1.25 
‘‘ Capital, with a sentiment that grips, colorful and swiftly moving.’”’—New York Tribune. 
“‘ Mighty good literature.’”,—The Evening Mail, New York. 
“‘ Mr. Cobb tells of his blue grass land with humor and genuine feeling for the human 
and homely characteristics of a passing generation.’’—The Independent. 
‘** Richly, tenderly human and real.’’—The Record-Herald, Chicago. 
‘* Himself a Kentuckian by birth and rearing, and by profes- 
sion a newspaper writer of note, Irvin S. Cobb is peculiarly fitted 
for the task of correcting certain misconceptions in regard to the 
southerner. . . . So typical of the American rural community that 
it could be enacted on Cape Cod or mid-New York State, instead 
of ‘Yes Suh-land’ by merely adapting local pronunciation.’’— 
Springfield Republican. 


COBB’S BILL-OF-FARE 


Illustrated by Peter Newell and James Preston. 
12mo. Decorated Boards. Net $0.75 
“¢No one needs to be blue, despondent, a dyspeptic or a crank 
after dining on COBB’S BILL-OF-FARE.”’—Herald, Grand Rapids. 
‘* Cobb’s fantastic spirit pervades every line of this delightful 
exposé of the eating and general living habits of the Americans.” 
—Philadelphia Record. 
“Sage discussions of ‘ vittles, music, art and sport,’ with 
humor on the surface and pathos at the core.’’—Record-Herald. 

“*It is needless to make comments on the ‘funniness’ of 
sport, if one only quotes the opening line which foreshadows 
what is to follow. ‘Sport is hard work, for which you do not 
get paid.’’»—Journal and Tribune, Knoxville, Tenn. 


COBB’S ANATOMY 4 Guide to Humor 


Illustrated by Peter Newell. 12mo. Decorated 
Boards. Net $0.75 
**Slender in size but fat with laughter.”"—The Record- 
Herald, Chicago. 
** To read this book is to laugh for it is as a feather in the 
7 ribs.’’—Cincinnati Times-Star. 
= “Have you a case of the blues? Buy COBB’S ANAT- 
IRVIN S. COBB OMY.’’—Courier-Poughkeepsie. 
“‘Throughout the whole book the impulse to laugh is 
| irresistible.’’—National Magazine. 
‘‘There is a genial philosophy on every page. Your 
hair-dresser and your dentist and your manicure become points 
of contact for continuing good humor.’’—New York Times. 





COBB'S 
ANATOMY 


Irvin S. Cobb would get fun out of a grasshopper invasion or bankruptcy.” 


—The Epworth Herald 
“A high priest in the temple of ridicule.” —Chicago Evening Post 


“Cobb has the ability of making two smiles appear where frowns grew 
before.” —St. Louis Post Dispatch 
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Recent Novels of Increasing Popularity 


DOWN AMONG MEN. By Will Levington Comfort 


Author of “‘ Routledge Rides Alone.’’ 12mo. Net $1.25 


‘* Rew richer novels have been published in many a long day.’’—New York Times. 

‘* With Comfort, the Man’s the thing.’’—Boston Herald. 

‘* Such is the strength and goodness and yet the naturalness of this story that all world- 
women are honored.’’—Kansas City Star. 

‘* Allin all, one of the remarkable books of the year.’’—Chicago Daily Journal 


‘“The book challenges attention. It contains some of the most remarkable scenes 
which have appeared in recent American fiction.’’—The Chicago Tribune. 


LEVIATHAN. By Jeannette Marks 


‘* Miss Jeannette Marks is a novelist with a purpose, and proclaims it as boldly as ever 
the late T. S. Arthur announced his intentions, but her object of attack is opium, not 
alcohol. In the passages showing the struggle ‘ Leviathan’ is extraordinarily clever. One 
feels that the victim is truly ‘ not to be bound by a chain,’ and that the traffic of which he 
is a victim is just as wily and just as difficult to pursue, is indeed another ‘ Leviathan.’ ’’— 
The Living Age. 

‘“This book should have a very large sale as one of the really useful, helpful stories 
that can bring light to many a dark household.’’—Journal of Inebriety. 


THE LAW-BRINGERS. By G. B. Lancaster 





I12mo. Net $1.35 


12mo. Net $1.35 | 
One of the greatest stories that has ever been written on the Canadian Northwest, de- | 


picting the crisis in friendship between two men who on two occasions have loved the same 
woman. 
themselves in heart affairs and there is no escape from the tangle. 
primitive as the vast country in which it happens. 

‘*'This story of life in the northern wilderness is marked by great powers of characteri- 
zation and beauty of style as well as by swift dramatic movement and successful construc- 
tion. The author brings to his task the most intimate knowledge of the scenes described 
and the most deeply human sympathies.’’—The Dial. 


By Helen S. Woodruff 


THE LADY OF THE | REALLY TRULY 
LIGHTHOUSE. ustratea.| NATURE STORIES 


Decorated boards. 4to. Net $1.00 Illustrated. 4to. Net $1.00 


‘*The book is exceptional both in the 
| quality of the text and the illustrations.’’— 
Chicago Evening Post. 


‘* The child reader of this book learns to 

















‘The dramatic force of the story lies in the 
simple delineation of the courage and happi- 
ness of the blind when taught to use their | 
‘finger eyes.’ Itis based on factsand proves | know the animals and insects of the field 
most conclusively Helen Keller’s contention: | and the air through the instruction of a 
‘It is not blindness of the blind that is a | series of delightful stories.’’—The Philadel- 
curse, but idleness.’’’—New York World. | phia North American. 

‘* Twelve simple, graphic animal tales are 
included, each rendering unforgettably real 
| some little-understood denizen of the woods 
| or wild.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 


THE OLD ADAM: An Adventure. 


‘*The episode itself is finely told and the | 
spirit of it tonic. A story full of sweetness 
and light.’’—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


By Arnold Bennett 


12mo. Net $1.35 
‘* Vastly entertaining.’’—Springfield Republican. 
‘Does one close the book? Not until one arrives at Robert’s last question.’’—The 
Living Age. 
‘*Epigrammatic bits of philosophy alternate with serious reflection and the reader’s 
interest never wanes. Arnold Bennett’s charms are most varied, but, above all, he pos- 


sesses a wonderful discernment of character and a power to portray it with very few words.’’ 
—Literary Digest. 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 


PUBLISHERS IN AMERICA FOR HODDER & STOUGHTON 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


One of Mr. Lucas’ interesting little 
compilations, full of pleasant essays that 
reflect the thoughts of a real bookman 
and traveler. 


Man of Pleasure, The. By Ralph 
Nevill. F. A. Stokes Company. $3.50. 

Man’s Miracle. By Gerard Harry. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35 postpaid. 

Masters of Past Time, The. Trans- 
lated from the French of Eugene From- 
entin. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 post- 
paid. 

Mendel’s Principles of Heredity. By 
W. Bateson. Cambridge University 
Press. $3.50. 

Miracles of Science. 
Williams. 
postpaid. 

Modern Cities. By Horatio M. Pol- 
lock and Wm. So. Morgan. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. $1.50 postpaid. 

Modern Violin Technique. By Frank 


By Henry Smith 
Harper & Brothers. $2.00 


Thistleton. Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50 postpaid. 
Mosaics of Truth in Nature. By Etta 


Merrick Graves. Sherman, French & 
Co. $1.00, postpaid. 


Life’s experiences are but tiny mosaics 


| of the great pattern of life and each in- 


In the loneliness of a northern fort where they are both stationed they tangle | 


The book is big and | gem. Helpful thoughts gathered from 


cident, whether joyous or sorrowful, is a 


the author’s personal experiences are set 


| forth as candles to lighten some weary 
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sojourner’s way. 

Mural Painting in America and the 
Modern Tendency. By Edwin H. Blash-. 
field. $2.00, postpaid. 

In this work Mr. Blashfield, probably- 
the first American authority on the sub- 
ject, states the real demands of mural 
painting and suggests its real value. It 
is an illuminating work wonderfully mel- 
lowed by the writer’s twenty years of ex- 
perience in resolving the mural-painter’s 
problems. All of its statements are en- 
forced by apt illustrations. 

National Proverbs. David McKay. 

These are paper books attractively 
made, one for each of the following na- 
tions: England, France, Spain, Scot- 
land, China, Russia and Italy. France, 
Spain, Germany and Italy are in two 
languages. A number of proverbs close- 
ly identified with the countries men- 
tioned are given, forming a compendium 
of real quotational value. 

New Standard Dictionary, The. Funk: 
& Wagnalls Company. 

A handsome new edition cf this big 
work, which some people prefer to Web- 
ster. The volume is brought up to date, 
and is given many new supplementary. 
features of interest and value. Great 
care has been taken to make the book 
the best of its kind, and a system of a. 
double key to pronunciation has been, 
introduced. 

Opinion Shop, The. By Hildric Daven- 
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port Owsley. Barse & Hopkins. 75 cents, | 
postpaid. 

One of the cleverest little books of the 
season is this pithy volume of witticisms, 
sarcasm and wholesome truths, cleverly 
illustrated by Penrhyn Stanlaws. A fair 
example of an “opinion” is “To-morrow 
—the day upon which we overtake hap- 
piness, meet a truthful human, find a 
faithful friend; the day when lazy la- 
borers and fools reflect.” 

On Board the Good Ship Earth. By 
Herbert Quick. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

The meaning of this title is that the 
Earth is a vessel on which we are pas- 
sengers on the sea of time. Dangers 
and obstacles on the route, conditions of 
safe passage for the human race, etc., 
make up the brief chapters. In other 
words, the author has collected a lot of 
sociological and other scientific facts in 
many fields of inquiry and treated them 
popularly in their relation to the com- 
mon interest. It is pretty well done and 


will inform many curious readers and | 


stimulate thinking on great themes. 


Our Common Road. By Agnes Ed- | 


wards. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
A thoroughly readable group of in- 
formal talks on every-day themes, ap- 


each essay says a great deal that is worth 
remembering. 
Bhartrihari, Hindu potentate of the 


eighth or ninth century, so far as his | 
dates are ascertainable, gave to the world | 


his own philosophy (or his compilation 
of that of others; it is not certain which) | 


in three “Satakas,” or centuries, so called | 
because each contains a hundred aphor- | 
It is a philosophy which largely | 
speaking is interesting historically rather | 


isms. 


than intrinsically; for most of it has been 





given to us in one or another of our 


Western thinkers, and its general pur- | 
There is much | 
repetitious, | 
though here and there a gleam of fresh- | 


port is fairly familiar. 
included that is tediously 
ness animates it. 


The first, or “Niti” Sataka, deals with 
ethical principles. 


stancy, of action; and a discussion of 
liberality, and of the power of fate. 
Then comes the Vairagya Sataka, 


whose theme is renunciation, and which 


sire, and the subject of indifference and 
its attainment. 


The Sringa Sataka, erotic in substance, | 
is taken up with admitting the strength | 


of sex attraction, and exhorting to a 
conquest of it. It has all the Oriental 
frankness of treatment, and the trans- 
lator points out in defense of its inclusion, 
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It contains praise of | 
wisdom, of firmness, of riches, of con- | 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Witness ‘rte Defence 


A Romance of England and India 


A. E. W. Mason 


Author of “‘ The Turnstile,” ‘The Broken Road,”’ etc. 


On sale at all bookstores 


‘**People get what they want | 


when they want it enough, but 
they can’t control the price they 
have to pay.’’ 


This remark of Jane Repton to 
Harry Thresk is the keynote of 
“The Witness for the Defence.” 

It is the story of what comes 
when Thresk sacrifices Stella 


Derrick in order to get what he | 
_ wants, or what he thinks he wants, 


pearing originally in the Boston Herald, and of his payment for getting it. 


of which the author is the Woman’s | 
Editor. Their keynote is a humorous and | 
direct sincerity, and in small compass | 


The first scene of the novel is 
England, and in it Harry Thresk 
and Stella Derrick meet, to part 
for years. The next is a camp 
in an Indian jungle, where he 


finds her again among circum- 
stances that strike him cold with 
horror. From the incidents of 
that night in camp, Mr. Mason 
develops the most exciting and 
moving novel he has written, not 
forgetting “The Four Feathers.” 
‘Even sex questions can pall,” 
says the Pall Mall Gazette, “and 
when novel after novel deals with 
such questions, it is a blessed re- 
lief to light upon one, as we do in 
the case of Mr. Mason’s newest 
story, with a plot so complicated 
and ingenious that it might rouse 
the ghost of Wilkie Collins to 

envy.” 

$1.30 net; by mail $1.40. 


TheCustom of | By John Galsworthy 


the Country 
By 
Edith Wharton 


“One of Mrs. Wharton’s finest 
achievements. . .” 

“Tt is a brilliantly cynical pic- 
ture of feminine ruthlessness. . . 
Mrs. Wharton has paitited Un- 
dine Spragg with an unsphring 


| i 10st makes 
evil men, of the character of the good, of | mercilessness that aln ™m 


| the reader wince. 


It is a spten- 
did and memorable piece of work; 


| a portrait to form a worthy con- 
included a discussion of the power of de- | 


trast to the equally unforgettable 


_ one of Lily Bart.”—The Bookman. 


$1.35 net; by mail $1.47. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Tk Dark Flower 


| One of the fifteen novels included in 
| the New York Times list of ‘‘ One Hun- 
dred Best Books of the Year.’’ 


e One of the eight novels listed as 
The Pick of the Basket’’ by the 
London Times. 


One of the twelve novels in the Chi- 
cago Evening Post’s list of “‘Fifty Rec- 
ommended Books.”’ 

One of the twelve books selected by 
Mr. Maurice, editor of The Bookman, 
as the best novels of the year. 

It has been the best seller in New 
York for seven weeks, and one of the 
six best sellers in Boston, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia. 


Is this a book you can afford to 
overlook ? 


$1.35 net: by mail $1.47. 


| Gg Fifth Avenue, New York 
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which he regards as necessary, that 
“there are many passages in the Song 
of Solomon to which as much objection 
may be taken.” 

Interesting to note is the naiveté 
throughout which lies in the simultaneous 
acceptance of the doctrine of fatalism, 
and adjuration toward the development 
of the soul and the denial of the flesh. 
Man must fulfill his destiny, mapped out 
before his coming; yet upon his own ef- 
forts depend his well-being in Eternity. 

More valuable than the aphorisms 
themselves is the concise, clear review 
of Indian philosophy which constitutes 
the translator’s preface. The reader de- 
rives much from it which is helpful 
toward a better understanding of the 
Hindu peoples—the inseparability of 
their religious tenets and plan of life, the 
caste system upon which their society 
is based, and so on. In the English phil- 
osopher Berkeley, we find reflected the 
belief which holds that matter is delu- 
sion, and that there is no reality but the 
spirit. The theory of transmigration, 
that has no Occidental exponent, but that 
is one of the strongest factors in the 
Hindu creed, is also carefully explained. 

Samplers and Tapestry Embroideries. 
By Marcus B. Huish. Longmans, Green 
& Co. $3.25, postpaid. 

A book of rare plates with descriptions 
of examples of ancient and medieval tap- 
estry. A collection that one would not 
often find, and giving the results of some 
honest research work that will appeal to 
the collector. The plates are beautifully 
printed in color, the whole making a 
handsome volume. 

Sayings of Mrs. Solomon, The. By 
Helen Rowland. Dodge Publishing Com- 
pany. 

In these pages the seven hundredth 
wife of Solomon makes some remarks 
about sirens, flirts, damsels, husbands, 
bachelors, etc. Clever and witty as many 
of the sayings are, we must admit that 
the best collection of proverbs was made 
centuries ago by the king himself. Never- 
theless, we enjoyed, during an idle hour, 
the “nagging” of Mrs. Solomon. The 
book ought to be widely read by those 
husbands and bachelors who are guilty 
of continued “bragging.” 

Social Sanity. By Scott Nearing. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 

Professor Nearing has already some 
excellent books to his credit—notably that 
on Social Adjustment and also one on 
A Solution of the Child Labor Problem. 
The present volume, strong in some re- 
spects and racy as it is, does not meas- 
ure up to its predecessors. It is, in fact, 
a little too miscellaneous and rambling 
to satisfy the reader who is looking for 
that concentration which he rightfully 
expects. Perhaps Mr. Nearing is writing 
too many books in a given time. 
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Now Ready 


The Second Printing of 
ELEANOR H. PORTER’S 
Newest Success 


MISS BILLY— { 
MARRIED ™ ¥ 


in which the gifted author of 


Pollyanna The Glad Book 


(Trade Mark) 


makes of the married life of adorable Billy Neilson, 
the popular heroine of “Miss Billy” and “Miss 
Billy’s Decision,” and Bertram Henshaw a story of 
unusual tenderness and sweetness. You'll find it 
the most refreshing, common-sense novel pub- 
lished in many a moon! 


Net, $1.25; postpaid, $1.40. 


Mrs. Porter is the Author of 
Miss Billy 


9th Printing. $1.50. 


Miss Bitty’s Decision 


5th Printing. Net, $1.25. 


Cross Currents 
New Edition. $1.25. 


The Turn of the Tide 
New Edition. $1.00. 


The Sunbridge Girls at Six Star Ranch 


By “ ELEANOR STUART.” _ Illustrated, $1,50. 


Pollyanna The Glad Book—1i25th Thousand 


(Tade ed Mark) 


Net, $1.25; postpaid, $1.40. 


The Page Company 


Successors to L. C. Page & Company 
53 Beacon Street 


Boston 
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OLD IRWIN COBB 
BY ‘eum monrrgowers FING 


HE editor of this magazine has asked me to 
I write a little bit about books. To me that 
seems almost as big a contract as handing over 
a column of newspaper space to a scientist and asking 
him to fill it with a history of creation, say, or a 
resumé of the theory of evolution. Not that I am a 
scientist or the seventh son of the seventh son of one, 
but because, to me, books seem to sum up and amply 
comprehend and include all that there is of life and 
to life. What other men have known of life they put 
into books. What each of us has known of life we 
hope some day to put into a book or to see put into 
a book, which amounts to pretty much the same thing. 
After all what is a book but a slice of life with a cover 
on it? It may be a book that is dull about life that is 
interesting, or a book that is interesting about life that 
is dull, but one thing or the other it is very apt to be. 
An unabridged dictionary may at first reading appear 
to be a tolerably stupid not to say turgid work. The 
style is certainly very jumpy and the theme is not sus- 
tained, but the words which it contains, differently 
arranged, have made literature before now. We must 
remember that. 

I imagine that with ninety-nine out of a hundred 
of us—to be conservative—our most vividly remem- 
bered juvenile impression has to do with books and 
with reading. In my own case I am quite sure that 
this is so. Certain events of early life stand out from 
a scrambled recollection of my remotest past with 
particular distinctness. For instance, there was the 
time when I found in the remote recesses of the hay- 
loft a lonely hen’s egg of a weathered and antique 
aspect, and in the innocence of childish fancy under- 
took to saw it in half with a haggly little saw of tin 
from my Christmas toolchest. I think I couldn’t have 
been more than four then and I am now nearer forty 
than four, but this minute I can shut my eyes and 
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Books 


By IRVIN S. COBB 


Author of 


“ Cobb's Bill-of-Fare.” “The Escape of Mr. Trimm™ 


What a well-known and widely appre- 
ciated author says, very characteristically, 
on a familiar but inexhaustible subject 


open my nose and smell the smell of that combustive 
egg as it went off with a muffled but significant crash. 
And then the time when, stealing my first stolen water- 
melon at the instigation of two slightly more matured 
conspirators I was fired upon by a farmer with a shot- 
gun—how well I remember that too. He didn’t hit 
me; I doubt whether he even tried to hit me; but so 
far as the mental effect was concerned he might as 
well have hit me and in a vital spot, too, because in 
that one tragic fractional part of a second I had all 
the sensations of being shot and of dying and of arriv- 
ing at the gates of the Bad Place with a watermelon 
belonging to somebody else in my arms and no alibi 
ready. Anyone reared as I was, in a strict Presby- 
terian household, will readily understand the embar- 
rassment of this situation. 

But more clearly than any other memory to me 
is the memory of the first book I ever heard read, with 
understanding. It was The Tale of Cock Robin, the 
oldest and best account of a murder trial in which 
expert testimony figured. It was a linen backed book 
with pictures done in green and red that came off on 
your fingers, and, if Donie, which was the name of the 
black nurse, skimped the job and slurred a single line 
of that thrilling narrative I recall that I would make 
her go back and read it all over again, because I very 
soon knew it off by heart, and do yet. 

But the first book I ever read for myself was 
Stanley’s Adventures in Africa, a reasonably solid 
work. This was a large green volume which had been 
sold on subscription and when you held it on your lap 
your legs went to sleep. Also it bristled with long 
hard African names that were as full of vowel sounds 
as oil running out of a jug, but if you skipped over 
or went round them, you came after a while to the 
chapter about Stanley finding Dr. Livingston in the 














vasty depths of that dark and udder-shaped continent. 
Possibly it may be because earliest impressions are 
the most lasting ones but it has always seemed to me 
and it still seems to me that the meeting of those two 
men in the middle of Africa was one of the most 
dramatic things in the history of the English-speaking 
races. 

Somewhere along about here Robinson Crusoe 
came into my life to abide there forever after as the 
figure of a man who wore heavy goatskins and was 
perfectly comfortable, so doing, in a climate where 


You see they aren’t characters in a book tome. They 
are old friends, who grew up with me from boyhood 
and whom I meet when I read, as I do at least once a 
year, some of Mark Twain and a good deal of Robert 
Louis Stevenson; and also Pickwick Papers and The 
Psalms of David and The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
and a few of De Maupassant’s and a few more of 
Kipling’s, mainly ballads and jungle tales, these last. 
I read these because they are universal, and then I 
read The Gentleman from Indiana and the Boss of 
Little Arcady, and a batch of the Fables in Slang and 


Irvin S. Cobb with Samuel G. Blythe, Author of The Price of Place 


Man Friday and all the other native born residents 
went about nude as raw oysters; and shortly after 
Robinson Crusoe, that pious and gifted family, the 
Swiss Family Robinson gave me the pleasure of their 
acquaintance; and then in succession through the 
years there came a procession of the everlasting heroes 
—Tom Brown and Sam Weller, Handy Andy and 
Israel Putnam, Natty Bumpo and Falstaff, Don Quix- 
ote, and Nick Carter, Long John Silver and Gallant 
Dick Turpin, Huck Finn and another boy named Kim. 

The day when I got hold of Treasure Island is 
marked in my mind with a red asterisk the size of a 
sunset, and there is another blazing star for Huck. 


several of Mr. Dooley’s conversations with Hennessy, 
because they are so American. And about once in so 
long, too, I read Lincoln’s Gettysburg address and 
Lee’s farewell to the Army of Northern Virginia and 
I love to think that had the positions of those two been 
reversed it might well have been Lee who wrote the 
address and Lincoln who delivered the farewell to his 
soldiers. 

Since I began trying, a couple of years back or 
so, to provide material to go between book covers I 
don’t read quite as many books as I once did—not new 
books anyway. But I will tell you in confidence what 
I do read more closely than I used to—the reviews. 





Irvin 5. Cobb 


By Henry | Stuart 


An Appreciation 


The author of the popular ‘‘ Bill-of-Fare ”’ 


revealed as a writer of rare 


versatility, as not only a humorist of unusual gifts but a descendant of 
Poe and Hawthorne in such stories as ‘‘ The Escape of Mr. Trimm”’ 


HERE used to be an old-fashioned game called “Authors” 

that was played by children and children of a larger 

growth in homes where the literary atmosphere lin- 
gered. 

“Authors” did not differ greatly in method from the more 
generally known and recondite pastime of “Consequences.” A 
folded paper was passed from hand to hand with the name of 
one book, one author and two press notices concealed under the 
folds, and the aim was to exploit the element of the unexpected 
by ensuring that each one should be written by a different 
hand and have no reference to what went before. The result 
was always droll and occasionally illuminating. 

As a diversion the game of discovering the “great Ameri- 
can novelist” has it all over “Authors.” Anyone can take a 


hand, the only essentials being a 
persuasive pen, knowledge of the 
rudiments of criticism, and access 
to the “Literary Column.” 

There is more than one way 
of playing the game. The crudest 
might be called the “Band 
Wagon” method. This is just to 
pick the biggest seller, laugh all 
protests out of court and declare 
that “the public are the best 
judges.” For obvious reasons this 
method is not calculated to make 
one popular in anything but the 
most unsophisticated literary cir- 
cles. Its disinterestedness is also 
suspected. 

Then there is the other ex- 


Irvin S. Cobb 


Vacation snap-shots 


treme. Select an author of such perfect obscurity that no one 
is likely to be able to contradict you off-hand, and boost for the 
mere joy of boosting. The desire to obtain a wider public has 
nothing to do with the game, played this way. Some boosters 
indeed seem to think that they acquire in time a sort of pre- 
scriptive right to their author and are sulky if anyone else 
reads him, or if they meet another booster, working through, 
so to speak from the other end. The opportunity that this 
second method gives to hit established reputations over the 
head is its sole reward, but helps to make it pretty popular. 
Sometimes the game is played on a sort of international 
basis. William Dean Howells, for instance, spent much time 
in season and out of season, in pressing Leonard Merrick on 
the attention of his reluctant countrymen as the one great voice 


in English imaginative literature. 
And a clever French professor, 
at the present moment, is assert- 
ing the claims of Professor Her- 
rick, of Chicago, to be acknowl- 
edged as a prophet in his own 
heedless country. 

A third variety might be 
called the “suggestive method.” 
Here you pick an author who is 
publishing widely but ephemer- 
ally, and divine in him the entire 
equipment essential to the writing 
of the great occidental novel 
whenever time and inspiration 
come together and strike the nec- 
essary spark. This is the method 
applied by Robert H. Davis in 
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moving, seconding and carrying the election of Irvin S. Cobb 
as America’s supreme writer of prose. 

Mr. Davis, who is editor of “Munsey’s Magazine,” does 
not go half way in his championship. Were it possible, he 
thinks, for Americans to take their country’s literature ser- 
iously, as, say for argument’s sake, Frenchmen, Englishmen 
and Germans take theirs, the mere name of Irvin S. Cobb 
would imply what membership in the Academy suggests to 
Frenchmen, or the winning of the Nobel Literature prize to 
inhabitants of Northern Europe. 

A Cobb story, as Mr. Davis well remarks, is a thing by 
itself. He knows all the tricks of the writer, yet uses them 
with restraint and like a true artist. The narrative gift of 
Cobb—meaning by narrative gift the power to tell a story— 
is irresistible. Cobb, moreover, manages dialog perfectly. It 
is contrived by him to further the action of his tale, and it is 
witty and interesting on its own account. Nor could a writer 
be more subtle than this same Cobb in his differentiation of 
character. His people are forceful, natural, sometimes extra- 
ordinary, but always, as the technical term is, “convincing.” 
Finally, there is the element of plot. That is never absent 
from Cobb’s work, but it is not overdone or extravagant. 

The faculty of a man too hastily labelled as a humorist 
pure and simple to write the grimmest of grim stories and to 
pass from laughter to terror in a single operation, is nothing 
new. It was true of Hoffmann, and it is true of English 
Jacobs, whose “Brown Man’s Friend,” “Jerry Bundler” and 
“The Monkey’s Paw” are a trio of nightmares the haunting hor- 
ror of which has seldom been surpassed. It was probably only 
the depressing circumstances of Poe’s life that prevented him 
from being another example. A strong sense of the grotesque 
and the whimsical finds material quite as readily in the dark 
as in the bright sphere of life. It is this feeling of the whim- 
sical that is Irvin Cobb’s most precious possession. It appears 
in all his stories, grave or gay, but it appears strongest of all 
in the little essays that have more recently been coming from 
his pen. Here his humor is quite unhampered by exigencies of 
plot or scenario and runs its cheery riot unrestrained. 

Take a few passages, quite at random, from the monu- 
mental essay on “Medicine.” Medicine is a sad subject at best, 
but if the chief faculty of humor, as Nietzsche thinks, is to 
relieve tension in the human breast, who has done it more ef- 
fectually than Mr. Cobb, with his surgeon who “takes one look 
at you, asks to be excused, steps into the next room and begins 
greasing a saw,” or his dietist who bids you drink “one of those 
preparations of fermented milk that tastes as if it had dis- 
agreed with you before you swallowed it.” 

Another quality of humor is to find the one inevitable 
comparison. When Mr. Cobb declares that “bacteria lurk 
everywhere, from Bactrian camels to back files of newspapers,” 
you see at once that it was no accident of alliteration that 
steered his thoughts in this bizarre direction. The wonder 
is, not that Bactrian camels should have suggested themselves 
to him as the one ideal microbe host, but that they never should 
have suggested themselves to you. 

And who ever took the sting out of ten minutes’ clever 
fooling as cleverly and handsomely as Cobb in the last para- 
graph of this same essay. 

“There is a time when a doctor looks like an angel to us. 
It is the time when we’re afraid we’re going to break into the 
angel class ourselves.” 

In his attitude toward the arts Mr. Cobb is not quite so 
satisfactory. His reaction from artistic humbug makes him 
“raffish.” One may suggest the asinine element in the profile 
of the rapt worshipper at second hand, but it is not necessary 
to draw the donkey’s head, long ears, snout and all. 

“Lucy D. Lammermoor,” he growls, “may have been a 
lovely person, but to have a lot of foreigners sing about her 
for three hours doesn’t appeal to me.” 


“T should like,” he whoops, spread-eagle fashion, “to enroll 
as a charter member of a league of Americans who believe that 
Frederic Remington and Howard Pyle were greater artists 
than any old master who ever turned out blistered saints and 
fly-blown cherubim.” 

And he will only express a grudging admiration for the 
“soft-boiled pickled ladies, sixteen hands high, with sorre} 
manes, that Bouguereau did.” 

Mr. Cobb’s humor meets us at the cradle and follows us 
through all the peripatetics of work, play, love, tailoring, hair- 
cutting, shaving and manicuring. Features especially strike 
him, and quite justly, as screamingly funny things when a 
detached view is taken of them. 

“It takes a fond and doting parent,” he declares, in his 
essay on “Hair,” “to detect evidences of an actual human as- 
pect in us. Only the ears and mouth appear to be up to plans 
and specifications. There is a mouth which, when open, as it 
generally is, makes the rest of the face look like a tire, and 
there is a pair of ears of such generous size that only a third 
one is needed, somewhere at the back, to give us the appear- 
ance of a loving cup.” 

He has the amusing perversities, too, that are such a fund 
of humor when properly handled. 

“The Constitution,’ he says, in an aside worthy of Mr. 
Dooley at his best and brightest, “was founded first and has 
been foundering ever since, if you can believe what Congress 
says.” And his derivation of the nautical term “boom” is 
“from the hollow booming sound it makes in dashing out 
amateur sailors’ brains.” 

So much for the humor that is Mr. Cobb’s most outstand- 
ing trait. In discussing his more serious qualifications for the 
future authorship of some great novel whose appeal shall be 
nation wide or even race wide, Mr. Davis has put his own pref- 
erences on record, but has failed to mention two short stories 
that seem more big with promise of eventual greatness than 
anything Irvin Cobb has yet written. 

The scene of both stories is laid in his native state, and 
both possess in an eminent degree what the old Greek dramat- 
ists called the “cathartic” quality, and which may be unskil- 
fully defined as the power to stir deeply the springs of pity that 
lurk at the bottom of most human hearts. This is the rarest 
and finest of all literary qualities and is seldom possessed by 
any one not marked out for great work sooner or later. 

In the first, which bears the publisher-made title of “The 
Dogged Under Dog” and had far better have been called “Sing- 
ing Sandy,” a rough Kentucky bully, the terror of the levee 
side, who defines himself as “half bear and half alligator,” 
knocks down and wantonly mistreats a meek, freckled little 
workman called “Singing Sandy,” from his habit of humming 
to himself as he goes about his work. The victim takes his 
beating quietly, but tells the bully, as he goes away, that he 
will return in a month. 

He keeps his word, not only once, but month after month, 
with the invariable result that he is beaten again until his 
freckled face is a mass of scars and contusions. His last beat- 
ing is so terrible that no one looks to see him live through 
another such experience, but he limps away with the same 
message and adds significantly that his boy, who is growing up 
a fine and stalwart lad, will attend to the feud after his death. 

The sudden terror of big Harve Allen at the conviction 
that he has incurred a hatred that will only end with his own 
death or that of his dogged victim, and the flight of the town 
bully over the swollen river to escape from another encounter, 
is one of the surprises of literature. 

The other story, called “Black and White,” shows us 2 
typical southern town, which has found in business prosperity 
solace for its old war wounds, and where the confederate cult 
is only kept up by a handful of old rebel soldiers, growing less 
year by year. The Veterans’ Society holds its monthly meet- 

ing on an Emancipation day, when the whole of the colored 
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population is making jubilee, with procession, bands, fireworks 
and speeches. The “business” before it is to elect a new color- 
bearer instead of an old soldier who has died during the month. 
Only two old tired men turn up at the meeting, and while 
they are pathetically wondering where the other members can 
be, an old “white man’s nigger,” called Ike Copeland, who is 
out of key with the racial celebration, comes into the hall and 
asks if he can “rest his frame” a while. They give him leave 
to stay, and he tells them the story, which they have often 
heard before, of how he accompanied his young master to the 
front, brought away his body under fire when he was killed, 
buried it and came home to the ruined town to work at his 
trade of harness making until he had earned enough to give it 
a burial beside the dead “mas’r an’ missis’ ” in the family lot. 
“There was a crude majesty in the old negro’s poise and 
in the gesturing of his long arms. It was easy to conceive 


that his grand dam had been an African chieftainess. The 
spell of his story-telling filled the bare hall. The comb of white 
that ran up his scalp stood erect, like carded wool, and his 
jaundiced eyeballs rolled in his head with the exultation of 
the bygone achievement. In different settings a priest of 
ancient Egypt might have made such a figure.” 

In the fervor of the common cause all racial differences 
fuse themselves. The poor old negro is made a member and 
color-bearer of the dwindling army post, and the precious silken 
banner with the white saltire is passed into the emancipated 
hands that dug the grave of the boy who fought and died that 
slavery might endure. 

With a final touch that De Maupassant might envy, the 
story closes with the new color-bearer humbly doffing his hat 
at the door as one of his new comrades slips a piece of silver 
into his hand. 


Who's Cobb—and Why 


By Robert H. Davis 
(Originally Contributed to “ The New York Sun”) 


Most biographers prefer to mutilate their canvas with 

a small daub which purports to be a sketch of the most 
significant event in the life of the accused. Around this it is 
their custom to paint smaller and less impressive scenes, blend- 
ing the whole by placing it in a large gilded frame, which, for 
obvious reasons, costs more than the picture—and it is worth 
more. Pardon me, therefore, if I creep upon Mr. Cobb from 
the lower left-hand corner of the canvas and chase him across 
the open space as rapidly as possible. It is not for me to 
indicate when the big events in his life will occur or to lay the 
milestones of the route along which he will travel. I know 
only that they are in the future, and that, regardless of any 
of his achievements in the past, Irvin Cobb has not yet come 
into his own. 

The first glimpse I had of him was in a half-tone por- 
trait in the New York Evening World five years ago. This 
picture hung, pendant-like, from a title which read “Through 
Funny Glasses. By Irvin S. Cobb.” It was the face of a man 
scarred with uncertainty; an even money proposition that he 
had either just emerged from the Commune or was about to 
enter it. Grief was written on the brow; more than written, 
it was emblazoned. The eyes were heavy with inexpressible 
sadness. The corners of the mouth were drooped, heighten- 
ing the whole effect of incomprehensible depression. Quickly 
I turned to the next page among the stock quotations, where 
T got my depression in a blanket form. The concentrated Cobb 
was too much for me. 

A few days later I came suddenly upon the face again. 
The very incongruity of its alliance with laughter over- 
whelmed me, and wonderingly I read what he had written, not 
once, but every day, always with the handicap of that half- 
tene. If Cobb were an older man, I would go on the witness 
stand and swear that the photograph was made when he was 
witnessing the Custer Massacre or the passing of Geronimo 
through the winter quarters of his enemies. Notwithstanding, 
he supplied my week’s laughter. 

Digression this: 

After Bret Harte died, many stories were written by San 
Franciscans who knew him when he first put in an appear- 
ance on the Pacific Coast. One contemporary described mi- 
nutely how Bret would come silently up the stairs of the old 
Alta office, glide down the dingy hallway through the ex- 


L: me deal with this individual in a categorical way. 


change room, and seat himself at the now historic desk. It 
teok Bret fifteen minutes to sharpen a lead pencil, one hour 
for sober reflection, and three hours to write a one-stick para- 
graph, after which he would carefully tear it up, gaze out of 
the window down the Golden Gate and go home. 

He repeated this formula the following day, and at the 
end of the week succeeded in turning out three or four sticks 
which he considered fit to print. In later years, after fame 
had sought him out and presented him with a fur-lined over- 
coat, which I am bound to say Bret knew how to wear, the files 
of the Alta were ransacked for the pearls he had dropped in 
his youth. A few gems were identified—a very few. Beside 
this entire printed collection the New England Primer would 
have looked like a set of encyclopedia. Bret worked slowly, 
methodically, brilliantly, and is an imperishable figure in 
American letters. 

Returning to Cobb: He has already written twenty times 
more than Bret Harte turned out during his entire career. 
He has made more people laugh and written better short stories. 
He has all of Harte’s subtle and delicate feeling, and will, if 
he is spared, write better novels about the people of to-day 
than Bret Harte, with all his genius and imagination, wrote 
around the Pioneers. I know of no single instance where one 
man has shown such fecundity and quality as Irvin Cobb has 
so far evinced, and it is my opinion that his complete works 
at fifty will contain more good humor, more good short stories, 
and at least one bigger novel than the works of any other single 
contemporaneous figure. 

He was born in Paducah, Kentucky, in June, ’76. I have 
taken occasion to look into the matter and find that his exist- 
ence was peculiarly varied. He belonged to one of those old 
Scuthern families—there being no new Southern families—and 
passed through the public schools sans incident. At the age of 
sixteen we find him driving an ice-wagon through a particularly 
oppressive summer; and that fall, when the julep season was 
over and the demand for ice in bulk fell away alarmingly, he 
went into the office of The Paducah Daily News as a repor- 
torial cub. 

He was first drawn to daily journalism because he yearned 
to be an illustrator. Indeed, he went so far as to write local 
humorous stories, illustrating them himself. The pictures must 
have been pretty bad, although they served to keep people from 
saying that his literature was the worst thing in the paper. 
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Resisting all efforts of the editor, the stockholders and the 
subscribers of “The Paducah Daily News,” he remained bar- 
ricaded behind his desk until his nineteenth year, when he was 
crowned with a two-dollar raise and a secondary caption under 
his picture which read, “The youngest managing editor of a 
daily paper in the United States.” 

If Cobb were consulted in the matter of this review, he 
would like to have these preliminaries expunged from his biog- 
raphy. But the public is entitled to the details. 

It is also true that he stacked up more libel suits than a 
newspaper of limited capital with a staff of local attorneys 
could handle before he moved to Louisville, where, for three 
years, he was staff correspondent of “The Evening Post.” It 
was here that Cobb discovered how far a humorist could go 
without being invited to step out at 6.00 A. M. and rehearse 
The Rivals with real horse-pistols. 

The first sobering episode in his life occurred when the 
Goebel murder echoed out of Kentucky. He reported this 
historic assassination and covered the subsequent trials in the 
Georgetown court-house. Doubtless the seeds of tragedy which 
mark some of his present work were sown here. Those who 
are familiar with his writings know that occasionally he sets 
his cap and bells aside and dips his pen into the very darkness 
of life. We find it particularly in three of his short stories 
entitled “An Occurrence Up a Side Street,” “The Belled Buz- 
zard,” and “Fishhead.” Nothing better can be found in Edgar 
Allan Poe’s collected works. One is impressed not only with 
the beauty and simplicity of his prose, but with the tremendous 
power of his tragic conceptions and his art in dealing with 
terror. There appears to be no phase of human emotion be- 
yond his pen. Without an effort he rises from the level of 
actualities to the high plane of boundless imagination, invoking 
laughter or tears at will. 

After his Louisville experience, Cobb married and returned 
to Paducah to be managing editor of “The Democrat.” Either 
Paducah or “The Democrat” got on his nerves, and, after a 
comparison of the Paducah school of journalism with the 
metropolitan brand, he turned his face (see “Evening World” 
half-tone) in the direction of New York, buoyed up by the 
illusion that he was needed there along with other reforms. 

He arrived at the gates of Manhattan full of hope, and 
visited every newspaper office in New York without receiving 
encouragement to call again. Being resourceful, he retired to 
his suite of hall bedrooms on Fifty-seventh Street West, and 
wrote a personal letter to every city editor in New York, setting 
forth in each instance the magnificent intellectual propor- 
tions of the epistolographer. The next morning, by mail, Cobb 
had offers for a job from five of them. He selected “The Even- 
ing Sun.” 

At about that time the Portsmouth Peace Conference con- 
vened, and “The Sun” sent the Paducah party to help cover 
the proceedings. Upon arriving at Portsmouth, Cobb cast his 
experienced eye over the situation, discovered that the story 
was already well covered by a large coteri of competent, seri- 
ous-minded young men, and went into action to write a few 
columns daily on subjects having no bearing whatsoever on 
the conference. These stories were written in the ebullition of 
youth, inspired by the ecstasy which rises from the possession 
of a steady job; a perfect deluge from the well springs of 
spontaneity. There wasn’t a single fact in the entire series, 
and yet “The Sun” syndicated these stories through the United 
States. All they possessed was I-N-D-I-V-I-D-U-A-L-I-T-Y. 

At the end of three weeks Cobb returned to New York, 
to find that he could have a job on any newspaper in it. This 
bring him to “The Evening World,” the half-tone engraving, 
which was the first glimpse I had of him, and the dawn of 
his subsequent triumphs. For four years he supplied the even- 
ing edition and the “Sunday World” with a comic feature, to 
say nothing of a comic opera, written to order in five days. 
The absence of a guillotine in New York State accounts for 
his escape for this latter offence. Nevertheless, in all else his 





standard of excellence ascended. He reported the Thaw trial 
in long-hand, writing over 500,000 words of testimony and ob- 
servation, establishing a new style for reporting trials, and 
gave further evidence of his power. That performance will 
stand out in the annals of American journalism as one of the 
really big reportorial achievements. 

At about this juncture in his career, Cobb’s mind wan- 
dered back to the Paducah ice-wagon, the cold-storage of his 
memory. In a figurative sense, he opened this door to the 
past, reached in and took out some of the recollections of his 
youth. These he converted into The Escape of Mr. Trimm, 
his first short fiction story. It appeared in “The Saturday 
Evening Post.” The court scene was so absolutely true to life, 
so minutely perfect in its atmosphere, that a Supreme Court 
Judge signed an unsolicited and voluntary note for publication, 
in which he said that Mr. Cobb had reported with marvelous 
accuracy and fulness a murder trial at which His Honor had 
presided. 

Gelett Burgess, in a lecture at Columbia College, said that 
Cobb was one of the ten great American humorists. Cobb 
ought to demand a recount. There are not ten humorists in 
the world, although Cobb is one of them. 

The extraordinary thing about Cobb is that he can turn 
a burst of laughter into a funeral oration, a snicker into a 
shudder and a smile into a crime. He writes in octaves, strik- 
ing instinctively all the chords of humor, tragedy, pathos and 
romance with either hand. Observe this man, in his thirty- 
seventh year, possessing gifts the limitations of which even 
he himself has not yet recognized. 

In appraising a writer, we must consider the man’s high- 
est achievement, and in comparing him with others the verdict 
must be reached only upon consideration of his best work. For 
scintillant wit and unflagging good humor, read his essays on 
the Teeth, the Hair and the Stomach. If you desire a perfect 
blending of all that is essential to a short story, read “The 
Escape of Mr. Trimm,” or “Words and Music.” If you are 
in search of pure, unadulterated, boundless terror, the grue- 
some quality, the blackness of despair and the fear of death 
in the human conscience, “Fishhead,” “The Belled Buzzard” or 
“An Occurrence Up a Side Street” will enthrall you. 

Thus in Irvin Cobb we find Mark Twain, Bret Harte and 
Edgar Allan Poe at their best. Reckon with these potenti- 
alities in the future. Speculate, if you will, upon the sort of 
a novel that is bound, some day, to come from his pen. There 
seems to be no pinnacles along the horizon of the literary fu- 
ture that are beyond him. If he uses his pen for an Alpine 
stock, the Matterhorn is his. 

There are critics and reviewers who do not entirely agree 
with me concerning Cobb. But they will. 

As I write these lines I recall a conversation I had with 
Irvin Cobb on the hurricane deck of a Fifth Avenue "bus one 
bleak November afternoon in 1911. We had met at the funeral 
of Joseph Pulitzer, in whose employ we had served in the past. 

Cobb was in a reflective mood, chilled to the marrow, and 
not particularly communicative. 

At the junction of Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street 
we were held up by congested traffic. After a little maneu- 
vering on the part of a mounted policeman, the Fifth Avenue 
tide flowed through and onward again. 

“It reminds me of a river,” said Cobb, “into which all 
numanity is drawn. Some of these people think because they 
are walking up-stream they are getting out of it. But they 
never escape. The current is at work on them. Some day they 
will get tired and go down again, and finally pass out to sea. 
It is the same with the real rivers. They do not flow up- 
hill.” 

He lapsed into silence. 

“What’s on your mind?” I inquired. 

“Nothing particular,” he said, scanning the banks of the 
great municipal stream, “except that I intend to write a novel 
some day about a boy born at the headwaters. Gradually he 


floats down through the tributaries, across the valleys, swings 
into the main stream, and docks finally at one of the cities on 
its banks. This particular youth was a great success—in the 
beginning. Every door was open to him. He had position, 
brains and popularity to boot. He married brilliantly. And 
then The Past, a trivial, unimportant Detail, lifted its head 
and barked at him. He was too sensitive to bark back. There- 
upon it bit him and he collapsed.” 

Again Cobb ceased talking. For some reason—indefinable 
—I respected his silence. Two blocks further down he took 
up the thread of his story again: 

“___and one evening, just about sundown, a river hand, 
sitting on a string-piece of a wharf, saw a derby hat bobbing 
in the muddy Mississippi, floating unsteadily but surely into 
the Gulf of Mexico.” 

As is his habit, Cobb tugged at his lower lip. 

“What are you going to call this novel?” 

“I don’t know. What do you think?” 

“Why not ‘The River’?” 

“Very well; I’ll call it ‘The River.’” 

He scrambled from his seat. “I’m docking at Twenty- 
seventh Street. Good-by. Keep your hat out of the water.” 

Laboriously he made his way down the winding stair-case 
from the upper deck, dropped flat-footed on the asphalt pave- 
ment, turned his collar up, leaned into the gust of wind from 
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the South, and swung into the cross-current of another 
stream. 

I doubt if he has any intention of calling his story “The 
River.” But I am sure the last chapter will contain something 
about an unhappy wretch who wore a derby hat at the moment 
he walked hand in hand with his miserable Past into the 
Father of Waters. 


* * * * * * * 


For those who wish to know something of his personal side, 
I can do no better than to record his remarks to a stranger 
who, in my presence, asked Irvin Cobb, without knowing to 
whom he was speaking, what kind of a person Cobb was. 

“Well, to be perfectly frank with you,” replied the Paducah 
prodigy, “Cobb is related to my wife by marriage, and if you 
don’t object to a brief sketch, with all the technicalities elimi- 
nated, I should say that in appearance he is rather bulky, 
standing six feet high, not especially beautiful, a light roan 
in color, with a black mane. His figure is undecided, but 
might be called bunchy in places. He belongs to several clubs, 
including The Yonkers Pressing Club and The Park Hill 
Democratic Marching Club, and has always, like his father, 
who was a Confederate soldier, voted the Democratic ticket. 
He has had one wife and one child and still has them. In 
religion he is an Innocent Bystander.” 

Could anything be fuller than this? 





The Song of the Pine Cone 


By Norma 


PINE cone lying all sad and forlorn, 
A In the mazy warmth of a summer morn, 

Smiled suddenly up at the deep, blue sky, 
And breathed in a whisper almost a sigh: 


O, golden Sun, my sweetheart be, 

Linger a little along with me; 

Thy gentle rays such comfort bring, 

Thy tender touch makes my sad heart sing. 

I fell last night from a tall pine-tree, 

And I’ve wept the whole night through, you see— 
O, golden Sun, my sweetheart be, 
And linger a little along with me. 


Bright Carson 


The same brown cone in the evening clear, 

As she saw a moonbeam come stealing near, 
Called out to the wind for a breezy wing, 

And lifted a gentle voice to sing: 


O, silver Moon, my playmate be, 
Show me the wonders I long to see; 
The woods ashine in the pale moonlight, 
When fairies dance through the swift moth’s flight; 
When elves and goblins and gnomes make glee, 
And the star-ships sail on a shimmering sea— 

O, silver Moon, my playmate be, 

And show me the wonders I long to see. 


Two lovers came strolling through woods agleam, 
And raptly they whispered of love’s young dream, 
They carried the small brown cone away, 
But as they went they heard her say: 


O, Lovers dear, be kind to me, 
I have a gift I will give to thee; 
My fragrance is of the perfumed pine, 
And stalwart virtue has marked my line; 
O, take my spirit and set it free, 
The gift of true love I'll leave with thee— 
O, Lovers dear, be kind to me, 
Take me, and set my spirit free. 





Raden and the Joy of Life 


By C. D. Morley 


A study of the greatest living English poet in connection with 
the new and complete Seven Seas Edition of his works 


HE past few months have been marked by a revival of 

I discussion in regard to Rudyard Kipling. “Revival” 

is not the right word, for interest in Kipling has never 

faded. But there was a period of a few years during which 

the popular opinion of Kipling was rather that of an accepted 

classic than of a living author, still young, who might at any 
moment become volcanic. 

Kipling has passed into the strong room of English litera- 
ture; there is no finer tribute to his mastery than the hardy 
band of pirates who have preyed upon the gold-fleets of his 
authorized publishers. It seems as though nothing new could 
be said. But several new and interesting sidelights on his 
work and his personality have appeared lately on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

An admirable article in a recent number of the English 
“World’s Work” treats Kipling as the Apostle to the Pessi- 
mists. His fellow-craftsmen—Shaw, Bennett, Wells, even 
Hardy, greatest of all, are undisguised pessimists. The post- 
Victorians have done great work—but it is a work of demo- 
lition. They harp gloomily on the littleness of man, the shab- 
biness of life, the bitter shifts of chance. 

Against these post-Victorian pessimists, Mr. Kipling stands 
alone. As the English “World’s Work” says, “Though at times 
he has protested vigorously against what he dislikes, he com- 
menced with no set system of criticism—he is unique in having 
liked the world when he first saw it and in having liked it better 
the better he knew it.” 

The ground of this unquenchable buoyancy (continues the 
article referred to) is to be found in Kipling’s sheer faith in 
character. Fine character is a thing good enough to outbalance 
all evil. But character is a thing artistically satisfying in 
itself, be it good or bad. And Kipling prefers to contemplate 
the good. 

Thus we have Kipling the optimist. Then comes Kipling 
the democrat—who scouted the old “aesthetic” idea that poetry 
was only for the languorous few. Music and rhythm dwell in 
the hearts of all, and Kipling blew a bracing blast to set plain 
men’s hearts a-thumping. I sometimes think it is only the 
same movement that has gone on in sport. Years ago, when 
did the common people have a chance to enjoy a game of ten- 
nis? It was an occult mystic pastime which could only be 
participated in by those of gentle birth and breeding. And so 
with poetry (a kind of spiritual tennis after all). 

Kipling has seriously taken in hand the question of pro- 
viding spiritual playgrounds for plain men. Kipling’s phrases 
have passed into the vernacular of the London bus-top and 
the American smoking-car. Men who would break into a per- 
spiration if they were called “political” yet thrill with “If” and 
the “Recessional.” 

And then we come to Kipling the vigorous man, the cham- 
pion of the thrill of living. Irvin Cobb, in a recent interview 
with Rudyard Kipling published in the “New York Evening 
Post,” compares him (physically at least) to Theodore Roose- 
velt. And there is much that is significant in the comparison. 
For in both these men we find a vigorous martial spirit that 
can best be expressed by the hackneyed phrase, “Joy in Life.” 
It is this “light, sane joy of life” that makes Kipling so comely 
a guide for youth in an age full of dubious pessimism and 
unclean vapors. 

In 1890, at the very beginning of Kipling’s career, Ste- 
venson wrote from Samoa, “Certainly Kipling has the gifts; 





the fairy godmothers were all tipsy at his christening: what 
will he do with them?” 

What has he done with his gifts? The new “Seven Seas” 
edition of his works runs to twenty-three volumes. There is 
humor and pathos; tragedy and comedy; fantasy, poetry, his- 
tory and grim realism in those twenty-three volumes. Above 
all, he has clung fast to the abiding quality which makes his 
work permanently valuable to us. Coarse-fibered it may be in 
spots—biting, harsh and shrewd—but always rich in the strong 
joy of life, the grip of the essential things. No dreaming of 
a cloistered recluse and dreamer, this; it has the stamp of the 
man who has faced the winds of the world. Kipling, Conrad, 
Masefield—they are all of the same school. They have gone 
out into the grime and glory; they have felt the throb and 
thrill of it; felt the lift of the green Atlantic, seen the soaring 
peaks of romance. 


“Ha’ done with the Tents of Shem, dear lass, 
We’ve seen the seasons through, 
And it’s time to turn on the old trail, our own trail, the 
out trail, 


] 
Pull out, pull out, on the Long Trail—the trail that is 
always new.” 


All the way through his poems there rings the same brave 
note. It is not “aesthetic,” true; by which (I suppose) we 
mean there is no yammering, no muling and puling over 
blighted hopes and bleeding hearts. Sentiment, but not senti- 
mentality, you will find in Kipling. “Brutal realist,” someone 
has said. Aye, but friends, the world is brutally realistic, when 
you get down to brown earth and salt water. 


“For to be’old, and for to see 
For to admire this world so wide——” 


That is Kipling’s creed, and one he never flinches from. 

Those who hold that every author should be remorselessly 
chloroformed after his first big success, because true art is 
the product of struggle and adversity, receive a sore dent in the 
case of Kipling. For close on twenty-five years have passed 
since his first big success, and he is still the same independent, 
unspoiled spirit. No morning talks to women’s clubs, no flut- 
tering about at teas and salons. Kipling is the man of shaggy 
tweeds. One thinks of him and of the Sussex downs, the cutty 
pipe, the open air. He has a man’s pride in his work, and a 
man’s reticence. 

It must never be forgotten, too, that Kipling is not yet 
fifty. Perhaps his big work is still ahead of him, who knows? 
The “Seven Seas” edition of his works is being published, true; 
but we hear that new volumes may be added to the set if any- 
thing more appears in the future. 

The writer of this has a faith in Kipling that time may 
not dim. As a boy he was reared on the three greatest boy- 
classics of the past generation—if not of all time. Treasure 
Island, Uncle Remus and The Jungle Books—what more can 
the heart desire? Even Peter Pan pales beside those inimit- 
able three. Never shall I forget the friendly clean-cut prose 
of the Jungle Books. And how there ring in my ears the 
thrilling words— 


“Now these are the laws of the jungle, 
And many and mighty are they— 

But the head and hoof of the law 

And the haunch, and the hump, is obey!” 
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Any adequate appreciation of Kipling must reckon with 
this boy-spirit of his that goes out to children with the sort 
of brusque tenderness they most adore. I remember being told 
by the daughter of Sir Courtenay Ilbert that when her father 
held a government post in Simla, years ago, Kipling was then 
a young man in the town—an ugly young man with spectacles. 
She and her sisters were children at the time; and there was 
nothing they enjoyed so much as the times when Mr. Kipling 
came to tea and would tell them animal stories. 

The breathless attention with which this audience of little 
English girls hung on his words was prophetic of the way in 
which a larger world-audience has watched him. Everyone re- 
members the hush when he lay at death’s door in New York. 
It would be absurd to say that all the world has loved him. 
He is too strong, too masculine, too crisp—too like the north 
wind of which Jacques sang—“that feelingly persuades me 
what I am.” He persuades too feelingly sometimes. “Flan- 
neled fools and muddied oafs” is a notable example. England, 
because he loved her so much, has been a little suspicious of 
him. And yet who, of any nation, can read that grand outburst, 
“The Flag of England,” without a tingle at the spine? 

For all this bold, robust masculinity, Kipling’s work has 
its tender side. Here and there in his books you may unex- 
pectedly slip into a little dream-world which lies behind the 
more solid masonry of his fame. Everyone will think of The 
Brushwood Boy and They. This side of Kipling, this mellow- 
ing fancy which is bound to assert itself more and more in his 
later work, reminds one of the fine words in O. Henry’s last 
pcem— 


That he bring out of the tumult 
Fitter, and undefiled 

To women the heart of a woman, 
To children the heart of a child.” 

“Test of the man, if his worth be 
In accord with the ultimate plan 

That he be not, to his marring, 
Always and utterly man; 
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The final estimate of Kipling, if there ever can be such a 
thing, will, I think, revert to something of the note struck in 
the interview with Irvin Cobb, referred to above. He has, in 
ccmmon with Mr. Roosevelt, a flush of the audacious sense of 
living which fills more anaemic men with amaze. Like him 
or not, he is alive, vibrant with the flow of blood and the bracing 
of muscles. In an age when so many men have found life 
dreary and painful, he has deliberately gripped it in both 
hands, wrung it dry, and found it good. Vigor, optimism, cour- 
age—call it what you will. The fact remains, Kipling is, has 
been for twenty-five years, and probably will be for twenty- 
five years to come, the most vital figure in English literature. 

One parting shot—to those who consider him the “brutal 
realist.” Have you read “The Three-Decker,” that fine poem 
where he covertly tells us so much of his gospel of art? The 
modern novels of the social evil, of the vexed questions of man- 
hood and womanhood, he compares to the fast and glittering 
streamers of to-day. But those who go a-voyaging for the 
glory of the sea, long for the old three-volume novel, the dear 
old three-decker— 





“We asked no social questions—we pumped no hidden shame— 
We never talked obstetrics when the Little Stranger came” — 


And again— 


“That route is barred to steamers: you’ll never lift again 
Our purple-painted headlands or the lordly keeps of Spain; 
They’re just beyond your skyline, howe’er so far you cruise 
In a ram-you-damn-you liner with a brace of bucking screws. 


“Hull down—hull down and under—she dwindles to a speck, 
With a noise of pleasant music and dancing on her deck; 
All’s well—all’s well aboard her—she’s left you far behind, 
With a scent of old-world roses through the fog that ties you 

blind.” 


And there are many of us who have no desire to talk ob- 
stetrics. Ours the open sea, the baking jungle, the Sussex 
downs—anywhere, so it be with the Master. 


RICHARDSON 





Kipling at Home 
By Irvin S. Cobb 


From an interview with the English author 


(Reprinted from the “ New York Evening Post™) 


RITING after a day spent with Kipling, Irvin S. 
WV Cobb says: 


“I had always felt that I would rather meet 
Rudyard Kipling than any other man in letters, and I was de- 
lighted when the invitation came. And I must say I was a lit- 
tle surprised, too. If he had been living in London it would 
have been different. But when a literary man in England 
achieves.a certain point of greatness, he goes away from the 
haunts of his kind, he becomes a sort of Aryan 
myth, he fades into the ether, he’s like the 
nebula—you know he’s there, but you can’t 
quite distinguish him. The inspiration of it is 
to escape from bother. So I was relieved and a 
little surprised, as I say, to get the feeling of 
tangibility about Kipling that the invitation 
brought. 
“We went down by train to Robertsbridge 
on a perfect day in late October. It was all 
new to me, that glorious country, and it seemed 
a concentration of all the stage effects I had 


ee 


The Home of Rudyard Kipling 


At Bateman's Burwash. Sussex, England 


seen in plays of English country life. The trees looked as if 
they had just received their finishing touches from Maxfield 
Parrish, and the grass—well, I’m a good Kentuckian, you 
know, and all that, but that English grass looked the way I 
think the blue grass would look if they took the blue grass in 
every night and washed it and combed and brushed it and put 
it back in the morning. 

“At Robertsbridge—by the way, that village is just what 


you’d expect it to be, typical, absolutely typical, 
with a sign of the Blue Boar or something or other 
and tenantry and the rest of it—I had another 
shock of delight. I saw Giles. I had always 
yearned for a sight of him, and there he was. He 
wore a smock and gaiters and a fringe of whiskers 
under his chin and he carried a staff. I almost 
slapped him on the back and called him ‘gaffer.’ 
He was an old friend of mine, though he’ll never 
know it. 

“We took the local auto at Robertsbridge 
—there’s only one in the place—and it got us out 
to Bateman’s Burwash in good time, though it 
made a noise like a patent churn gone drunk, as 
Kipling said. We arrived a little ahead of time, 
and both Mr. and Mrs. Kipling were out, but had 
left word that they would soon return, so we took 
a stroll in the garden. 

“We had not gone far from the house when 
we heard a shout and saw a man jump over a 
hedge and run toward us. You can imagine how 
surprised I was to recognize Rudyard Kipling and 
still more surprised at his very cordial greeting. 
You see, I had heard, as I presumer many other 
Americans have heard, that he was a crab—and 
especially to Americans. But I imagine they are 





TO WINSTON CHURCHILL 


the kind of traveling Americans who recognize him in a rail- 
way train and rush up to him and say, ‘Oh, it’s Mr. Kipling, 
isn’t it? I’ve read your stuff and I like it and I’m so glad to 
meet you!’ 

“What’s he like? Well, to me he appeared, at first flush, 
a combination of Theodore Roosevelt, William Travers Jerome, 
and Bob Davis. He has a big jaw and he wears shiny glasses 
and shows his teeth like T. R., and he’s a short man and blocky, 
with a big strong hand. He has that quick felinity of move- 
ment that is the most notable outward characteristic of Jerome, 
and a rapid thrust and parry in conversation and a very defi- 
nite, impressive way of forming and stating a conviction. 

“It didn’t take me two minutes in that walk through the 
garden, up to the house, to find out that in spite of his great 
work, and his experience, he feels a tremendous enthusiasm 
about everything that is worth while. He’s not a bit blasé, he 
isn’t Englishy English—that is, not in an unpleasant sense— 
but is a cosmopolitan in the real meaning of the word. And 
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the little details of life in general and in nature attract him 
surprisingly.” 

Mr. Cobb sat long alone with Kipling in the garden, and 
the English writer talked frankly of his tastes and his dislikes. 
He doesn’t care for the ultra-moderns of his craft in England 
and upon one of them, perhaps the most widely known, his dis- 
favor falls most heavily. But that is another story that can- 
not be told here. 

He knows next to nothing of the new generation of young 
writers in this country. But the mention of Mr. Dooley brought 
a quick exclamation of praise. 

“Ah, Dunne!” he said. “There you have a great man— 
one of the greatest of the writers of English of this century! 
It is an extraordinary combination. There is an Irishman 
writing as an Irishman, yet if I were asked to pick four samples 
of literary achievement that most fitly typified the impulse and 
the humor of your American life, three of my selections would 
be from Mr. Dooley.” 


To Winston Churchill 


By A. Dallas Williams 
(After Reading “ The Inside of the Cup i 


HE Golden Age lies just beyond our ken, 
Not in the distant, dim, and dusky past.— 


Thou art the watchman who, with trumpet blast, 


Rings out the call for men, courageous men 
To speak the truth so that the church again 
May fill her place resplendent, unsurpassed! 


Thou art the watchman who, with trumpet blare, 
Rigs out the call for men of courage, strong 
To dare and do, to challenge buttressed wrong; 
To lead to fairer heights and purer air; 
The new religion with its aspects fair 
Calls for brave seers to lead the mighty throng! 


Thou, like some prophet of the olden days, 

Dost stand interpreting the age’s need: 

More faith in God and man, less faith in creed. 
Then for thy message take our earnest praise, 
And may it kindle in our hearts a blaze 

That will consume our selfishness and greed. 
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se OW I thrilled’”—so wrote Charles Sumner in describ- 
H ing a tour through England in 1838—“How I thrilled 
when I saw a guide-board on the road pointing ‘To 
Boston!’” At that period Sumner was not alone among 
American pilgrims in regarding that Lincolnshire town as the 





Boston Prison 


Where the Pilgrim Fathers were incarcerated 








chief objective of an expedition to the haunts of the Pilgrim 
Fathers; in his case, too, the route he followed may have been 
influenced by the fact that he was a native of the Massachu- 
setts capital. 

But to-day, when we have a clearer knowledge of all that 
led to the voyage of the Mayflower, it is not at Boston in 
Lincolnshire, but at Babworth in Nottinghamshire that we must 
begin our pilgrimage to the haunts of the founders of New 
England. And in Babworth it is the village church, a pictur- 
esque building crowning the summit of a tree-embowered hill, 
which provides the pilgrim with his starting-point, for it was 
within its walls there once re-echoed the voice of the preacher 
whose teaching made the Pilgrim Fathers what they were. 
The passing centuries have wrought little change on the sacred 
building; it seems as aloof from the great world to-day as when, 
some three and a quarter centuries ago, one Richard Clifton 
became the rector of the parish. How he imbibed his Puritan 
convictions is not known, but by the time he became rector of 
Babworth in 1586 he had already formed definite opinions in 
favor of a congregational form of church government. Among 
the people of that countryside who found the puritanical teach- 
ing of Clifton to their liking were two men who were destined 
to play a conspicuous part in the founding of the Plymouth 
colony across the Atlantic. Their names were William Brew- 
ster and William Bradford, the former of whom became the 
ruling elder of the Pilgrim Fathers’ congregation, and the 
latter the governor of the colony and its first historian. Three 
years after Clifton came to Babworth the first of these two, 
William Brewster, returned to the Scrooby Manor House in 
which he had been born, and a little later he succeeded his 
father as postmaster there on the great North Road. 

That occupation, entailing the keeping of an ample supply 
of horses, gave Brewster the means of attending in comfort 
the ministry of Clifton at Babworth some seven miles distant, 
for such a journey involved no more than a little equestrian 
exercise; but what did such attendance mean for that twelve- 
year-old lad whose earnest face was conspicuous among the 
worshippers in that little church every Sunday? William 
Bradford is his name, and he has trudged hither all the way 
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The Home of William Bradford 


from Austerfield, a village on the borders of Yorkshire, and 
will have to pace all those weary miles back again. 

Left an orphan when an infant of twelve months, the ward 
now of his grandparents and anon of his uncles, and having 
for his outward environment a village of dreary and monoto- 
nous aspect, it was little marvel perhaps that William Bradford 
manifested so precocious an interest in serious things. “When 
he was about a dozen years old,” wrote Cotton Mather, “the 
reading of the Scriptures began to cause great impressions 
upon him; and those impressions were much assisted and im- 
proved when he came to enjoy Master Richard Clifton’s illu- 
minating ministry.” At Austerfield may still be seen the 
house in which William Bradford was born. It goes by the 


name of the Manor, an interesting survival of the fairly affluent 


position of his parents, but has long been divided into two 
laborers’ tenements. For many reasons that humble dwelling 
is one of the most impressive of all American shrines on Eng- 
lish soil. Not merely was William Bradford a leading spirit 
in the events which led to the sailing of the Mayflower, not 
only did he become the governor of Plymouth colony, but by 
the writing of his History of the Plymouth Plantation he won 
for himself the proud distinction of being the father of Ameri- 
can literature. Such were two of the men who attended 
Richard Clifton’s ministry in Babworth Church. 

Exactly how long Clifton was allowed to use the pulpit of 
the Church of England from whence to preach doctrines at 
variance with its creed is unknown, but by 1603 his non-con- 
formity had become so notorious that it could not be overlooked 
any longer. When the Puritans of this countryside could no 
more count upon hearing palatable truth from the pulpit of 
Babworth Church, they were naturally driven to seek elsewhere 
for spiritual guidance, and to whom should they turn but to 
William Brewster, the postmaster of Scrooby, who had already 
shown himself so keenly interested in the cause of religious 
reformation? It is easy to imagine the process by which 
Brewster’s home at Scrooby became the meeting-place of 
Richard Clifton’s adherents. Instead of wending their way to 
Babworth Church it was natural for them to hold informal 
gatherings in Scrooby Manor House, and as natural for those 
gatherings to result ere long in the formation of a little Sep- 
aratist congregation. Whatever the process, however, it is 
certain that by 1606 the earnest spirits of Clifton’s congrega- 
tion had banded themselves together at Scrooby under his 
pastoral oversight. 

Hence in tracing the footprints of the Pilgrim Fathers 
there is no spot to which the wanderer so eagerly turns as to 
the old farmhouse of Scrooby Manor. This manor once be- 
longed to Cardinal Wolsey, who found here a peaceful retreat 
from the cares of state and the anger of his king. The archi- 


Babworth Church 


episcopal palace itself seems to have fallen into decay prior to 
the time of William Brewster, but the farmhouse of the manor, 
in which he lived and discharged his duties as postmaster and 
dispensed his hospitality to his fellow Separatists, still exists, 
and has become a shrine of absorbing interest to countless 
pilgrims from the New World. 

Although the great iron road of modern times passes al- 
most within a stone’s throw of Scrooby Manor and village, 
there is little here to remind one of the haste and change of 
these newer days. Save for the rush of trains speeding by 
now and then, this rural silence is disturbed only by such nature 
sounds as fell upon the ears of William Brewster, or by the 
pealing of the bells which ineffectually called him to the village 
church more than three centuries ago. All the houses in the 
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village bear the golden strain of time on their warm red walls 
and roofs, and the spire of the ancient church mirrors itself 
in the river Ryton as it used to do in the days when the Pilgrim 
Fathers flaunted their non-conformity almost within its shadow. 
Although the great North Road was deflected to the west of 
Scrooby a hundred years ago, it is still possible to follow its 
course through the village and across the old ford of the Ryton 
close to William Brewster’s ancient home. It is sometimes as- 
serted that the love of nature beauty is a growth of modern 
times, yet even the Pilgrim Fathers cannot have been so intent 
upon the beauties of the future world as to have been insensible 
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The Guildhall 
Boston. England 


to the quiet loveliness of this countryside, with its gently flow- 
ing streams, its rich woodlands, its undulating meadows. Nor 
can they have contemplated without many a sharp pang the 
days when these sights should fill their eyes no more. Yet it 
had to be. Though they knew it not then, the voice of the New 
World was calling. 

For just as there came a day when Richard Clifton could 
no longer retain his living at Babworth, so there came a time 
when it was no longer possible for the Scrooby congregation to 
evade the clutch of the law. “They could not long continue in 
any peaceable condition,” wrote William Bradford, “but were 
hunted and persecuted on every side.” The houses of some 
were watched day and night; others had their property con- 
fiscated and were thrown into prison. To their credit be it 
recorded, these happenings “were none other than they looked 
for.” Still, anticipation cannot have lessened their miseries, 
and it is no marvel that at length the Scrooby congregation 





resolved to migrate to Holland, “where they heard was Free- 
dom of Religion for all men.’ 

But it was a more difficult matter to carry out that resolve 
than to make it. There was a law against leaving the country 
save under the authority of the king’s license, and a journey 
even to the nearest port on the east coast of England was a 
serious undertaking for the untraveled people of those days. 
However, as the summer of 1607 waned to its close, negotia- 
tions were somehow concluded with the captain of a vessel 
sailing from Boston, who agreed to receive the Scrooby con- 
gregation on board his ship in that port on a certain day. The 
pilgrims duly arrived on the appointed day, but the captain, 
who was laying other plans, failed to keep his agreement. 
When he did turn up, and had taken his passengers on board 
in the darkness of the night, it soon became obvious why he 
had delayed, for hardly had the pilgrims reached the vessel 
than the officers of the law, warned by the treacherous captain, 
bore down upon them and took them prisoners. And then they 
were “carried back into the town, and made a spectacle and 
wonder to the multitude; which came flocking on all sides to 
behold them.” Now the magistrates of Boston, notwithstand- 
ing their Puritan sympathies, were obliged to commit the un- 
lucky pilgrims to prison, and they were lodged in those dark 
cells beneath the Guildhall which for their sake have become 
one of the most interesting spots in that Lincolnshire town. 
When Sumner visited Boston in 1838 the connection of the 
Pilgrim Fathers with those somber cells had not been estab- 
lished; he, like Ticknor on his visit to Brington, must have 
passed close by in regrettable ignorance of what he missed. 

Yet Sumner was fortunate in that when he visited Boston 
he saw the old parsonage which John Cotton “left for the 
woods of America.” Five years after the pilgrims had made 
good their escape to Holland, that divine, it will be remem- 
bered, was elected vicar of St. Botolph’s Church, and exercised 
his virile puritanic ministry in the town for twenty-one years. 
At the end of that period he too heard the call across the 
Atlantic and went forth to that city of New England with 
which his fame is most closely connected. His old parsonage 
has long disappeared, but the ornate Jacobean pulpit which 
was built for him in 1620 is yet in regular use in the church. 
More than fifty years ago, too, the old founder’s chapel of St. 
Botolph’s was restored in honor of Cotton’s memory, the bulk 
of the necessary funds having been contributed by his New 
England descendants in the female line. The most conspicuous 
object in this chapel is the handsome brass tablet to Cotton, 
which is framed in an exquisite border of delicately chiseled 
Cen stone. The inscription was written by Edward Everett. 
It is in Latin and sets forth how its subject was of “the great- 
est reputation and of the greatest authority in the First Church 
of Boston in New England.” Thus, as Increase Mather an- 
ticipated, “both Bostons” now honor Cotton’s memory. 
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Interesting Facts About Reginald Drew 


T is not uncommon for an author to write under a nom de 
I plume. That has been done ever since the day when men 
committed their thoughts to papyrus and stone. Not in- 
frequently do authors combine their skill in authorship, the 
name of the collaborators appearing on the title page of the 
book. It is an exceedingly rare thing, however, for two to 
collaborate under one nom de plume. 

Last year a historical novel, coming from the press of 
Sherman, French & Company, bore on the title page the name 
of the supposed author, Reginald Drew. The book, Anne 
Boleyn, attracted many of the reviewers and critics, who made 
varying estimates of the author which were generally com- 
plimentary. It has developed that the book was produced in 


“Reginald Drew 


is be the pee comme of Preemee Daughters ead the Rev George Brey 


ev people who are doing thinge 


Arthur F, Wallis 
Author of Idonia 


Rose Cullen Bryant 
Author of Ruth Anne 


collaboration, a fact which the critics were not aware of at 
the time. The book represents the work of two clergymen, 
one in active pastoral work and the other engaged in edu- 
cational work. Both reside in Idaho. 

One of the authors, the Rev. George Bray, is now pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church at Sandpoint, Idaho. He was born 
in England, at Hampton Court. He comes of that old stock 
of Brays whose ancestry can be traced through that Sir Regi- 
rald who was one of Henry VII’s ministers and the maker 
ef Cardinal Wolsey. Mr. Bray was educated in the grammar 
schools of London, and at the Birkbeck Literary Institute and 
Highbury University. From a child he showed literary talent 
and in recent years has contributed to several magazines. He 
is, and has been, a hard-working clergyman, three of his 
charges in this country covering a period of twenty years. 
Having traveled extensively in America and abroad, he is 
wide-awake and full of romantic realism, and is devoted to 
historic literature, which is his hobby. 

The other collaborator is Freeman Daughters, now en- 
gaged in educational work in Northern Idaho. His education 
and experience in several lines of work have, in a way, proven 
a splendid preparation for his venture in the literary field. 
Working as a boy upon the farm, educated at the Kansas 
Normal and the Philadelphia Divinity School, serving for sev- 
eral years as one of the City Mission staff in Philadelphia, and 
then as missionary in the frontier settlements of Idaho and 
later as rector of Trinity Church, Shamokin, Pennsylvania, 
during the great coal strike of 1902, he saw many sides of 
American life. Last year he was the Democratic party's 
candidate for Secretary of State in Idaho and made a speak- 
ing campaign over that State. These experiences, added to 
years spent in travel, newspaper work and the teaching pro- 
fession, where his chosen field is history, has given him « 
knowledge of life as it is given to few to know it. During all 
thie time he hae yearned for things lterary, bet never fol 
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that he could take time from other duties to make the be- 
ginning. 

Two years ago these gentlemen met for the first time, 
became fast friends and soon confided to one another their in- 
terest in literature, and especially fiction. They were not long 
in deciding upon a plan of joint work as collaborators, which 
comprises a wide field. Anne Boleyn is the first volume. The 
work outlined to date comprises five more volumes, which are 
in various stages of completion. All are historical novels, one 
being a sequel to Anne Boleyn. Two will be laid in America, 
two in England, and one in Egypt. It is expected that two of 
these books will come from the press some time in the spring 





Marie Louise Van Saanen 
Author of The Blind Who See 


and the others probably six months apart thereafter. The 
authors do this work in spare time, each being heavily bur- 
dened with duties. 


Arthur F. Wallis 


HE newest and latest novelist to arouse the admiration 

I of the English critics is Arthur F. Wallis, whose 

Idonia: A Romance of Old London, has just been 
published. 

Mr. Wallis is a native of Birmingham, and a graduate 
of its famous high school, which has turned out so many 
notable men. As a youth, English literature was his favorite 
study, and he took a prize for his work on that subject. 


carried off a prize for an appreciation of Matthew Arnold. 
Seven years of work in business partnership with his father 

There were six boys in the Wallis family, three of them 
oJder than Arthur, and the principal recreation of this sextette 
was to convert the “back drawing-room” into a theater and 
produce the plays which they themselves wrote, costumed, 
mounted and presented, so that Arthur had plenty of oppor- 
tunity to exercise his imagination. : 

Mason College, the present University of Birmingham, 
gave young Wallis later training in both engineering and his 
earliest love, English. A couple of years in an accountant’s 
office was a corrective to his poetical dreamings, though he 


William Winter 
Author of The Wallet of Time 


and an older brother followed, during which his literary output 
amounted to a drama in verse. Then, as the business was sold, 
he became a contributor to magazines and the daily press, and 
later manager to a firm of publishers. 

His ambition, however, as always, is authorship, and he 
has now ceased to criticize the writings of others, and is de- 
voting himself to his own chosen work. Idonia, his first pub- 
lished novel, is a story of love and roguery, presenting glowing 
pictures of sixteenth century England and written in a quaint 
Elizabethan style. Mr. Wallis displays such rare qualities in 
Idonia that the reviewers assert he promises to become as 
great a favorite as Jeffery Farnol, A. S. M. Hutchinson and 
other young English authors who have so recently achieved 
a reputation. 
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Frank Comments on Timely Themes 


A section in which writers of standing say very much as 
they think and make some most practical 


The Artist and the Dollars 
By Edgar Jepson 


Author of “ Pollyooly,” “The Terrible Twins ™ 


RITING, in his book on the 

WV United States, about the fu- 

ture of American Art and 
Literature, that extremely clever person, 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, made the pro- 
nouncement: “Nothing is more likely to 
foster the production of first-class artists 
than the existence of a vast machinery 
for winning money and glory.” 

It is indeed a pregnant pronounce- 
ment; and it is in such perfect accord 
not only with Mr. Arnold Bennett’s pecu- 
liar, commercialized vision of the world, 
but also with the general Western, 
twentieth-century, commercialized vision 
of the world that, at first, he appears 
to have set down a truism of the most 
obvious. Indeed, one almost shares for 
the moment his confident expectation 
that, thanks to this engaging machinery, 
a veritable galaxy of genius will pres- 
ently spring to birth in the United 
States. It takes quite a few moments’ 
consideration to perceive that the pro- 
nouncement is the veriest nonsense which 
ever slipped off a well-greased pen. 

I take it that this vast machinery for 
winning money and glory is, in the case 
of the artist in literature at any rate, 
the lavish American publishing firms, 
lavish in payment and in advertisement, 
lavish magazines, weeklies and news- 
paper supplements. I do not know what 
vast machinery there is for the painter, 
or sculptor, to win money and glory, 
unless it be provided by collecting mil- 
lionaires. But in the matter of writing, 
the machinery is manifestly providing 
money and glory for the purveyors of the 
popular, and for no one else; indeed, the 
more popular stuff a man purveys, the 
greater the money and advertisement 
lavished on him. 

Indeed, so far from that machinery 
fostering the production of first-class 
artists, it quite patently injures what 
artists there are. I have watched its 
effect on writers of really considerable 
talent, such as Mr. Gouverneur Morris 
and Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, with no little 
care. I have known Mr. Morris, display- 
ing an admirable creative imagination, 
begin a story in a fine vein of romance; 
it has gone gloriously for several chap- 
ters; then the machinery for winning 
money and glory has made its demand; 
and the story has petered out into the 
most proper artificiality. I have more 
than once caught Mr. Cobb, a writer of 


short stories of quite uncommon insight 
and distinction, writing articles, evi- 
dently extravagantly paid, on matters of 
no importance to any one in the world but 
the quite negligible man in the street, 
and of precious little importance to him. 
Its effect on O. Henry, a writer of nearly 
equal talent, was at times truly pitiful. 
The significant fact is that Mr. Robert 
W. Chambers, of a talent far inferior 
to that of these three, suffers no harm 
whatever from this machinery, and has 
won more money and glory, of the kind 
this machinery bestows, than any two of 
them. 

Again, I seldom meet an American, 
however much in the modern American 
movement he or she may be, or however 
keenly interested in the work of his or 
her fellow-countrymen, who has read 
Sister Carrie. Yet to my mind it is the 
best novel which has come out of Amer- 
ica for the last thirty years; and the few 
English critics who know the work of 
living American writers agree with me. 
It would appear to have been smothered 
by the more popular stuff distributed by 
Mr. Bennett’s vast machinery for win- 
ning money and glory; and again the 
money and glory of Mr. Robert W. 
Chambers will forever be greater than 
the money and glory of Mr. Theodore 
Dreiser—at least the money will. 

It is quite improbable that this ma- 
chinery could handle the finest products 
of the creative imagination at all. I can- 
not conceive of any magazine (and the 
magazines are the most lavish paymas- 
ters) publishing “The Ode On a Grecian 
Urn,” or the sonnet “To One in Bed- 
lam”; and if it did publish them, I am 
quite sure that it would not pay any 
stimulating price for them. It can deal 
with vast quantities of more or less 
washy sentimentality; but it would re- 
ject firmly any story, such as Anna 
Karinine, which treated a grand passion 
finely and sincerely. It has, in truth, no 
use for a really great story of love, or 
hate, or sorrow. Conceive of its serial- 
izing The Scarlet Letter! 

It is not to be blamed for this; the 
man in the street for whom it works does 
not want the realities, at any rate in 
magazines, books, weeklies, or Sunday 
supplements, whether they be treated ro- 
mantically or realistically. All he wants 
is colorable, or shall I say pleasantly 
colored, imitations of the realities; and 
this vast machinery for winning money 
and glory gives them to him. It finds 
the popular extravaganzas, or the thor- 
oughly respectable realism of Mr. Arnold 


suggestions 


Bennett, excellent stuff to distribute; and 
it is always seeking hard the greatest 
tale for the greatest number. 

I am not attacking this vast machinery 
for winning money and glory any more 
than I am blaming it. It performs a 
praiseworthy public service by brighten- 
ing beyond all reckoning the lives of mil- 
lions and millions of workers. Indeed, 
if you hold the measly Stevensonian 
theory that the function of the artist is 
indistinguishable from that of the cour- 
tesan, you can go further and maintain 
that it also performs the service of keep- 
ing the artist on his proper pandemotic 
lines. Moreover, I am quite convinced 
from my own observation of it that in 
the last ten years it has considerably 
raised the public taste. 

But when you come to the great, or, 
as Mr. Bennett so unhappily calls him, 
the “first-class” artist, you are at once 
in a kingdom, the kingdom of the spirit, 
in which the public taste is of no mo- 
ment whatever and the man in the street 
does not count at all. The great artist 
is of the elect of this kingdom and in 
his finest moments it is for the elect of 
it he writes. No money and no expecta- 
tion of glory can stimulate him to those 
moments. 

A quite brief reflection on the money 
and glory enjoyed during their lives by 
Homer, Dante, Milton and Cervantes 
should assure any sensible person that 
neither the one nor the other has any- 
thing whatever to do with the greatness 
of the artist, that however vast the ma- 
chinery for winning those commodities 
may be, it cannot foster the production 
of great artists, and that to say that 
it will is drivel of the most pernicious 
and nonsensical. 

It would indeed be quite as reasonable 
to say that nothing is more likely to fos- 
ter the production of beautiful and 
charming women than the existence of 
millionaires to marry them, load them 
with money, and publish their portraits 
in illustrated papers. There may be, 
there doubtless are, a dozen beautiful and 
charming Guggenheims; but only an im- 
becile will suppose them to be the prod- 
uct of the Guggenheim millions. The 
great artist is at least as heaven-sent as 
the beautiful woman. 

’ It is not at all improbable, and at any 
rate I like to think it, that at this very 
moment in the United States great ar- 
tists are writing immortal books and 
painting immortal pictures. But if they- 
are, I am quite sure that they are writing: 
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and painting them in garrets; and if in 
the pauses of production their thoughts 
turn on that vast machinery for winning 
money and glory, so far from its fos- 
tering their genius, they curse it heart- 
ily, for that it will probably smother for 
years their own good work under vast 
piles of popular trash. 


Wanted: A Literary 
Censorship 
By Edwin Carlile Litsey 


S NOT half the matter appearing be- 
tween book covers unworthy of the 
paper and ink represented in its 
manufacture? This per centum may be 
a trifle high, but natheless there is a 








vast output of the veriest trash nowa- 
days—fiotsam clogging and defiling the 
pure stream of literature, and this coun- 
try, at least, stands sadly in need of 
some preventive measure. I feel sure 
no man or woman of letters will contro- 
vert this assertion. 

This lamentable condition is brought 
about largely by fake publishing houses 
—“printing” houses really, which fatten 
on the pocketbook of the aspiring author. 
They will print anything, from doggerel 
to Love Letters of an Idiot, provided the 
price is paid, then dump their dirt upon 
the market. It is obviously unwise to 
“name names” in this connection, but the 
elect know that what I say is true, and 
that many of the larger cities—notably 
New York and Boston—have these “pub- 


lishing” houses, which are ever ready 
and eager to champion the rights of un- 
appreciated genius, and grow fat at so 
many hundred per. 

In other arts, trades, sciences and pro- 
fessions, a certain course of training is 
necessary, but in the glorious realm of 
letters anyone suddenly smitten with the 
divine fire may seize a pen and commit a 
crime—and go unpunished! 

Is a literary censorship impracticable? 
I cannot see that it is. If not obtainable 
any other way, it might well become a 
government institution. If a nation does 
not look to the excellence of its letters, 
what may we expect of that nation? It 
will be by our written records that the 
ages to come will judge us. 

Let us think seriously about this. 
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Nor fame, nor power, nor wealth of witty tongue 


By Mary Ridpath-Mann 


UT one day at a time! For so ’twas writ 


In the beginning when the world was young. 
Not all the song that human voice hath sung, 


Make the revolving seasons swifter flit 


Than one day at a time! 


But one day at a time! And shall I weep? 
The yesterdays are dead that once I knew; 
Gone are the flowers that in my garden grew; 


But still the earth is green, the skies are blue. 


Sorrows shall fade. The joys I fain would keep. 


’Tis one day at a time! 


But one day at a time! So shall it be 

Till there is no more earth or sky or sea. 
Countless the aeons in eternity, 

But here each new day brings its gift to me. 


Courage is mine. 


’Tis one day at a time! 


I shall not shrink nor flee— 
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The Story of Joseph 


HE boy I am now going to tell you 
I about is, I think, one of the most 
interesting boys in all the Bible. 
His name was Joseph, and he was the 
son of Jacob, whom you already know 
about. Joseph had eleven brothers—just 
think of it, eleven! Now you naturally 
would suppose that a boy with so many 
brothers could have a lot of fun, but this 
was scarcely true of Joseph. First of 
all, most of his brothers were a good deal 
older than he was, and secondly, Jacob, 
his father, loved Joseph more than he 
loved any of his other sons. This is not 
a wise thing for a father to do, because it 
creates jealousy, and Joseph’s brothers 
were very jealous of him. They almost 
disliked him because their father showed 
so plainly how fond he was of Joseph. 
Another thing: Joseph was very dif- 
ferent from his brothers. He liked to go 
out on the hillside with the flocks, and sit 
down on some sunny slope. Then, while 


By Norma Bright Carson 
Part I. Joseph and His Brothers 


the sheep grazed, Joseph would day- 
dream, You know what day-dreams are 
—many boys and girls have them. When 
you think and think and think of all the 
things you would like to have and all the 
things you would like to be—that is day- 
dreaming. But Joseph did so much day- 
dreaming that he became absent-minded; 
he grew just a little peculiar. He did 
not care for games like other boys—his 
thoughts seemed always to be away up 
in the clouds. 

But God knew what Joseph was think- 
ing about, and God meant that Joseph 
should dream some very real dreams. And 
so Joseph did, but when he told his broth- 
ers about what he had dreamed, they 
were very angry with him. They began 
to be afraid that this younger brother 
might prove a greater man than any of 
them; he might get from their father 
the things that they wanted for them- 
selves. So they talked with each other 


and planned how they might get rid of 
Joseph. That sounds pretty horrible— 
you cannot imagine any boy you know 
wanting his brother to die or to leave 
him forever. But hatred had made these 
men sinful, as people get when they let 
hate come into their hearts. 

Now because Jacob loved him so well, 
he had given Joseph a present. It was a 
coat, and it was made of pieces of goods 
of many colors. It must have been a 
beautiful coat or the brothers would not 
have envied Joseph because it belonged 
to him; but aside from that it was a 
mark of favor with their father, and this 
they did not like. One day Jacob sent 
Joseph out on the hills to find his broth- 
ers. We can picture him walking along 
the still paths, a bright-faced, earnest- 
eyed boy, wearing his beautiful coat, 
singing as he went, swinging his staff— 
very happy and contented, because he 
was, after all, just a healthy boy, with a 








Joseph Sold by His Brothers 


Joseph Interprets Pharaoh's Dream 
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good home and a loving father, and even 
if his older brothers did make things un- 
pleasant for him, he had a little baby 
brother, whose name was Benjamin, and 
this little brother adored him, and Joseph 
adored Benjamin. 

He did not hurry to find his brothers, 
but after a while he did see them some 
distance away, seated on a hillside. So 
he went up to them and delivered his mes- 
sage. And he noticed that they frowned 
upon him and whispered among them- 
selves, but he did not bother; he simply 
sat down with them and took a piece of 
bread from one of their baskets, because 
he was hungry. Then suddenly one of 
his brothers took hold of him, and in a 
minute his beautiful coat was pulled off 
his back, and before he understood what 
they were doing, he found himself at the 
bottom of a pit. The sides were so steep 
that he could not get up, and when he 
called no one answered him. A while 
passed, and Joseph began to be afraid. 
Then he heard a voice—the voice of one 
of his brothers, and he looked up and 
they had a rope which they told him to 
catch. 

He was very glad to see the rope and 
did as he was told, beginning to think 
that perhaps it was only a joke they 
were playing on him after all. But when 
he got to the top and thoy helped him 
out, he saw that there were strange peo- 
ple with them—dark-faced men with 
camels, what is called a caravan. Joseph 
had never seen men like this, and he did 
not know what to make of them, but he 
heard his brothers talking with them and 
they spoke of him. After a little the 
strange men counted out some silver, 
which one of his brothers took, and then 
Joseph was lifted up and set on one of 
the packs. He cried out to his brothers, 
but they only laughed at him, and almost 
before he knew what was happening, he 
was started on a journey. He thought of 
his poor father, and of what he must suf- 
fer when he knew that Joseph was gone, 
and he cried bitter tears, longing to be at 
home once again. 

But he went day by day farther and 
farther from home. The strange men took 
him to the land of Egypt. After a little 
Joseph did not weep so much; he was 
seeing so many interesting things. And 
because he liked to know about things, he 
asked questions, and in that way he 
learned how great and wonderful a coun- 
try Egypt was, how it was ruled over 
by a king who was called Pharaoh, and 
how the man who commanded the soldiers 
of the king was named Potiphar. Joseph 
began to think that he would like to see 
Egypt and a king. But then he remem- 
bered that he was a slave, and that there 
would be little chance of his coming into 
contact with any of these great people. 
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When they came into Egypt, however, 
behold, his captors took him straight to 
the big palace, and there they showed 
him to the very man they had told him 
about, Potiphar, the captain of the king’s 
guard, and Potiphar liked Joseph’s looks 
and bought him to serve him in his own 
house. Then Joseph was almost happy, 
because there were so many things to see, 
and like all boys, he was much taken with 
the soldiers and their brilliant uniforms. 

Now why do you suppose all this hap- 
pened in just this way? I should say 
that it was because God loved Joseph as 
much, and even more, than Joseph’s 
father loved him. God had a plan for 
Joseph’s life. God has a plan for all our 
lives—for yours and for mine. His plan 
for Joseph will be seen when I tell you 
the next story, which is all about Joseph’s 
life in Egypt. 





From This Year’s Book for Children 


LIZABETH had legs and arms 
E Like other little girls; 
Her hair, the greatest of her charms, 
She wore in plaits, not curls. 
She used to run and push and yell, 
A romp she was indeed, 
Until one winter it befell 
That Beth learned how to read. 


Then came an end to noisy fun, 
An end to nursery riot; 

Elizabeth with romps had done, 
And grew extremely quiet. 

And when a gift she had to choose, 
With sudden joyful look, 

All toys and games she would refuse, 
And cry, Oh, please, a book!” 


She cared no more for playing “touch” 
Or getting hot and muddy; 

In fact, games bored her very much, 
They interfered with “study.” 

She’d sit against the nursery shelf 
Upon a grown-up stool, 

And read her book all by herself, 
As if she were at school. 


Her favorite books were wonder tales 
Of queer, enchanted places, 

Of dragons with bright-colored scales, 
And imps with funny faces; 

Of fairy queens with shining wands 
And star-bespangled dresses; 

Of magic frogs in magic ponds, 
And golden-haired princesses. 


Alas! poor Pussy waits in vain 
To have a bit of play, 
And Dolly, with a look of pain, 
Sits on the floor all day. 
But if their mistress ever sees 
Their discontented look, 
She merely says, “Don’t worry, please!’” 
And passes them—a Book! 





The Children’s Bookshelf 


Child’s Book of Old Verses, A. 


Child’s Book of Old Stories, A. Duf- 
field & Co. $2.50, postpaid. 


New editions of two very popular vol- 
umes, both of which no child should be 
without. Here are the best of the well- 
loved fairy stories dear to every young- 
ster’s heart, and here are the verses that 
the child should grow and live by. More- 
over, Jessie Wilcox Smith has made the 
pictures which illustrate both books, and 
they are reproduced on exquisite color 
plates in generous numbers. 


Cruikshank Fairy Book, The. G. P.- 
Putnam’s Sons. 

These are old favorite fairy-tales, such 
as “Puss in Boots,” “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk” and “Cinderella,” with pictures 
made years ago by George Cruikshank. 
This artist’s drawings have made many 
books famous, and they add an extra 
quality to these nursery stories. They 
have the real Cruikshank touch and are 
numerous in quantity. The book is not 
newly published, but finds a steady sale 
from year to year. 
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Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN. T. FARIS, D.D. 
ITV. “My Brother's Keeper” 


TREMENDOUS record of the past is brought forcibly 
,Y to the mind of those who read The Work-a-Day Girl, 
by Clara E. Laughlin. This is the record: 
“And it came to pass when they were in the field, that 
Cain rose up against Abel his brother, and slew him. 
“And the Lord said unto Cain, ‘Where is Abel thy brother?’ 
And he said, ‘I know not; am I my brother’s keeper?’ ” 


The Work-a-Day Girl gives in quick succession twelve 
series of pictures of the seamy side of life. There is a careful 
absence of “discreet allusions’; the author felt that her pur- 
pose to rouse the conscience of her readers could not be ac- 
complished except by plain speaking. 

The first picture, while fearfully dark, has a more pleasing 
side than would have been the case ten years ago. A Night 
Court. A young woman is charged with selling herself on the 
streets. By kindly enquiry the judge learns that she is only 
seventeen; that she had lost her position; that her father is 
sick and money is needed at home; and that she took what 
seemed to be the only way to earn the money. Instead of send- 
ing her to the reformatory, the judge turns her over to the 
probation officer, by whom she is started on the way to the 
redemption of her self-respect. 

But there are other prisoners, charged with a like offense, 
who have no such excuse to offer; they are so steeped in sin 
that the probation officer is hopeless. The real secret of their 
life is that “they have never learned how to enjoy anything 
but feathers.” “There is the situation! Human nature will 
seek delight! The one possible safety for it is when it can be 
taught to find its delight in things that uplift and satisfy, and 
not to seek it in things that deprave and create dissatisfac- 
tion.” This, too, might have been added by the author: “The 
safety of such as those who were haled to the Night Court 
will not come until man gives an emphatic ‘yes’ to the ques- 
tion, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’” 

Following a second picture of a wayward girl comes the 
significant statement: “The two great safeguards for a girl 
are knowledge of the pitfalls, and skill to earn herself, inde- 
pendent of favor, a decent living—these, and the opportunity 


to engage in recreation that is lively, romantic and wholesome.” 


And this statement is driven home by the searching question: 
“Charity—which is love—begins at home. Do you keep a do- 
mestic servant? Do you employ a clerk or an office girl? Do 
you hire seasonal help to aid you in harvesting hops or picking 
prunes? Have you girls in your employ, few or many? Do 
you know where they go to look for fun, and what they find? 
Does it ever occur to you that, all other considerations aside, 
their every opportunity for wholesome gaiety and recreation 
makes them of more worth, not to the community alone, but 
to you?” 

After an examination of the conditions in many homes 
from which “incorrigible” children come—homes of comparative 
‘wealth as well as homes of poverty—the author insists that 
the absence of proper home life is the cause of much of the 


misery of the boys and girls who go wrong; that “of the 
twelve or fifteen million homes in the country probably not one 
million would pass an efficiency test based on the way they are 
run and the quality of their output;” and, further, that until 
the parents in the million proper homes accept the responsibil- 
ity for the fourteen million improper homes, conditions will 
continue indescribably bad. 

Again the ringing personal appeal: “I ask every honest 
earnest woman to undertake one family as a study. None of 
you will have to look very far. If you can find a family with 
whom you have some sort of economic relations, so much the 
better. ‘Sound’ the woman who does your washing; feel your 
way into the confidence of the butter-and-egg man, the grocery 
boy, the scissors-grinder, the milkman, the janitor, the iceman, 
the remover of garbage, or the purveyor of vegetables and 
fruits. Every woman has a ‘back-door-world’ which might 
well engross her. If most men have been selfish in 
public affairs, if they have sought only such governments as 
would further their own interests, so have most women been 
selfish in the affairs of their Kingdom. The day of social 
blindness is passing, we know, now, that self-interest is suicidal, 
except it keep in touch with community interest. There can- 
not be a law which is good for your husband’s business and 
bad for the business of his competitors. There cannot be safety 
for your homes and your children, while millions of other 
homes are disgorging a stunted and misdirected output.” 

Every picture enforces its own fearful lesson—the story 
of “The Girl Who Earns $6 a Week,” “Forced Out,” “The Price 
of Progress,”’—the mere titles give more than glimpses of the 
tragedies that lie back of them. 

In addition to the remedies for those tragedies suggested 
by the author, there is an impassioned argument for the Mini- 
mum Wage Bill. The wages of many girls are insufficient 
for the bare necessities of life. Somebody must pay this deficit. 
The community pays it in fresh air charities and vacation funds; 
in clinics and hospitals; in institutions of a dozen kinds. And 
the deficit will continue to exist and to be paid in this way 
until self-respecting men and women rise in their might and 
say: “I am tired of paying my share of the deficit. I am 
tired of seeing working women and their families paying their 
far heavier share of it. I want a law imposing the minimum 
wage passed.” 

“If you are not benevolent, do this because you are sel- 
fish,” the argument goes on. “If you are not selfish, do it 
because you are benevolent. Remember that ‘whether one 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it; or one member 
be honored, all the members rejoice with it.’” 


As one lays down the volume the tremendous conclusion 
of the old Bible record stands out before us like the handwriting 
on the wall: 

“And he said, what hast thou done? the voice of thy 
brother’s blood crieth unto me from the ground.” 





Chat from a Bookstore 


By Virginia Smith Cowper 


Reminiscences of a bookseller, with a review of the field of current literature 


clamoring for “fewer and better books,” the counters 

in the book shops are filled to overflowing, and it is 
really sad to see how much time, energy and enterprise have 
been wasted in producing the bulk of the “stuff” which has no 
place in the needs of the people, and which does not even live 
long enough to prove worth while. 

Novelists are undoubtedly the worst offenders, and in 
spite of the seven thousand nine hundred and seventy-five books 
on all subjects by Americans in 1912, we are still gazing at 
the horizon and wondering when the great American novel will 
appear. 

Books for children have been made the target of all kinds 
of criticism of late, and justly so, for if we expect to make 
our young America a telling force in the future, we can at 
least try to add a little to the moulding process, by keeping 
out of their reach stories which are not only unhealthy but 
also unprincipled. 

Librarians all over the country have been doing a great 
work for the children, which, however, is not always appre- 
ciated by the youngsters, but books which draw on the imag- 
ination too flagrantly have been thrown out of circulation. 

When parents wish to purchase books for gifts, lists are 
prepared with suggestions, and these have proven invaluable 
to many a busy parent who can find no time to read the books 
before handing them over to the children. 

The mass of fiction to-day seems so trivial that much of it 
is not worth the paper it is written on, and book buyers have 
ceased in a great many instances to choose for themselves the 
books which are to go on their shelves, but day after day, we 
of the book stores hear the same query: “Is this book all right? 
If it isn’t, give me one that is.” 

“Historians” are almost becoming a nuisance. When the 
Bulgarians went to war they were hardly lined up for their 
first battle before there were half a dozen versions of the 
subject on the book counters. So it was with Russia, Japan, 
China and Mexico. 

We seem floundering around in a deluge of books, not 
knowing what to-do, but we hope that the present year may 
hold some solutions for our gigantic problems. 

In December there were published several volumes of 
merit, which if they do not last forever will at least prove 
profitable and entertaining while they do last. The foremost 
was My Beloved South, by Mrs. T. P. O’Connor. For those 
readers who live in the North and West this book will prove 
@ most enteresting one, full of chatty, lively talk, anecdotes 
about folks whose names are household words and a glimpse 
into the home life of both races in Dixie. But to those of us 
who belong on the other side of Mason and Dixon line this 
book will come as probably the most touching bit of literature. 
Southerners are always the same the world over, not the folks 


WW eam the publishers, booksellers and public are 


who have settled there since the Rebellion, but those who seem 
to belong to the very soil. 

Mrs. O’Connor tells of her life in Texas, and other States, 
and finally brings us to the Queen of all the South, Virginia. 
Was there ever a Virginian who left to seek his fortunes 
elsewhere, who did not long to go back, dead or alive? Was 
there ever a Southerner who failed to dispense real hospitality? 
Was there ever a lack of chivalry and pride in their homes 
and families, even after the direct hardships had visited them? 

Mrs. O’Connor’s book is a treat, full of pathos, humor and 
incidents of historical interest. She dedicates it to Thomas 
Nelson Page, one of Virginia’s most brilliant sons. 

When Arnold Bennett visited the United States he went 
through our principal cities like a hurricane, and then went 
home and wrote Your United States, but he did not see the 
heart of each place he visited. At last, however, we have a 
book with that organ which makes a lively individual, and Mr. 
Hungerford’s The Personality of American Cities is decidedly 
novel. 

That cities should have personalities we did not doubt, but 
what they could be we could not guess; having read what is 
written here of New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver and 
among others the new San Francisco, we begin to see how 
very fascinating these places are, drawn true. It makes a 
most admirable contribution to books on America. 

When Joseph Knowles undertook his trip into the Maine 
woods to live two months as a primitive man he had no idea 
that there would be so much interest in his experiment. 

In his book, Alone in the Wilderness, he tells without many 
flourishes, of the life he lived there. 

It is one of the most interesting books published this year, 
and as there has been an increased demand for nature books 
within the last five years, this work ought to fit in with them 
nicely. 

Mr. Knowles has also made a reputation as an artist, 
and the sketches he made during his stay in the woods on pieces 
of birch bark, on which he drew with burnt sticks from his 
fire, are reproduced in the book. Such incidents as trapping 
and killing his first bear, making friends with a mother deer 
and her white doe, and his wilderness neighbors, the beavers, 
as well as many thrilling experiences, go to make up one of 
the most readable tales we have had in some time. 

While every one is tumbling over his fellows in this work- 
a-day life, for the one end—money, Dr. Thomas Topper has 
just published How to Build a Fortune. This is an interesting 
subject, well handled, and the author does not always mean 
money when he says “fortune.” He includes such valuable 
things in one’s make-up as perseverance, energy, will power 
and usefulness. There is a fund of useful hints gathered in 
this little book for young folks living on a set salary, and it 
will prove a mine of ideas to help them not only to better their 
condition, but to prepare for old age. 
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The World of Drama 


By 


Taylor Holmes in “* Oh, 
I Say * 


AYLOR HOLMES, who appears 

| in the leading comedy réle of Oh, 

I Say, the novel French musical 

comedy now at the Lyric Theater, Phila- 

delphia, has won a reputation for be- 

coming reticence regarding his own af- 

fairs, but he has just broken his long 

silence and here reveals the story of his 

early struggles as an aspirant to be a 
regular actor. 

“I was born in Newark, N. J., which 
fact, not being generally known, has not 
been much of a handicap in my arduous 
efforts to shine up the greased pole of 
success,” he begins. “When I was quite 
young my father, disposing of such goods, 
wares and chattels as he had no further 
use for, prevailed upon the ticket agent 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Newark 
to sell him for a cash consideration suf- 
ficient transportation to take our family 
out to Chicago, where father felt sure 
certain ideas of his would be productive 
of great financial returns. Let this suf- 
fice; what I’m interested in is not my 
father’s affairs, but my own. 

“My early years were devoid of any 
hair-raising adventures other than the 
usual boyhood catastrophies such as a few 
broken arms, a dozen or so of black eyes 
and occasionally a broken nose. These 
misadventures caused mother to confide 
in the neighbors that she never expected 
to raise me to man’s estate. My educa- 
tion was obtained under the duress and 
compulsory education law which is in 
force in Illinois. However, I had already 
decided that I was going to be an actor, 
and, having made this decision, I created 
quite a vogue for myself as an entertainer 
in Chicago’s most erudite clubs, includ- 
ing ‘The Car-barn Association of Hang- 
ers-on,’ and the ‘Beautiful Benevolent 
Order of Three-legged Brothers of 
Greece.’ 

“By assiduous efforts I convinced a 
few people that there might be a chance 
for me to make good if I got on a reg- 
ular stage. One of those who fell for 





my blandishments knew Paul Keith, who 
was at that time running his father’s 
vaudeville theater in Boston. Armed 
with a letter to Mr. Keith, a spring over- 
coat and an apology for a dress-suit case, 
I made arrangements to escort a car- 
load of horses that were being shipped 
from Chicago to Boston. Arriving at 
the car, I immediately began to get 
acquainted with my charges. My equine 
conversation was so prolonged and so 
engrossing that I didn’t hear the car 
door lock. This resulted in my enforced 





stay in the car and deprived me of the 
pleasure of obtaining any inner refresh- 
ments for quite a spell. Fortunately, 
some one on the train remembered that 
at least the horses should be fed and 
when the train arrived at Buffalo he 
opened the car door and I was thus en- 
abled to get a gallon of water and a few 
ham sandwiches to assuage my thirst 
and hunger until I arrived in Boston. 
“Soon after setting foot on Boston soil 
I struck up an acquaintance with a boy 
who conducted a cigar stand at the 
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United States Hotel. He was exceed- 
ingly kind in permitting me to receive 
my mail in his care. I took my letter of 
introduction to Mr. Keith, and after he 
had looked me over credulously, he as- 
sured me that he would give me a try- 
out—some time. Two days later, while 
I stood in front of that cigar stand in 
the United States Hotel, a uniformed 





Gaby Deslys 
Coming to the Lyric Theater, Philadelphia, in a 
musical comedy. The Litile Parisienne 


messenger boy from Keith’s Theater came 
in and inquired for me. He had a note 
requesting my immediate presence at the 
Theater. It needed but a glance at that 
note to determine my future actions. I 
told the messenger that I would beat him 
to the theater by at least ten minutes. I 
even made better time than that—I beat 
him by twenty minutes. 

“Upon reaching the theater I learned 
that the Four Cohans had had a dispute 
as to their billing, and as a result they 
wouldn’t play, and in order to fill up the 
time Boston was being scoured for per- 
formers to fill the forty minutes the 
Cohans would have consumed. I went 
on and gave imitations of Richard Mans- 
field, Sir Henry Irving and a lot of other 
celebrities whose acquaintance I had 
made through the perusal of dramatic 
papers. The audience was a sympathetic 
one in the extreme and somehow my des- 
perate attempt to entertain projected 
itself across the footlights and they 
urged me on to do my worst. After 
eighteen minutes I walked off the stage 
and fainted before I could reach my 
dressing-room, having had no food for 
more than twenty-four hours through 
lack of money. A critic on one of the 





Boston papers, feeling facetious, gave 
me a big boost in his column the next 
morning. This got me a steady job and 
it meant dates in every one of the the- 
aters on the Keith circuit. 

“And, now I’m glad that I made my 
start amidst such humble circumstances, 
for otherwise I might have said ‘I should 
worry’ and never put forth a serious ef- 
fort to rise in the world. You know it 
takes hunger and other such privations 
to make a fellow get busy and plunge 
into the whirlpool of life determined to 
swim out again.” 


“The Escape’ 


MONG the best of true-to-nature 
rN dramatic productions of the sea- 
son is the Paul Armstrong play 
called The Escape. The title may be a 
trifle misleading and in reality is a bit 
far fetched though consistent at that. 
Mr. Armstrong is prominent as a play- 
wright of incidents and people of the 
underworld. The story of The Escape is 
away from all of those things and tells 
of a beautiful girl who lived with her 
folks in the tenement quarter, New York 
City. Her brother is injured in a street 
brawl and a young ambulance surgeon 
arrives to attend him, meets his sister 
and during their conversation, advises 
her to leave the squalid quarter and seek 
employment in upper New York. She 
asks her father for his assistance, but 
he—an ignorant man as well as a drunk- 
ard—believing what was good enough for 
him was good enough for his children, 
roughly refuses to give any assistance so 
she and her brother and sister may do 
better things and secure more elevated 
employment away from the east side of 
New York. Amidst a stormy scene the 
girl leaves home and starts out into the 
big city alone and unprotected. Each 
act is more dramatic than the other and 
the scenes are all stirring and intensely 
interesting. This play has been called 
Paul Armstrong’s masterpiece by the 
critics and this is saying much when it 
is remembered that he is also author of 
The Deep Purple and Alias Jimmy Val- 
entine. 
The Escape will be the attraction at 
Walnut Street Theater, Philadelphia, dur- 
ing the week of February 16th. 


“The White Slave” 


ARTLEY CAMPBELL’S famous 
B play, The White Slave, will be the 
attraction at the Walnut Street 
Theater, in Philadelphia, during the week 
of February 28rd. The author wrote 
many excellent dramas, replete with hu- 
man interest and breathing a pure and 
healthy sentiment, but none of them ex- 
ceeded his masterpiece, The White Slave, 
in running over the whole gamut of hu- 





man emotions, touching chords of sweet- 
ness with an artist’s loving hand and 
changing at times to fitful bursts of 
passion. 

In this beautiful story of Southern life 
in the ante-bellum days, the writer show- 
ed his knowledge of human nature; that 
real life is not a poem, a stream gliding 
along between banks of flowers and over- 
arched alternately by the sunlight and 
the stars. It has its noise and its tur- 
moil; its hours of farce and tragedy; its 
hates as well as its loves, and he who 
groups these changes together deftly and 
from the rude material lying around pro- 
duces a rich mosaic, harmonious in color 
and tone, is as much an artist as a 
Canova or a Messonier. 


“The Years of Discretion ™ 


AVID BELASCO’S production of 
D The Years of Discretion came to 

Philadelphia in January. It is 
clever comedy, slightly exaggerated, but 
it has the unmistakable Belasco touch, 
and is presented with a richness of scenic 
art and a wonder of costume that one 
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Miss Doris Keane 


In Romance, coming to the Adelphi Theater, 
in Philadelphia 


looks for when this master producer puts 
forth his handiwork. 

The idea of the play—that men and 
women of middle age suffer much unnec- 
essary discomfort by through anxiety to 
appear young—gives room for effective 
satire. That these two—who are really 
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the hero and heroine—decide, after some 
time of struggle, to settle down and be 
their natural selves, provides a some- 
what touching conclusion. Effie Shannon 
was charming, both as a mother with a 
grown son trying to pass herself off as 
some twenty years younger, and as the 
bride of a man of her own age deciding 
to tell the truth about herself and do 
away with shams and artificialities. The 
moral note is struck, but it is a good deal 
concealed under a series of frivolities. 
We have seen other Belasco plays of re- 
cent years that surpass this for real 
strength, though we have seen none so 
entirely and delightfully amusing. 


The Little Theater Pro- 


duces “ Tiger P 


HE Little Theater of Philadelphia 

I has taken its courage in its two 

hands and has produced Witter 
Bynner’s rather terrible one-act play, 
Tiger. This play shocked the readers of 
“The Forum” when it appeared there. It 
shocked more readers when it came out 
in book form. By the time it reaches the 
stage we have grown somewhat accus- 
tomed to it. 

Only the sincerity of Mr. Bynner in 
writing the play could excuse it. Only 
the sincerity of the manager of the Little 
Theater could excuse the production of 
it. And yet it must be admitted to be a 
warning uttered in the most lofty-pur- 
posed way, and it reaches the point where 
the drama ceases to be amusement and 
becomes an actual transcript from life. 

Tiger stands away from most of the 
white slave plays now being produced. 
In many instances this theme has been 
used for sensation’s sake. Or rather, it 
has been used as other great issues have 
been to provide the atmosphere for popu- 
lar fiction and drama. But Tiger rises 
higher than this. There is no sensation- 
alism; no managing of the idea to get 
out of it an amusing or entertaining qual- 
ity. One thing Tiger is not—it is not en- 
tertaining. It is simply—terrible. Re- 
cent investigations have proved that 
the white slave evil grows and flourishes; 
that it is a menace to the rich and the 
poor; the homeless and the comfortably 
homed alike. A girl goes into the street, 
a perfectly innocent girl. That is the last 
anyone sees of her. Where did she go? 
What has become of her? The truth is 
never found out. If it were only the girls 
who wilfully do wrong who were affected 
by the evil, it would be bad enough. But 
the perfectly pure girl is now and again 
drawn into the net as well. And it be- 
comes the duty of somebody to forewarn 
every girl. 

Tiger shows how a man will treat the 
woman who is nothing to him. But it 
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shows what a horror his action becomes 
when someone near and dear to him is 
involved. Margaret’s father went to the 
house of Tiger prepared to wrong a 
woman connected with the place; he 
found that to his own child the treatment 
undertaken for the pleasure of a man like 
him had been accorded. His viewpoint 
changed in the twinkling of an eye. And 
once again a great evil comes down to 
the familiar golden rule, “Do as you 
would be done by.” 
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Pertinent Facts About 
Gaby Deslys 


She wears only Parisian made gowns. 

Her jewels are valued at over $800,000. 

She never touches alcoholic drinks. 

She attends early mass every Sunday 
morning regardless of whether she is 
traveling or not. 

She is single, and 25 years of age. 

Her name is pronounced Gabby-de-lese. 





From In Old Kentucky 
Which will appear at the Walnut Street}Theater Philadelphia, in February 


On February 6, the Little Theater will 
produce what promises to be the most 
important thing it has yet done. This 
is a three-act comedy-drama by the Rev. 
Isaac Landman, now in charge of the 
congregation of the Keneseth-Israel 
Synagog in Philadelphia, the congrega- 
tion usually ministered to by Rabbi 
Joseph Krauskopf, who is now in Europe. 
This play is called Come and Take Me, 
and is a masterly piece of playwriting 
by a man of broad experience and deep 
knowledge. It has been staged under the 
personal supervision of the author’s 
brother, M. L. Landman, and the Little 
Theater people believe that they have 
found in it just the thing they have want- 
ed for the demonstration of their ability 
to give a theater-going public of refined 
taste what it wants. Those who have 
watched this theater grow are much in- 
terested in this announcement. Certainly 
the project is one that ought to have the 
support of all intellectually right-minded 
people. 


Her real name is Claire. 

In Paris she is called Gabrielle-of-the- 
Lilies, on account of her lily-like com- 
plexion and her blonde hair. 

Her pets are marmosets, cats and dogs. 

She believes that rest is the best beau- 
tifier. 

Many of her gowns are rolled in cellu- 
loid tubes. 

Her collection of aigrettes is the most 
expensive of any individual on earth. 

Her favorite jewel is the pearl, be- 
cause, as she says, it is always correct. 

She receives $5000 per week whether she 
plays or not, and is the highest paid artist 
in the world. 

She has over 170 gowns, 75 pairs of 
shoes and slippers and 85 hats. 

Her chief diversions are amateur pho- 
tography, painting and playing the piano. 

Unlike French women, Gaby does not 
rouge her lips. 

She carries with her a Victorian Leg- 
horn hen for the purpose of laying fresh 
eggs for her breakfast. 
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By Montrose 2. Moses 


Barrie and Maud Adams 


HERE is no actress who has given more wholesome 

; pleasure to the public than Miss Adams. She seems to 

have been created for the special dramatic purposes of 

the playwright, J. M. Barrie. On the other hand, she has done 

more to create in one the impression that Barrie has manner- 

isms, than Barrie himself—even though we recognize in the 

latter a certain sweet feminism and a certain quaintness that 

have settled into a familiar habit. Take away from these two 

persons the personal equation, and both artists would be sadly 
wanting in big characteristics. 

Barrie is so lavish with his agreeableness, his uniqueness 
and naiveté are so much a part of his mental make-up, that 
we are now led to expect the sweetness of Quality Street and 
the novelty of What Every Woman Knows in every play he 
writes. And if he attempts to strike below the surface as he 
did in Half an Hour we wonder what Barrie is coming to— 
how dare he forsake the joyousness and youthfulness of Peter 
Pan. Shall we say that Barrie is the dramatist who will never 
grow up, never advance beyond what the public wants of him, 
and what Miss Adams can compass as an actress in him? That 
is the way it looks in his latest product, The Legend of Leonora. 

The idea of this comedy, which has been conceived “only 
for those who have ever had a Mother,” is so frail that it 
fades away before the last act, and therefore at the last we 
are given the essence of Barrie’s charm without direction. He 
does not go far enough as it is in any of his four acts, the first 
of which is whimsical, showing Leonora, representative in her 
dainty person of seven persons, the host having told the hero 
he is to have at dinner that number of women. Nor has Miss 
Adams that variety of technique or of spirit to suggest any of 
those seven to the hero who stands before her in plenty of 
gold lace and to spare. 

Neither does Barrie go far enough in his satirical acts 
laid in a court room where Leonora, the delightful minx who 
has bewitched both judge, jury and attorneys, is tried for a 
murder which never occurred, but which might have occurred, 
Leonora being the mother she is. It is all frolicsome whimsy, 
this, of the slightest sort, all dependent upon personality and 
on feminism, especially in the court room where Leonora does 
her knitting while the prosecution is at work, and where the 
defense makes bold love to her much to the scandalization of 
the jury and the judge who nevertheless sympathize with the 
situation. 

The plot may best be told by asking a question. If you 
were a mother like Leonora, and you took your little girl with 
a sniffling cold into a railway compartment; if opposite you 
sat a man whose one ambition was to have a window open 
which throws a direct draft upon your child, would not you, as 
a devoted parent, have chucked the man out of the window, 
even as Leonora did, or might have done, had the provocation 
arisen? That is what The Legend of Leonora is about. There 
is much good humor in it, much gentle sentiment, and Miss 
Adams, alias Peter Pan, moves through it winsomely, and she 
pleases, even though she does not pretend to squeeze from the 
part what is there. 

Therefore, because of her limitations as an actress, she 
helps to increase the limitations of the dramatist. Barrie 
gives much more than she brings out. Some day I would like 
to be given an opportunity of seeing a Barrie play not headed 


by Miss Adams, simply to obtain a perspective of Barrie. I 
am sure is would be a different one. 

Nevertheless, no matter who the actress, The Legend of 
Leonora would still be a slender play. And possibly, if some 
one else had appeared as Leonora, I would now be writing, “It’s 
just a Maude Adamas’ réle.” So there’s the whole difficulty! 


Belasco Turns to France 


We have had a sufficient number of plays by Henri Bern- 
stein to know that he is a dramatist of one scene; his whole 
technique works up to one supreme moment. We know also 
that most of his plays have been presented in Paris by Madame 
Simone, and that therefore the feminine element in them must 
pertain to her personality. His dramaturgy is representative 
of the well-made play raised to the nth power of modern psy- 
chology. There is every indication, from his previous plays, 
that Henri Bernstein would admirably suit Mr. Belasco. 

The Secret is not a great play, but it is superior to Bern- 
stein’s other plays in this one respect: there is more consistent 
characterization in it than one found, for example, in The 
Thief. It is a disagreeable play because the heroine is a loathe- 
some type, suffering from a malady of character hard to cure 
even by a forgiving husband. But Mr. Belasco has done some 
splendid work in translating The Secret, and he has succeeded 
in retaining Bernstein’s clever technique and his thoroughly 
French touch. 

But The Secret should never have been chosen as a vehicle 
for Miss Frances Starr. She does not possess the magnitude 
nor the force to paint a portrait which shall live, and not be 
developed by mere trickery of the actor’s art. She has played 
The Case of Becky so long that she has brought with her into 
the new play those slouchy mannerisms which she simulated in 
last year’s piece. Besides, she is physically incapable of com- 
passing the réle. 

Here is a woman whose one motive in life is to destroy 
happiness wherever she finds it. When the play begins, she 
has started her diabolical machinations against her closest 
friend; she instigates a romance and then bit by bit plans to 
destroy it. In so doing she almost destroys herself. She is 
false to her lover of years gone by, she is false to confidence 
and friendship, she lies, she fawns—and then at the last she 
grovels for mercy. Not a pretty picture, but one cleverly de- 
veloped. 

It may have been both Bernstein’s and Belasco’s intention 
to baffle the audience in the first act as to the character of the 
woman. For now hot and now cold, she gives one the impres- 
sion of a good woman and of a bad woman momentarily. It 
seems to me that a more definite declaration of her intentions 
at the start would have made of this heroine a more interesting 
study (for the audience) in feminine psychology. It never does 
in drama to mystify, especially when the mystification does 
not add to theatrical effectiveness. That is the one structural 
weakness of The Secret. 

The production is well made, the cast being adequate in 
many respects. The work done by Marguerite Leslie as the 
girl friend whose romance is destroyed, or nearly so, is of a 
distinctive character, and emphasizes her as an actress to be 
watched in the future. But on the whole our American actors 
cannot create finesse to plays of this type. It takes the French 
to give us the nouances of conversational drama. 
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The Writer's Workshop 


A Section Devoted to the Interests of the Young Writer 
Conducted by J ames Melvin Lee 


In association with Professor Wilson and others of the faculty 
of the Department of Journalism in New York University 


I. Opportunities for the Young Writer 


URING the last year the editor of one of our high-priced 
D all-fiction magazines in looking over his mail came upon 
a short story that made him take his feet from the desk 
and relight his pipe. The manuscript uncovered a fresh point 
of view, the writer evidently had a fine sense of dramatic 
values, and the story was constructed with rough, vigorous 
skill, With the fire of discovery in his eye the editor looked 
up the address in rural New Jersey and caught the next train 
out of Hoboken. There were important appointments with dis- 
tinguished writers down on his pad for the day, but without a 
minute’s hesitation he left them to his assistant, jammed his 
check book in his pocket and went out to get his new find. 
When he mentioned the name to the owner of the home-made 
taxi at the country station he was met with a blank stare. 
Nobody by that name lived within five miles of the station. 
The address given was that of a city woman who kept up a 
place called the Miller Homestead. After a ten-minute drive, 
the editor presented his card and asked for the writer of his 
story. Imagine his surprise when he was informed that the 
author in question was at present busy with her duties as a 
washerwoman! The details of the incident are unimportant. 
The story was bought at a fair price, and one editor at least 
is convinced that he has discovered a new writer of distinction. 
This, of course, is an isolated case. Most washerwomen, 
unfortunately for literature, are unable to give us their phil- 
osophy of life in short fiction. I tell the story because it seems 
to illustrate the alert, aggressive energy which is found in many 
of the magazine offices of to-day. 

Many of the young writers who come to me and write to 
me from time to time seem to be thoroughly convinced that 
there is no such thing as an opportunity for the new writer 
in the magazines. In the first place, they have played all sorts 
of little secret tricks with their manuscripts to test the editor’s 
word that he reads all manuscripts submitted. A page is turned 
upside down when the story is sent out, and when it comes back 
the same page is still upside down—conclusive proof that the 
story has been unread. A hair is placed between pages fifteen 
and sixteen, and when the manuscript comes back the tell-tale 
hair is still there. Then there is always the manuscript by 
the unknown writer which was refused by an editor only to 
be accepted by this same editor several years later when the 
author had made a reputation. I hear, also, very frequently, 
of the mythical writer’s trust, and the editor’s mutual admira- 
tion societies. And the latest is the wicked publisher who has 
instructed his editors to map out their fiction plans a year in 
advance, to deal only with men and women of the biggest repu- 
tation, and to hire a ten-year-old boy to send back the mail 
manuscripts as fast as they arrive. The whole affair is a 
rank case of conspiracy to keep out competition and to restrain 
trade. 

These complaints of the new writer have been answered 
time and time again by the editors. But the amateur who has 
had half a dozen poorly, and hastily constructed stories re- 
turned shakes his head unconvinced. His relatives and his 
friends and he, himself, can pick up almost any magazines and 


point you a story that is much less interesting than his, but 
he hasn’t any pull. He doesn’t know the editor. 

Upon first consideration it hardly seems worth while to 
take time to meet these complaints, and yet it occurs to me 
that perhaps I may be in an advantageous position, through 
my former connections as a managing editor of a national 
magazine and my present work as an instructor in magazine 
writing, to put at rest, once and for all, some of these miscon- 
ceptions. 

During the last three years my work at New York Uni- 
versity has brought me in working contact with most of the 
well known editors and writers in the United States. All of 
my work during this period has been done with the purpose 
of helping literary recruits to write, and what is still more im- 
portant, to sell what they write. I have had the active co- 
operation of these editors and writers, both in the class rooms 
and out of them, but with one exception, I have never asked an 
editor to give special consideration to a manuscript of one of 
my students. I have not reframed from a special plea because 
I have any particular sense of delicacy. If I thought I could 
sell a manuscript by asking an editor to buy it, think I’d be 
willing to crawl to him on my hands and knees with the manu- 
script in my teeth. It isn’t because I am bashful about pushing 
my students’ work. It is because I know that the one sure 
way to handicap the story is to make the special plea. The 
sad experience of most editors is that stories that require in- 
fluence to get themselves read are not worth reading. The 
manuscript that the editor is interested in is the unknown that 
comes up through the sifting process of his readers without a 
helping hand save its own intrinsic worth. If young writers 
would only realize this truth. If they could only spend a few 
hours a day for a week or two in some of the big magazine 
offices, and see the staff that is maintained and the money and 
energy spent to find the occasional unknown writer, they would 
no longer bother with foolish little tricks to prove that their 
manuscripts are read before they are returned. 

One of our largest weeklies handles thirty thousand manu- 
scripts a year, most of them short stories. Out of these tons 
of manuscripts the editors find a surprising amount of new 
material. How do they find it? What methods do they use 
in reading these manuscripts? The first two pages of a story 
usually determine the ability of the writer. Thousands of 
stories are returned after a hasty perusal of five hundred 
words. Most of these manuscripts do not warrant a reading 
of over five lines. They are impossible. It is only a highly 
developed literary conscience upon the part of the reader that 
gives them any consideration at all. Some of the stories, al- 
though poorly told, show promise and they are put aside for a 
personal note of encouragement from the editor. Perhaps 
twenty-five out of the lot will prove acceptable. The publishers 
consider the time and money it takes to discover these twenty- 
five new writers conservatively invested. 

A monthly magazine of the highest standard in New York 
employs one editor who devotes all of his time to new writers. 
When the mail comes in it is sorted by an experienced hand. 
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Manuscripts from well-known writers are put in one bag and 
those from the unknowns are placed on the desk of the special 
editor. Here he sits, day after day, and often night after 
night working through about fifteen thousand manuscripts in 
the course of a year. His value to the magazine is determined 
solely by his ability to find new writers. He has no dealings 
whatsoever with writers of established reputation. Not a 
single name that he handles is known to him. His one test of 
a story is its intrinsic worth. If he discovers one story out of 
a week’s hard delving he takes it to his fiction editor with his 
cheeks aflame. They go over it together and make the final 
decision. Very often if the story is not acceptable and yet 
has promise, they will send it back with a lengthy criticism and 
a word of good cheer. I have known them to send for unknown 
writers of such manuscripts so that they could go into their 
work in detaii. I recall a recent case of a young man who 
lived in Virginia. He had forwarded a series of three short 
stories. Parts of them were beautifully done, but the writer 
had fallen down in his character work—his story people were 
not convincing. He came to New York to talk the matter 
over with them and no writer of a best seller ever had more 
attention paid him by an editor. Later those stories were pub- 
lished and this fiction editor is still working with the young 
Virginian on his technique. Some day I hope to write a sep- 
arate story about the methods of this particular fiction editor. 
He helped very materially to give us O. Henry and a long 
string of other successful writers of to-day. And he found 
them when they were practically unknown. 

There is another editor in New York who presides over the 
acceptance slips of five fiction magazines. This editor actually 
conducts a kind of correspondence school for young writers. 
Recently I went over his manuscript files with him. I recall 
one serial where he had practically written half of the story 
himself. The correspondence covering this story stood a foot 
high on his desk. He had rewritten the plot, told the writer 
how to make his characters more like real folks, crossed out 
whole chapters and outlined new chapters. Around the walls 
of his office he keeps the photographs of the writers he has 
helped to develop. 

It is the opinion of most editors and writers that there 
mever was a better opportunity for the young writer. This 
does not mean that the tons of poorly prepared, immature stuff 
that is submitted by amateurs is going to find ready accept- 
ance. Personally I think that the standards are higher than 
they have ever been before. The new writers’ work must 
measure up to the technique of the professional. This means 
years of hard work for the beginner. We ought not to be 
concerned with the occasional writer who breaks into the maga- 
zines with his or her first story. The writers I know who 
amount to anything and who do sustained work spent years in 
arriving. They refused to be discouraged. 

There may be a period of a year or so when you send your 
first manuscripts out when you will receive nothing but the 
printed rejection slip. Then you will wonder where these 
editors live who sit up nights and Sundays looking for promis- 
ing new material. Some day, if you keep at it, you will receive 
your first note of encouragement and then perhaps an occas- 
ional acceptance. You can’t do much with opportunity in the 
writing game unless you know how to work twenty-four hours 
a day in your shirt sleeves. And above all things, don’t jam up 
the gate to opportunity with a wagon-load of stuff that is writ- 
ten before you have learned to use your writing tools. 

I have told you something of the methods used in searching 
for young writers, now just a word on the motives behind this 
activity and a word or two further on the much-discussed con- 
tract system and so-called peril of the all-star-writer magazines. 

It is true that one or two of the magazines in New York 





have adopted what they call the all-star system. They believe 
that writers who have acquired a name have a commercial 
value which they bring to the magazine, and they feel that 
well-established professional writers give them a better grade 
of work. They admit that their experience with new writers 
is that they are expensive to find and that it does not pay to 
keep a number of readers to wade through thousands of manu- 
scripts for half a dozen stories. They find it more satisfactory 
all the way ’round to let the other magazines develop the 
youngsters and then, when they have arrived, offer them rates 
which they cannot refuse. It is hardly necessary to debate 
this point of view. Looking through the business eye of a 
certain type of publisher we can understand that a writer who 
has a following of three hundred thousand readers, as has one 
of our popular serial writers, is worth presenting on the table 
of contents. Circulation brings advertising and advertising 
pays the bills. It can be determined with fair accuracy just 
how many readers a popular writer draws. Pick out the six 
biggest pullers and you have a ready-made circulation. These 
writers are put under contract, usually from three to five years 
and that automatically withdraws their work from competing 
with the young writer who is just knocking at the door of 
magazine offices. 

Instead of closing the door of opportunity upon the young 
author this contract system really opens it wider. A number 
of the largest magazines absolutely refuse to contract for the 
work of even the most famous writers. It has been their ex- 
perience that star writers like star singers are not always in 
good voice. I know of one magazine which recently sent back 
three stories to one of the most famous writers in England. 
In the next number the work of an unknown appeared. These 
magazines which keep their contents free from contract work 
are forced to rely more and more upon the writers they can 
develop. Every time a contract magazine steals one of their 
headliners a new writer must be found to fill up the gap. This 
produces spirited competition at both ends of the line. 

Even the so-called contract magazine produce an occas- 
ional new writer. I know of one young fellow who has yet to 
pass his twenty-fifth birthday who recently signed a contract 
with one of these magazines to write at a rate of ten cents a 
word. However, I must warn again against taking these 
isolated cases as examples. The new writer usually works up 
through the ten and fifteen-dollar check, and mighty glad he 
is to get that. It is a long call from this small beginning to 
the price recently offered a New England writer for a series 
of short stories ($1800 a piece). 

While it is generally admitted, among those who know, 
that there is a demand for the new writer, the writer, himself, 
when he comes upon the stage, is sometimes struck with the 
horrible fact that the fellows who have gone before him have 
used up all the building material. There is no straw left for 
his bricks. The young author is made to realize this for the 
first time when some editor sends back one of his stories with 
the note that it is an old theme, or a worn-out plot, or a trite 
situation. Then he begins to wonder how he can produce any- 
thing that has not been done in a much finer way before he 
was born. All the plots have been used over a thousand times; 
everything that is really vital to mankind has been said in a 
vital way; why attempt to write? How can a young writer 
have an opportunity if there is nothing with which to build? 
The writing recruit will usually work out the answers to these 
problems for himself if he has time enough. Some morning 
he wakes up with a fresh vision for things. He discovers that 
he has been using other people’s eyes for his writing. He has 
been reporting life and manners pretty much as his favorite 
authors had done for him. He begins to realize that his way 
of seeing things may be vital to his generation. 
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FOR THE FICTIO 


The Devil's Garden* 


HERE is no question as to the quality of Mr. Maxwell’s 
l work. His writing is always masterly—his place is 
among those who have written the best in English fic- 
tion. If we do not enjoy The Devil’s Garden it is not the fault 
of the author’s treatment of his theme; it is rather the fault of 
the theme. There are many who will hold up their hands in 
horror at various passages of the book; the same impression 
that was created by Mr. Galsworthy’s Dark Flower will be the 
impression made on many readers by The Devil’s Garden. For 
Mr. Maxwell has gone to the very sources and hidden places of 
life for much of his material; he has laid bare the dark, care- 
fully covered over places of a man’s soul; and for those who 
would rather not see these concealed places in men’s minds, 
who would prefer to ignore the facts that attend them and the 
wrongs that are committed as a result of them, the book will 
be an unpleasant experience and they will criticise the author 
harshly for writing it. We do not presume to make such a 
criticism. Of this we are sure—Mr. Maxwell is not the man 
to write this sort of novel for the sake of pampering to the 
lower natures of his readers. He has written it with a pur- 
pose; as much a purpose as that with which Brieux wrote 
Damaged Goods and Witter Bynner wrote Tiger. Whether or 
not we believe with these writers that the world will be helped 
by a frank revelation of many things that most people know 
little about or that so-called moral people close their eyes to, 
is another question. It is not a matter for discussion in a con- 
sideration of the individual book. Mr. Maxwell has taken the 
man who at middle-age feels the passion of a younger manhood 
and finds himself tempted to appease that passion. Once he 
had killed a man for having done just this thing; with eyes 
open he starts to tread the same path; but whereas the man 
he had killed had sinned without compunction, he himself is a 
godly man; he knows perfectly well the wrong he is doing. 
But the beast in him drives him to frenzy, and so he gives his 
life in a heroic way rather than let the beast overcome him. 
Mr. Maxwell brings us face to face with the whole prob- 
lem. He makes it all terribly real. But he escapes the lurid- 
ness that a lesser writer would have given way to, and his 
dramatic points are made with a strength that has in it force 
but not hysteria. We are ready to admit that there are other 
books this author has done which have made a deeper appeal 
to us, but we must be fair enough to admit that nothing he 
has done has proved him so truly the artist. With a book 
like this to his credit he must be set side by side with those of 
the modern school who are making a new and a great literature. 


Norma Bright Carson. 


a cathe Devils Garden. By W. B. Maxwell. ‘D. Appleton 
0. 





READER 


A People’s Man* 


T MUST be confessed that we liked Mr. Oppenheim better 
I in his earlier mood, before he heard the call to preach to 

the downtrodden through his fiction. But the tide of the 
new novel is moving strong; most of our authors who amount 
to anything are being caught up in it. The problem is now the 
thing; and life is full of problems. Most writers can find one 
to write about, and Mr. Oppenheim has found his. We have 
seen the call to socialism growing in his books, and now in this 
newest one he has gone to the length of delivering preachments. 
At which point we must admit that those of us who have waited 
for Mr. Oppenheim’s novels with the hope of being amused, 
feel a trifle sore, being confronted with page after page of 
discussion as to how Capital can handle Labor and Government 
can deal with incipient anarchy. 

There is a love story to be sure in A People’s Man, a 
rather dainty captivating one, and the hero is a real hero of 
the kind one goes to books to look for, but for the rest there is 
much of “they and we” and “why and whither” without any 
definite conclusion being reached. 

Mr. Oppenheim writes better than he used to; A People’s 
Man is excellent in form and strong in characterization. Eng- 
land as she is to-day in the midst of a great crisis, with foes 
threatening within and foes watching eagerly without, appeals 
to the patriot in Mr. Oppenheim. His book is almost as a 
warning of what might happen if such a man as this should 
arise and should hold to his purpose of preaching the universal 
strike and bringing it about. As a matter of fact, the man 
may have arisen, if newspaper reports are correct—Mr. Op- 
penheim may have had a particular man in mind when he con- 
ceived his Maraton. With his gift for painting a graphic 
picture, the theme has possibilities, and of these the author 
has made the most. Indeed, so well has he done the trick that 
we almost forgive him his “purpose” and the lack of the mys- 
tery and action that have ever been associated with his work. 


The Honor of the Houset 


T IS not an unreasonable thing—indeed it is to be expected, 
that authors will improve as they go on. It is therefore 
with a keen sense of disappointment that one finds this 
novel less promising than The Golden Rose, published about a 
year ago. 

The scene of The Honor of the House is Italy. Mrs. Fraser 
is a sister of the late Mr. Marion Crawford and one always 


*A People’s Man. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.30, postpaid. 
+The Honor of the House. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser and J. I. 


Stahlmann. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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associates Italy with the Crawfords. The main theme of the 
tale is the murder by Prince Bordelacqua of his unfaithful wife, 
which murder he succeeds in laying to the charge of 
their eldest son, who is thereafter for four years adjudged 
insane and kept in bondage, with the hope that the deception 
regarding his insanity may be kept up long enough to admit 
the younger son as heir. And an even more diabolical outrage 
is contemplated by the father who hates his first born; for he 
hopes to be able to have the marriage of his eldest son annulled 
that the younger may possess the lovely and devoted wife. But 
this plan is frustrated by the escape of the son and his wife 
and the story ends happily for all concerned. 

The plot is full of possibility, but the action is slow, the 
style heavy and uninteresting. One has no especial desire to 
keep on reading and the book can be put aside at any time. 
The situations are rather forced and neither they nor the ac- 
tions of the dramatis persone are convincing. 


The Valley of the Moon* 


\CK LONDON has written a most appealing piece of fiction 
Je this new story. It is the tale of a girl and a man who 

loved and struggled and worked against the odds that life 
put to them as a handicap, and won out by being brave enough 
to set aside tradition and go out into the open where for their 
kind the world gave a greater chance. 

It is a picturesque story; this of a factory girl who mar- 
ried an ex-prize fighter; of their fight against conditions until 
lack of work for the man, and child-bearing for the woman, 
combined with increasing and oppressing poverty almost did 
for them, and they were faced with the choice of going under 
or of making a new home for themselves away from all they 
had known. Bravely the woman sacrificed herself, and sturdily 
the best in the man developed. So that hand in hand they 
went to find the “Valley of the Moon” and finding it, settled 
there to work out their salvation with their own hands, the 
foundation rock of their labors being the love they felt for 
each other. 


Another Man's Shoest 


HIS is a vitally interesting tale, as unique in its way as 
Louis Joseph Vance’s Day of Days. A young English- 
man comes back from South America to try to form a 
company in London to seek out certain gold fields. He is ac- 
costed one night by the exact image of himself, who invites him 
to dinner and puts before him a startling proposition. Keen 
on sport, even if dangerous, the hero accepts the terms offered 
by the other, and starts on a career that is one series of thrills, 
each a little deeper than the one before, ending with his arrest 
for the murder of the man whom he has been impersonating, 
and the revelation of certain bits of inside South American 
history that are sufficiently unusual to stir even phlegmatic 
England. 
It is a book of surprises that make up an absorbing narra- 
tive. It will appeal to the lover of fiction who wants a touch 
of mystery and a full quota of dramatic happenings. 


Spider's Webt 


HIS novel, so its author informs the reader in the 

I preface, is the last of a cycle of four, each independent 
of the other in plot and character, but all carrying for- 

ward a definite view of life. Heading the list of many char- 


*The Valley of the Moon. By Jack London. The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.35, postpaid. 

tAnother Man’s Shoes. By Victor Bridges. George H. 
Doran Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

tThe Spider's Web. By Reginald Wright Kauffman. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 








acters is “A Man” whose name is never given in the novel, but 
who is described as “the head of a group of men virtually con- 
trolling industrial, financial and political, America. The hero, 
if he may be called such, is Luke Huber, a young but promising 
lawyer. 

At the opening of the story Huber has come to New York, 
where he secures a position in the office of the new district 
attorney just elected on a reform ticket. His investigations 
always lead him to the throne of “the modern Napoleon.” 
Breaking with the old organization, he joins the Municipal 
Reform League, which offers him the nomination of district 
attorney. In his new field he again finds corruption. He then 
throws all his energy, together with his money, into a com- 
mercial enterprise. Later he is wrecked financially by a strike 
in his factory instigated by the king of finance. In the end 
Huber is murdered. Such in brief is the thread of the story. 

Whether Mr. Kauffman’s descriptions of political and 
financial conditions in this country are true to life is open for 
debate. By his own confession he has, at least in this book, 
drawn more from magazine articles than from actual investi- 
gation. Regarding his characters he admits that he has “been 
careful to present only types.” His purpose may explain why 
they are so wooden and appeal so little to the reader. The 
Spider’s Web is not pleasant reading, but it does make one 
think. 


Home”* 


T WOULD, of course, be interesting to speculate as to who 
wrote this book. In some ways it sounds much like Roy 
Rolfe Gilson, save that it is more sophisticated than the 

work Mr. Gilson usually gives us. But it has the finish of a 
writer who knows how to handle his tools well. 

The story deals with a group of people belonging to a 
certain small community in America. They get somewhat con- 
fused in the matter of their domestic problems and three of 
them learn what it is to be exiled from home and to experience 
a satisfying home-coming. The things that happen to them 
while away are not always pleasant, and the removal from the 
influence of home-life leaves them morally stranded. But the 
call of home returns them not only to the place of birth and of 
family, but it returns them to the point of view from which 
they can see life at its truer values. The book is remarkable 
as a character study and as a study in atmosphere. It has 
not an elaborate plot or an absorbing interest. One must read 
it for more than the story. 


It Happened in Egyptt 


HIS is the usual Williamson novel, excellently written, 

I full of splendid descriptive matter and containing a 

most delectable little tale of adventures in Egypt out of 

which grow two charming love affairs. In general tone the 

book reminds one of MacGrath’s Carpet of Bagdad. It has the 

color of the east and the action of events that proceed from a 

sojourn of Americans in quest of adventures through a land 
of harems and Eastern subtilities and plottings. 

The little party that started up the Nile did not know the 
various things for they were to be let in. But they had a sus- 
picion that the young American heiress who dominated them 
all might carry them into some sort of scrape through her 
whimsies. She did more than this, and her efforts were con- 
siderably aided by a young Army officer who figured as a 
member of the party under a disguise. 

It is all delightful and picturesque, as a story by these 
authors is sure to be. 





*Home. The Century Company. 


yIt Ha in Egypt. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 
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Five Years yey Find Out* 


T TOOK this foolish young couple just five years to find 
I out that they had a son and that they loved him. They 
had spent most of their married life finding ways to spend 
money and trying to escape quarrels with each other. When 
the baby came, they passed him over to the care of his nurses 
*Five Years to Find Out. By I. A. R. Wylie. Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Company. 
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and forgot all about him. But there was a goblin in the fam- 
ily, who had always been a good fairy as well as a goblin. He 
found out how things stood and undertook to teach these poor 
young people a lesson. Which he does—and it makes a most 
entertaining story. The goblin and the small boy between 
them bring things to a happy issue. 

This is a less serious book than this author has been giving 
us. It shows her with a lightsome touch that has in it much of 
humor and tender pathos. The story will make many friends. 


Books of General Interest 


A Traveler at Forty* 


HIS personal narrative in which Mr. Dreiser has set 

I down his experiences and impressions of his first trip 

abroad will surely interest the reader of forty. Its pub- 

lishers assert that Madame Grundy’s conventions have been 

disregarded and hence we suggest the reader might well be of 
her age or at least that of the author. 

Frankly, we do not care a “hang” about Miss E or Miss X 
and their silly twaddle, but when the author leaves them to 
their laces and frills and goes with the chief engineer through 
the engine-room of the ship he gets interesting. 

The chapter, “Lilly: A Girl of the Streets,” seems to us a 
waste of space. Any male reader can duplicate the experience 
in practically every detail should he care to take a stroll along 
the red-lighted streets of any American city. Why go to 
Piccadilly? 

On the other hand, “A Trip to Marlowe,” one of the best 
chapters in the book, is an exceptionally fine piece of literary 
craftmanship. In it one catches an actual glimpse of a quaint 
old English town which is soon to exist only in fiction. To 
us, the commercial traveler met in the Marlowe inn is a more 
agreeable companion than Mlle. Rillette, “The Poison Flower” 
of “Gay Paree.” We are more interested in learning about 
the curious customs of the English Knights of the Grip than 
in being told that certain types of women in Paris use 
“powder and paint for the face, belladonna for eyes, rouge for 
the lips, palms, and nails.” Need we go to Paris to learn the 
latter facts? A trip along the Great White Way will suffice. 

Fortunately, there are in the book trips well worth taking. 
“The Stop at Pisa” will not soon be forgotten. “The First Im- 
pressions of Rome” are indelibly impressed on the memory. 
“A Night Ramble in Florence,” “Entering Germany,” “On the 
Way to Holland,” etc., are sure to be enjoyed. The “Spotless 
Town” (Haarlem) is something more than an advertiser’s 
dream. Any one of these brief excursions is worth the cost of 
the fireside trip to which Mr. Dreiser invites us. A Traveler at 
Forty abounds in human interest because more attention has 
been paid by its author to people than to places. 


J. M. Lee. 


Our Irish Theatert 


HE Irish Theatre is such a very personal matter, its 

I devotees are so much of one family, that it is difficult 

to forecast its future—indifferent as it is to all out- 

side forces. I met Mr. Yeats during several of his visits 

to America and he was totally insular in his point of view, 

*A Traveler at Forty. By Theodore Dreiser. The Century 
Company. 


tOur Irish Theater. By Lady Gregory. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


New Irish Comedies. By Lady Gregory. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. — 

Irish Plays and Playwrights. By Cornelius Weygandt. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 








except when discussing art and poetry which know no 
bounds. I talked with Lady Gregory and she was too much 
in the maelstrom of making her American tour a success 
to speak of anything else. Both of these prime movers 
nurtured the Irish Theatre as though it were the one im- 
minent topic in the world. Then came G. A. Birmingham to 
America, and we discovered in General John Regan that there 
was another Irish drama claiming no relationship with Lady 
Gregory’s school, avoiding all identification with Synge, believ- 
ing in a nationalism which does not depend for its future on 
the revival of the Gaelic tongue. 

But whatever the future of the Irish Theatre, this much 
is certain—no stauncher band of patriots ever came together 
under an intellectual or artistic standard than the group an- 
swering to the call of the Celtic Renaissance. And the litera- 
ture of Ireland will regard, in the days to come, with a certain 
amount of reverence, the autobiography of the cause, Lady 
Gregory’s Our Irish Theatre. 

This latest volume, is, one might almost say, the 
diary record of the Irish Theatre’s struggle for existence, of 
its indomitable fight with the Castle which would have sus- 
tained the English censor’s verdict against Shaw’s Blance Pos- 
net, had Lady Gregory, holder of the Abbey Theatre Patent, 
revealed any inclination to show the white feather. The sagas 
of old recounted the deeds of warriors and the glory of war. 
Lady Gregory records, with equal fervor, the fate of The Play- 
boy of the Western World. One lives again in her pages the 
memorable night ii. New York when a serious riot was immin- 
ent at the theater. In addition a nearer view is given—Lady 
Gregory’s own perturbations, her correspondence, her call for 
assistance, her filling the theatres with athletic college boys 
so that they might aid her in upholding physically the rights 
of the Irish Theatre—all of this Lady Gregory recounts with 
quaint charm and fervor. 

At times we find the Irish Theatre interfering with the 
planting on her estate, and when she came to America Lady 
Gregory openly deplored the sacrifice of a quiet winter at 
home. But her account of “The Playboy in America” is full 
of enthusiasm for the cause, full of delight at meeting old 
Irish friends and servants, full of humorous gibes at America, 
and full of good, determined fight. 

One must not expect too much of a point of view in Our 
Irish Theatre—it is after all only an autobiographical account. 
At times the pruning knife might have been used to advantage; 
at other times the self-conscious note becomes overaccentuated. 
There is much in it of a journalistic nature, as it should be, 
for a large part of the Playboy fight was carried in the news- 
papers. The appendices are of this character. 

The little social commonplaces, the little tender personal 
observations and greetings—the “home” touches of the Irish 
movement—are the elements that pleases in this book. There 
is a reverent tribute to Synge,—a friend writing of a friend. 
The day will certainly come when little Grandson Richard 
Gregory, for whose future interest Our Irish Theatre was 
penned, will have cause to delight in such intimate recollections. 
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The Salvage of Men* 


NOTHER book to add to the long list of Studies in Con- 
A version, at the head of which stands Harold Begbie’s 
Twice Born Men. The author has gone to the same 
fruitful field: the work of the Salvation Army. But this time 
the scenes are laid in America, and breathe the American at- 
mosphere. The stories are graphically told, with sympathy 
and insight, and are well worth reading because of their human 
interest. But to him who sees in them the work of God—And 
how else can they be interpreted?—to him they are a Twen- 
tieth Century Gospel of the Grace of God. It is significant 
that in an age when science is tending to discredit 
the supernatural elements in the Gospels of the First 
Century, the Gospel of the Twentieth is facing it 
with facts which science must consider: and facts not one 
whit less wonderful than the healing of the sick, and the open- 
ing of the eyes of the blind. Science has inclined to the view 
that religion was out of its sphere, inasmuch as theology is 
not an empirical study; but whatever may be said of theology, 
religion certainly is, as such books as this serve to indicate. 
There must therefore be developed a science of religious ex- 
perience, and one can see that it will have a mighty reflex 
upon theology, and no small influence upon the more physical 


sciences. Asa J. Ferry. 


The New Alinement of Lifet 


LMOST everyone has at some time been taken with the 
A New Thought idea, and on quite a few the inoculation 
seems to be more or less permanent in its effects. A 
few books and magazines have done the work, and perhaps the 
one book which is most apt to come to mind in this connection 
is In Tune With the Infinite, in which Ralph Waldo Trine 
showed suffering (and other) humanity how to live. It was 
not so much an ordered philosophy as a great burst of helpful- 
ness, more or less incoherent in spots, but everywhere enthus- 
iastic and full of vitality. 

Other books in the same series have since been published 
by Mr. Trine. The latest of these is The New Alinement of 
Life. This is, in brief, an attempt to justify the philosophy of 
New Thought to the principles of the Christian religion and the 
life of Christ. It would be presumptuous to say that it fails; 
in fact, one is convinced that it is in every way a saner, a bet- 
ter-ordered piece of work than its popular predecessor; though 
somehow it fails to take hold of the reader in the same im- 
petuous way. The New Alinement of Life means the coming 
religious revival towards the placing of spiritual things in a 
position of real value and efficacy in the everyday life of each 
man and woman. That is a great ideal, and Mr. Trine ex- 
presses it with force and lucidity. But—the same thing has 
been said before; the conclusions are foregone, to a generation 
made up of readers and, in a light way, of philosophers; and 
the book as a whole fails to present any new and vital and 
inspiring truth. As a philosophical basis for the New Thought 
to stand on, it is excellent. As a vitalized philosophy, it is not. 

“When it is found that any system or institution is upon 
a false or a partially false foundation it is time that 
changes be instituted in it that will make it again vital and 
effective in its ministrations.” “The modern demand is for a 
re-formation of the whole Christian system—a dropping of 
theories, and the fixing upon essentials. It must get its vitality 
and its life from Jesus’ great universal spirit. The little 
lakes must be continually fed with water fresh from its source.” 
These assertions are undoubtedly and undeniably true—so true 
in fact, that one is tempted to apply to them the name of plati- 


tudes. They are facts that cannot be too much impressed upon 
men, and the conclusions drawn from these facts are those that 
will brighten and bless the lives of all men. 

All of us are New Thought-ists to a certain extent. We 
agree with the quotations from the book, and those of us who 
want intellectual conviction will do well to read it through and 
work out the argument for Mr. Trine’s system of religious 
philosophy. It is not always the most convincing books that 
are the most popular. Jenet R, Renkin. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe* 


. ER lover wept with her, nor dared he again to touch 
the point so sacredly guarded,” dictated Mrs. Stowe 
to her sister. 

“Mina, roll that crust a little thinner.” 

“He spoke in soothing tones.” 

“Mina, poke the coals in the oven.” 

Housekeeping and novel-writing made an engrossing com- 
bination for Harriet Beecher Stowe, in the 1840’s. She had 
not yet written Uncle Tom’s Cabin by which she is best known, 
and her life as the wife of a professor was neither luxurious 
nor easy. This graphic picture of her struggles is given in a 
letter of her sister Catherine, which is reprinted in the biog- 
raphy. Any selection of a graphic incident, from this book, 
however, is extremely difficult, for the story is filled with pic- 
tures characteristic, stirring and humorous, of the life of the 
country during that period, and of the life of this great woman. 

Young people will read this biography with the greatest 

enjoyment, though there is meat in it for older palates as well. 
The story ends with a comparison between the old and the new 
which is very significant. Mrs. Stowe, seventy years old, made 
a visit to Wellesley College, and expressed the wish that she 
could have had those advantages which the young girls of to- 
day were enjoying so fully. She did not realize that it was 
through her life and the lives of other future-minded men 
and women, that the possibilities for the education of young 
men and women were being realized. 


Court Masques of James It 


N Court Masques of James I, Dr. Mary Sullivan has pro- 
I duced a volume which, although useful primarily to stu- 
dents of diplomatic and literary history, will appeal also 
to the non-academic reader by virtue of its attractive style and 


its live human interest. Its subtitle is perhaps misleading; 
for only in the closing pages does the book discuss the influence 
of these masques “on Shakespeare and the public theaters.” 
But in its refutation of the old-time assumption that these costly 
entertainments of dance and dialog, costume and scenic 
marvel, were occasioned by no higher motive than a love of 
splendor, a gratification of aristocratic exclusiveness, or an 
adulation of royalty, the book has done a thing worth doing. 

From papers of state, from private correspondence, from 
the official reports of the ambassadors of Spain and France and 
Venice, Dr. Sullivan has gathered evidence to show how, sea- 
son by season throughout the reign of James, these masques, 
with their attendant banquets and processions, were used to 
advertise to all of Europe that England delighted now to honor 
France, now Spain, now favored this alliance and now that, 
and how, when England’s policy was non-committal, the rival 
ambassadors strove for precedence at Twelfthnight masques 
for the effect that it would have on the fortunes of their re- 
spective sovereigns. 

As pictures—vivid cross-sections—of the diplomatic and 
social conditions of the times, Dr. Sullivan’s pages will appeal 
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to every reader; to students and editors of Jacobean masques, 
her volume is invaluable. Actliae I. Nase. 


The Wallet of Time* 


E ARE sorry that the energy expended by Mr. Win- 
WV ter on these sumptuous volumes was not put to 


better use by writing his autobiography. His pro- 
fessional life as dramatic critic on several New York papers 
has stretched over a period nearing sixty years, and his friend- 
ships have been rich and varied. The Wallet of Time must be 
regarded strictly as a history. There is a minimum amount 
of personal reminiscence in it. Brought up amidst the the- 
atrical tradition of the men he writes about, yet we look in 
vain for those lingering touches of an anecdotal character 
which would have done much to make the actors of the past 
live in such a record. Mr. Winter shows great acuteness in his 
analysis of the moral qualities of the players now accounted 
among America’s best; even his friendship permits him no 
leniency when the moral bounds are overstepped, as in the 
case of Edwin Forrest. His estimates are sedate and for the 
most part farseeing—but they are not vivid, not warm with 
individual color, not caught instantaneously by means of a 
phrase. There is an eloquence which is commanding but un- 
moving: this best describes Mr. Winter’s style. 

No one can fail to sympathize with the continued high 
standard William Winter has always demanded in the theater; 
he has never been loath to welcome any play that exalted 
noble emotions; he has ever warmly supported that artist who 
has made the play world better because of some superb char- 
acterization. But his taste—during the years he has been critic 
—has solidified in one mould. The Wallet of Time is evidence 
of his unyielding position in the present; of his old-fashioned 
acclaim of the past. 

The book contains a perfect wealth of dates and facts; in 
its data it duplicates some of his previous volumes; in its 
method of treatment it follows a cut and dried pattern. In 
the first one of the volumes, which in the main devotes itself 
to the past, the section on Charlotte Cushman stamps Mr. Win- 
ter at his best. The monody on Augustin Daly—and there 
are other poetic tributes—represents in part measure what 
his own generation has meant to him. Yet even in his own 
time, as in the case of Modjeska, he has shown the tendency, 
which later became an obsession, to condemn any play that did 
not accord with his own approach toward life. As an American 
we find him patriotic enough, when he compares home acting 
with acting abroad. But as a citizen of the world of ideas, we 
find him narrow, prejudiced and unsympathetic. 

We do not blame a man for his uprightness, but we do de- 
plore the rigidity in him which makes him unyielding to new 
tendencies and to new social attitudes. We can understand a 
man saying, “I prefer the Pinero of Court farce days to the 
Pinero of Iris and Quex days;” but we cannot condone his in- 
ability to give due value to the riper technique and to the deeper 
life in the latter. We are not in sympathy with his wholly 
futile diatribes against Ibsen, whose moral fervor and sig- 
nificant position are so far beyond his intellectual ken. 

Such blemishes only serve to weaken the value of the sec- 
ond volume of The Wallet of Time. Of the present or near 
present estimates, the section on Ada Rehan is most representa- 
tive of Mr. Winter’s best portraiture, while the estimate of 
Blanch Bates has some trenchant remarks in it. Those who 
sympathize with Brieux, with Pinero in his most feminine 
studies, with Sudermann and Hauptmann, those who see in 
Maeterlinck something more than a featherbrained mystic, 
will skip a large part of Mr. Winter’s writing. For he has 
nothing good to say of the modern movement. Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, Laurence Irving, Mary Shaw, even Mrs. Fiske, 


*The Wallet of Time. By William Winter. In two vol- 
umes. Moffat, Yard & Co. $10.00, postpaid. 
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come in for their share of undeserved censure and blame— 
undeserved if they are sincere in their approach toward the 
modern drama. 

In the main, Mr. Winter handles fairly the measure of 
praise and blame he bestows on the acting of the younger gen- 
eration; he is thoroughly aware of the inflation of the “star” 
system. His estimate of Frank Worthing shows how true a 
friend he can be when he at the same time can conscientiously 
admire the man and praise the actor. But when it comes to 
the recent American play, it is difficult to reconcile his under- 
valuation of The Easiest Way with his overpraise of Augustus 
Thomas’ specious As a Man Thinks. 

These discrepancies, these atrophied examinations on the 
part of Mr. Winter make me discount The Wallet of Time. 
His best book among the many good-sized ones he has issued 
since his resignation from active service on the “New York 
Tribune” is Shakespeare on the Stage. Its greatest test is 
just after having seen one of the dramas whose theatrical 
history he has treated. The entire tradition of a réle is mi- 
nutely, vividly traced with true literary and histrionic discern- 
ment. Of course we know that in this book, as in The Wallet 
of Time, Mr. Winter is making use of his newspaper criticisms 
of past theatrical performances. Which only the more proves 
where Mr. Winter’s heart has found its greatest warmth. We 
trust he will give us another Shakespeare on the Stage, but 
no more overflow Wallets of Time. 





Montrose J. Moses. 


Noyes Collected Poems* 


TAMPED upon each green front cover of the two vol- 
S umes comprising Alfred Noyes’ Collected Poems, a tiny 

gilt Bellerophon triumphantly brandishing a torch is 
mounted upon a winged steed. A more fitting emblem could 
not be found. Pegasus is indeed again bestrode on British 
shores; and the Victorian poets have handed on their flame 
to a worthy successor. 

Alfred Noyes is a poet. The word is carefully chosen; 
not rhymester, not versifier, not rythmical phrase-maker, but 
poet with all its connotation of soul, and sense, and sound, is 
the accurate characterization of this newcomer in England’s 
brilliant galaxy. One laughs with Noyes, and weeps with him; 
one is now borne aloft in spiritual exaltation, now carried down 
into the depths of life’s most pitiless realities. Varied in theme 
and in treatment, his poetry is simple and subtle; gentle as a 
Spring day and tumultuous as a storm at sea; light as air- 
blown thistledown and solid as a mountain fortress; delicate 
with the laughter of the child, stern with the uncompromising 
purpose of the seer, tender with the sorrowing sympathy which 
comes of human suffering. The rich imagery and splendid 
sensuousness of Swinburne are rediscovered in the younger 
poet. Thought, emotion, the gift of expression—these must a 
poet have; and with these has Noyes been endowed. He fol- 
lows no cult; he is exponent of no style or school; it is just 
that the fount within wells up in unmistakable spontaneity. 

Tales of the Mermaid Tavern is a collection of rare gems. 
Surely Noyes is an Elizabethan; the lapse of three hundred 
years or more is of no moment. No one not in utter sympathy 
with the men who flourished under good Queen Bess could pos- 
sibly make them live again as he has done. Shakespeare, 
Jonson, Marlowe and the rest are revivified; and we love them 
anew through the soul of their interpreter. Wonder fully told 
is the death of Kit Marlowe, and all its pitiful attendant cir~ 
cumstances, in “The Sign of the Golden Shoe.” Irresistible is: 
“The Companion of a Mile” in its rollicking lilt whose mo-. 
mentum seizes the mind as one reads, and sings itself for days« 
thereafter. “Big Ben,” humorous in general note, in one part: 
reaches sublimity. ‘ 








*Collected Poems. By Alfred Noyes. Frederick A. Stokes 
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rare power. “The Tramp Transfigured” is one of the shorter 
poems in which sentiment and humor have combined for the 
production of great charm. In The Flower of Old Japan there 
is the-child-spirit-which-never-grows-old wedded to the wisdom- 
born-of-years, a thing of ineffable appeal. “Rank and File” is 
proof that Noyes’ outlook is not temporal but age-long. And 
others and others and others—space limitations make impossible 
their enumeration. 

Even great Shakespeare sleeps at times, they say; and it 
must not be supposed that Noyes maintains a uniformity of 
excellence. He does not; and there are frequent instances of 
his descent into the commonplace. He has been critizised for 
poetical trickery; it has been said—and with some justice— 
that he employs in too great measure such devices as repetition 
and refrain, for the securing of effects. He is young yet, how- 
ever, and we should be sorry to think that he is at the zenith 
of his power. He has given us truly great things, and we look 
to him for greater. He is one of those through whom our era 
may hope to take a worthy place in the long line of England’s 


literary splendor. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Unexpurgated Case Against 
Womans Suffrage* 


ee HE task which I undertake here is to show that the 

Woman’s Suffrage Movement has no real intellectual 

or moral sanction, and that there are very weighty 
reasons why the suffrage should not be conceded to women,” 
writes the author in the introduction. In developing these ideas 
the writer employs the methods of generalization rather than 
testimony by proof. These generalization may, from an Eng- 
lish viewpoint, be correct in the main, but for the American 
suffrage platform this book offers few arguments. 

To illustrate, the following is quoted: “The preponderat- 
ing majority of the women who claim the suffrage do not do 
so from notions of public interest or philanthropy. They are 
influenced almost exclusively by two motives: resentment at the 
suggestion that women should be accounted by man as in- 
herently his superior in certain important respects; and repre- 
hension of a state of society in which more money, more per- 
sonal liberty fall to the share of man.” Though 
these motives may actuate the few, the majority are not bran- 
dishing weapons to appease an offended amour propre. The 
selfish motive is almost foreign to the spirit of true woman- 
hood and furthermore the social position of women has com- 
pelled her to cultivate altruism.” 

Sir Wright further notes “that the suffragist does not— 
except, perhaps, when she is addressing herself to unfledged 
girls and to the sexually embittered—really produce much effect 
by inveighing against the legal grievances of woman under the 
bastardy laws,” overlooking the long list of women who have 
figured in the promotion of education, the temperance cause, 
labor laws. By dint of skilful and convincing arguments 
woman have brought to pass these and many other phil- 
anthropic movements. 

After discussing woman’s disability in public affairs, the 
writer suggests a few corrections for woman’s unrest, advising 
emigration. “She can go out from the class in which she is 
not self-supporting into a humbler social class, and she can 
forsake conditions in which she must remain a spinster for 
conditions in which she may perhaps become a mother. 

For the happy wife and mother is never passionately con- 
cerned about the suffrage.” 


*The Unexpurgated Case Against Woman's Suffrage. By 
Sir Almroth E. Wright. Paul B. Hoeber, New York fr a ? 
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In Sherwood, Mr. Noyes has used the ever-young story of 
Robin Hood to demonstrate his powers as dramatist. Nor is it 
closet-drama only, but drama which would stand the test of 
the theater, that he has brought forth. Drake is an epic of 


It is the American woman, ie has given motherly care 
and tender, wholesome training to her child, who is most de- 
sirous for the elimination of social and political pollution 
through the enactment of laws. American women do not de- 
sire the vote in order to demonstrate superiority over men— 
though history and science has proven that the rule of the 
matriarchate is a fact. But American women do desire the 
vote that they may be complements to men in every field of 
activity, hastening the day when the “work of righteousness 
shall be peace.” 

The Unexpurgated Case Against Woman’s Suffrage by 
reason of its impelling presentation will arouse enthusiasm 
on the part of every reader whether he agree with the author’s 
development and conclusion or not. In closing he writes, 
“Peace will come when woman ceases to believe and teach all 
manner of evil of man despitefully.” Peace will unquestionably 
come at the fulfillment of the greatest of laws “Thy shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” Mabel A. Purdy. 


The Panama Gateway* 
HE secretary of the Isthmian Canal Commission has 
; written a very complete account of the work on the canal 
and a very comprehensive description of the accomplish- 
ment. In Part One he takes up the history of the canal; this is 
followed by the attempt on the part of France to engineer the 
project; from there he passes to the American purchase and the 
period of construction, ending with the completion of the giant 
task. It is a fitting volume to crown the work of a man who has 
had a big part in a big effort, and a fitting work to embody the 
main facts of the whole achievement! There are many who 
will want to have an authoritative account of this stupendous 
achievement, and this will be such an account. The casual 
things done by casual observers will not have a place with a 
book of this kind, which bears the stamp of truth and brings 
together all the available details. 
The volume is finely illustrated from photographs. 


American Ideals, Character and Lifet 


NDER the supervision of President Nicholas Murray 
l Butler, of Columbia University, and in the interest of 

the Carnegie Peace Endowment, Mr. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie was sent as Exchange Professor or Lecturer from the 
United States to Japan where he remained six months giving 
the addresses which made up the present volume. The choice 
of Mr. Mabie for the difficult task of interpreter of American 
ideals, character and life to this nation of the Orient, was 
a felicitous one, for there was no American better fitted for 
this word than this scholarly gentleman. 

In reading the book one must not lose sight of the fact 
that it is an interpretation—that of necessity it must needs be 
cursory—that with a vast amount of information that could be 
impared there was time only for outlines and sketches. The 
purpose was to disclose the American spirit, to show the forces 
that had been at work moulding American character, forming 
American ideals, teaching Americans how to live. 

The possibility of understanding can come only through 
sympathy and love. Mr. Mabie says: “There is no other ap- 
proach to a man—or a race. Men rarely understand that 
which they hate but they rarely fail to understand thax 
which they love.” So he suggests that nations approach each 
other with open mind and in the light of their own ideals. 

In all nations there is much similarity—patriotism, ad- 
herence to ideals in some form—to law and order. East and 
West are not so far apart as to be incapable of understanding 
and sympathy. 
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One would like to discuss the book with intelligent Japanese 
to hear from them whether the hope of the author to bring 
our nation and Japan into sympathetic touch has been fulfilled. 
Judging from the reviewer’s standpoint the lectures are in 
every way efficient to enlighten the Oriental audiences for 
whom they were written—“audiences of unusual intellectual 
alertness and remarkable knowledge of the English language 
but who were largely unfamiliar with American history and 
institutions.” 


Mabel Margaret Hoopes. 


Henry Labouchere* 


HE reviewer admitted timidly, and a little apologetically, 

I that the name of Labouchere awakened nothing more 

definite than a vague sense of familiarity; probably he 

was a Frenchman, if one might judge by the name. Arming 

herself with the certain knowledge that he was a prominent 

English statesman of the Victorian period who died a year or 

two ago, she mentioned The Life of Henry Labouchere tenta- 

tively to ten or a dozen people; and in each case came the 
question, ‘Who was Labouchere?” 

The reader picks up the book wondering why five hundred 
and forty pages have been written of a man not generally 
known; he glances at the chapter headings, and finds he holds 
in his hand an opportunity to get in concentrated form a fair 
knowledge of the important political issues in England during 
the past fifty years or more; he reads, and is speedily enthralled 
—especially if he have a sense of humor—by a personality 
which has as one of its chief attributes an inexhaustible fund 
of ready wit. He laughs aloud as instance after instance is 
given of the drollery of the statesman. 

The vivid picture presented of the path of the English 
political aspirant; the insight made possible into the Egyptian 
policy, Radicalism, the Irish home rule problem, and other vital 
British questions; the pleasure there is in meeting Gladstone, 
Disraeli, Chamberlin, Balfour, and other notables, are among 
the attractive phases of the book. The political student will 
read carefully, and with much profit, the extensive correspond- 
ence that passed between Labouchere and other public men; 
the general reader will be more likely to skim the letters over. 
All will find ample interest in the rest of the book, if only for 
the pleasure involved in making the acquaintance of one whose 
nature was unswervingly honest—who was “contemptuous of 
pretense, sham, and humbug in every shape, hating ‘snobbism’ 
in its widest sense as heartily as Thackeray himself.” 

Beside the interest of the subject, the reader appreciates 
the charming style which Mr. Thorold, the author, has brought 
to bear in his treatment, and the capacity which he demon- 
strates for judging character and estimating the meaning of 


situations. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Contemporary Russian Novelistst 


T MUST be admitted that the literary interest of the aver- 
I age reader is for the most part in the literature of his own 

language. More people than not fail to emancipate them- 
selves from the provincialism which is a native human ten- 
dency; and they are in the minority who fully realize that in 
other lands than theirs governments and individuals are facing 
issues and striving to settle problems—are “living.” These last 
will delight in the appearance of Contemporary Russian Nov- 
elists, translated from the French of Serge Persky. There is 
an introduction giving a brief but comprehensive outline of 
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Russian literature in the na We | are anes pom Russia, 
Asiatic rather than European in trend, yet withal powerfully 
influenced by Western civilization, has produced a literature 
wholly unlike that of other countries: “instead of being a 
product of the past, it is a protestation against it.” We see 
also how the writer of to-day must struggle against, and genius 
often succumb to, the system of literary censorship which is 
part of the eternal vigilance for governmental supremacy. 
There is a tragic inharmony between the Russian capacity for 
mental development, and the absence of that freedom in which 
only it might flower and bear fruit. Inevitably, therefore, the 
literature is full of anguish, and pessimism, and disillusion— 
it is the wail of a people enveloped in the blackness of clouds 
of which they can see no lifting. 

There are chapters dealing with Tchekoff, Korolenko, 
Veressayev, Gorky, Andreyev, Merezhkovsky, Kuprin, and 
“writers in vogue.” Tchekoff is included, although he is not 
living now, because his work is so recent and his influence so 
potent at the present day that the book would be incomplete 
without him. Outlines of several of the stories of each author 
are given, together with interpretative paragraphs that show 
rare penetration and sympathy on the part of Mr. Persky. 

As a next best thing to personal reading of the novelists 
in question, Contemporary Russian Novelists is invaluable 
for getting a clear concept of the literature, and through it 
the spiritual condition, of Europe’s most unfortunate country; 
and he who has time for the investigation of original sources 
will find it extremely helpful as collateral reading. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Newspaper Writing and Editing* 
ae VERY professor of journalism must write a textbook 
E on the subject to justify his claim to his title,” was 
the somewhat facetious remark made at the first con- 
ference of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism. 
The latest teacher to demonstrate in this way his claim to the 
title is Professor Willard G. Bleyer, of the School of Journal- 
ism, connected with the University of Wisconsin. In the 
language of the newspaper office, his book has made good. 

Like the well-written news story, Newspaper Writing and 
Editing is written with such clearness that even the hasty 
reader, to say nothing of the cub reporter or the journalism 
student, has no confusion about what its author means to say. 
Since “well begun is half done” is especially true of the news 
story, Mr. Bleyer has wisely put considerable emphasis upon 
the “lead” which tries to give the gist-of-the-matter in the 
opening paragraph. He has also “featured” the reportorial 
work which the beginner will be most likely called upon to do 
during his first years in the newspaper office. Consequently, 
he has paid no attention to the editorial, the book review or the 
dramatic criticism. His views on news writing are neither 
academic nor pedantic: he realizes perfectly that “the tireless 
effort to secure novelty and variety in present-day journalism 
prevents the news story or the headline from becoming abso- 
lutely fixed in form or style.” He has kept strictly to his 
analysis of “current methods of newspaper work with the pur- 
pose of showing the reasons for them and the causes which 
have produced them.” 

The chapter dealing with “Feature Stories,” the hardest 
of all to write, is put just where it belongs—well toward the 
end of the book. Other chapters take up the writing of head- 
lines, the editing of copy, the reading of proof-sheets, the mak- 
ing-up of the paper, etc. Of special interest to the lay reader 
is the concluding chapter, “The Function of the Newspaper.” 


J. M. Lee. 


art, *Newspaper Writing and Editing. By Willard Grosvenor 
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Art and Common Sense* 


OMMON SENSE is indeed the distinguishing and dis- 
C tinctive quality of these essays upon art by Mr. Royal 

Cortissoz. Whatever the subject touched upon,—a cer- 
tain epoch in art, a group of painters, the Sculptor Rodin, some 
leading American architects,—we are sure of being informed 
and enlightened upon that particular topic. The keen, subtle 
analysis, the delicate word-phrasing, in themselves beautiful, 
are only a means to the end—that of getting to the heart of 
the matter. 

What an impartial array of facts is that description of 
that memorable exhibition in New York in the winter of 1913, 
when the work of the Cubists and Futurists came in for so 
large and deserving a share of ridicule. ‘here were other 
things that received their full meed of praise. 

The present reviewer has never come across any essay 
upon Whistler or Sargent so thoroughly discriminating in tone, 
so thoroughly in sympathy with the supreme expression of 
their genius, while admitting their limitations. 

One of the most enjoyable chapters in the book is that 
upon Ingres. The whole volume forms a most notable and 
valuable contribution to our stock of art criticism, out of the 
commonplace, unconventional and illuminating. 

Mary Lloyd. 


Athens the Violet-Crownedt 


THENS ever holds the first place in the imagination 
Aw affection of the scholar, the philosopher, the poet, 

the lover of art; for it, above all other cities, has done 
most for the human spirit, the mind of man. Those who for 
want of time or inclination do not care to take up the more 
scholarly or erudite treatises on Greek art or Greek thought 
in its many phases, will be pleased with Lilian Whiting’s Athens 
the Violet-Crowned. The book has to do with modern Athens. 
It rehearses the ancient glories of the place and the people only 
with reference to the present. Brief mention of episodes in 
its history as an independent state, then under Roman rule, 
next, a part of the Greek Empire, and under Turkey since 1453, 
is only made as relates to present conditions. 

The royal family of Greece—the late King George and 
the reigning monarch Constantine, with their consorts—re- 
ceives a just measure of praise and approval for their interest 
in the welfare and happiness of their people, for the simplicity 
and nobility of their character. The Archzological Schools at 
Athens are enthusiastically described; to Dr. Schliemann and 
his great work a whole chapter is devoted; the contemporary 
literature of Greece receives adequate treatment, for which 
one should be devoutly thankful, although it is a far cry to 
Sophokles and Pindar and Sappho and others of the inspired 
band, whom Raphael depicts on Mount Parnassas. One of the 
most beautifully significant chapters is that upon the Elusinian 
Mysteries, revealing the deep insight the ancient Greeks had 
into the hidden things of the soul. 

With all these merits claiming attention, it is unpardon- 
able that such blunders as those on page 79 should occur. The 
Venus (Aphrodite) of Melos, was found in the island of Melos 
in 1820; the Niké of Samothraké was found in the island of 
Samothraké, 1863. At the bottom of the same page the three 
Fates and Theseus are spoken of. The correct names for these 
glorious statues can be found in Sir Charles Waldstein’s book, 
and in Furtwangler’s, both of them quoted by the writer. 
Delphi appears several times as Delhi, and there are other 
blunders in spelling. A good index would add much to the 
value of this book, excellent as it is, with its superb illusrations. 


Mary Lloyd. 


*Art and Common Sense. By Royal Cortissoz. Charles 
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The Men Who Blaze the Trail* 


N Joaquin Miller’s words, Sam. C. Dunham “has not only 
I loved Alaska, but has lived Alaska. Sent out by the gov- 
ernment at Washington, he took his beans and bacon with 
the rest of us.” That is just what this Alaska rhymster makes 
us do, he makes every reader of The Men Who Blaze the Trail 
feel that he is taking his beans and bacon with the hardy 
miners of the gold days. To quote from Joaquin Miller’s in- 
troduction again, “His realistic poems were written on the 
firing line; that is why they are so entirely photographic.” 
Joaquin Miller’s introduction and virile praise of his 
“pardner” is one of the best attractions of the book. This and 
the comradely, everyday tone of the verses give the reader such 
a feeling of these men being friends of his that he cannot find 
fault with the crudeness and the occasionally prosaic notes. 
Even if these rhymes cannot be called poetry, they are strong, 
rugged and full of the West. These verses were written 
primarily with a purpose to voice the wrongs of the miners on 
the Yukon “who through the long cold winter of national 
neglect, have been patiently waiting for the ice to melt,” and 
were designed to stir Congress to action in their behalf. 
During the war with Spain Mr. Dunham made this plea: 


“But as a unkissed hero from the barren Yukon flats, 

I modestly petition our distinguished diplomats 

In your God-directed efforts to emancipate mankind, 

Don’t vat your helpless brothers in your Arctic wilds con- 
ned, 

But in your swoop for liberty, to right and justice true, 

Extend a helpin’ hand to them—annex Alaska, too!” 


The verse “To Joaquin Miller,” written at Chelkoot Pass, 
strikes a sympathetic note: 


“If our earthly trails ne’er cross again, 
I’ll meet you farther West, 

On the sunset side of your Sundown Sea, 
Where trail-worn poets rest.” 


The Belief in Personal Immortalityt 


HIS brief, but suggestive volume bears testimony to the 

I seriousness with which Mr. Haynes takes life, just as it 

suggests that, in these busy days, the idea of eternity 

occupies, at best, but a fraction of a serious man’s attention. 

As a study of the human soul, the book seems to indicate, not 

that we cannot, but that we do not wish to, know the truth 
concerning the human soul. 

In pursuing his examination of the belief in immortality, 
Mr. Haynes is guided by two philosophical considerations: the 
moralistic and the endaemonistic. Does belief in the permanence 
of the soul make man better, happier? Do morality and hap- 
piness demand immortality for their foundation? 

When the author turns to the history of humanity, he 
finds that, among savage tribes, the dead live, not so much in 
and for themselves, as for those who survive and succeed them, 
where immortality assumes the form of an immortalizing of the 
honored members of the tribe. Mr. Haynes touches quite 
lightly the history of Egypt, Greece and Rome, and takes oc- 
casion to slight Plato, to whom religionists have looked ha- 
bitually for arguments concerning immortality. At the same 
time, the author tends to shift his view-point from that of 
immortality in particular to religion in general, where he con- 
cludes that, with antiquity, religion was employed more as a 
means of governing men than as a method of arriving at truth. 
Medizval and modern thinkers are surveyed an distance and, 
it must be said, in rather sophomoric fashion, while the special 
weakness of the historical examination appears in connection 

*The Men Who Blaze the Trail. By Sam. C. Dunham. 
Borse & Hopkins. 


+The Belief in Personal Immortality. By E. S. P. Haynes. 
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suggests that, in these busy days, the idea of eternity 
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with Kant, to whom the chapter devotes little apace and less 
analysis. 

In discussing the bearings of modern science on the prob- 
lem, the author continues his aeronautic methods, which make 
it possible for him to see little more of the apeculative land 
scape than the well-traveled roads of paycho-physical inter 
action. While not convinced by the methods and results of 
modern spiritualiem, Mr. Haynes seems to feel that it yields 
more than theology, while his own conclusion is that, important 
as the question may be, the idea of immortality has no radical 
bearing upon the more immediate questions of happiness and 
goodness. The fact that a man of to-day is interested in such 
a remote question as that of immortality is in itself significant 
and cheering; if he has not convinced himself or his reader of 
anything positive, it may perhaps be overlooked. 


Charles Gray Shaw. 


Madame Tallien* 


S AN intimate picture of the last days of the French 
A Revolution and its succeeding phases up to the time 

of the Restoration, Monsieur Gastine’s life of Madame 
Tallien is unquestionably of great value and interest. The 
book gives us a fund of information and many sidelights which 
we would not get ordinarily. It contains a wealth of historical 
facts without depriving it of the atmospheric glamor and ro- 
mance of that period. We are introduced to the causes of 
Robespierre’s fall, and the rise of the archmonster Tallien to 
power, a rise partly achieved by his murder of Robespierre, 
partly by the romantic little farce the popular imagination 
wove about him and his mistress Theresia,—the “Belle Tal- 
lien” to be. 

Monsieur Gastine seems to take genuine delight in ruth- 
lessly stripping the character of Madame Tallien, leaving her 
not, as he describes her, “a Queen of shreds and patches,” but 
rather of rags and tatters. True, La Belle Tallien was in no 
wise an exemplary character. If we are to believe Monsieur 
Gastine, she was a monster of iniquity. But was she more 
gross than many who wallowed in that luxurious mire of the 
Directoire court? Her exquisite beauty made her more con- 
spicuous, more dangerous, and incited an impressionable popu- 
lous to weave a romantic sentiment and legend about her name 
that has lasted until now. After all, was not Madame Tallien 
largely the abnormal product and the victim of her time, which 
was essentially abnormal? France had been deluged in blood, 
her social institutions had been uprooted, flung aside; it was a 
time of excess, of struggle, of seething and uncertainty. Men 
who had won power unscrupulously, strove to retain it by 
cruelty and terrorism. Women sought safety and favor 
through notoriety, daring and licentiousness. Reaction from 
the horrors of the Revolution led to excess in pleasure seeking, 
a striving to forget the awfulness of the scenes they had wit- 
nessed and participated in. People were mad, glutted, and 
thus the extravagances of the age found expression. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting bits in the book, is 
the picture of the youthful Napoleon, calm amidst the turmoil, 
foreseeing the future, biding his time, master of his fate, mas- 
ter to be of France. When he came into power Madame Tal- 
lien lost favor, and was excluded from the functions of the 
court. Even after Napoleon’s downfall and the dawning of 
the Restoration, she did not regain her lost ascendancy, de- 
spite the fact that she was respectably married to the Prince 


*Madame Tallien. By L. Gastine. 
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de Chimay. To the end, her life wae one of striving after 
pleasure and power, and to the end Monsieur Gastine depicts 
her as unlovely, “a woman unenriched by remorse or of any 
of the finer emotions.” We would not exeuse Le Belle Tallien; 
but time deals more gently with unloveliness, Why not this 


historian and biographer” Bugene Mo Bryer 


Across Unknown South America’ 


N HIS preface to this large and important two-volume work, 
I Mr. A. Henry Savage-Landor says: “South America 

is, to my mind, the coming Continent—the continent of the 
future. Everybody knows the wealth of the Argentine, Peru, 
Chili and Bolivia; but the interior of Brazil, the largest and 
richest country of all, not unlike forbidden Thibet, was perhaps 
better known a century ago than now. Few people realize that 
Brazil is larger than the United States of America, Germany, 
Portugal and a few other countries taken together. The in- 
terior is practically a terra incognita, though the ancient 
Jesuits and, at a later date, escaped slaves and native rubber 
collectors have perhaps found their way inland to a consider- 
able distance.” 

Mr. Savage-Landor did not take Europeans on the trip 
he made into the unknown regions of Brazil. He took a small 
band of natives, since to find white men who can endure the 
strain of such a journey is exceedingly difficult. As a result 
the whole burden of the management of the trip, and of col- 
lecting the data which have proved so valuable, fell upon Mr. 
Savage-Landor himself. 

For eighteen months no one heard of the eager traveler 
scientist. In that time he and his little company covered more 
than thirteen thousand miles; in that time they lived through 
many of the most thrilling experiences that travelers have ever 
recorded, and nearly died from hunger, when for sixteen days 
they were unable to find food. 

However, the time was by no means wasted. The discov- 
eries made were of enormous importance. Natives heretofore 
unknown to the white man were discovered and studied; 
geographical mysteries were cleared up; and great benefits to 
commercial development will be one of the significant outcomes 
of the trip. Mr. Savage-Landor has traveled much the world 
over; he loves to go into parts unknown; but he maintains that 
he has done nothing more interesting than make this excursion 
into the heart of the great South American continent. 

The Brazilian Government, in return for the services ren- 
dered, has made Mr. Savage-Landor a large grant; the read- 
ing world will honor the man through the two splendid volumes 
that have just been published. They are volumes instinct with 
that interest that accrues to the unknown and the untried—they 
are volumes to place with Scott’s last expedition story and 
with the tales of the journeys made to the North Pole. They 
combine a scientific knowledge with an interesting, even an ab- 
sorbing quality of style; the person seeking knowledge will 
find them invaluable; the lay reader will be enchanted by the 
tales told in them. For these are wonderful things that hap- 
pened to a man; here are achievements worthy the most gifted 
pen. The author of In the Forbidden Land, Across Wildest 
Africa and other works of equal note, has once more contributed 
something of a vast importance to the sum total of the world’s 
knowledge and at the same time has contributed something of 
a very real value to the sum total of literature. 





*Across Unknown South America. By A. ‘Henry Savage- 


Landor. Illustrated from photographs taken by the author. 
Little, Brown & Co. $10.00. 





Pollyanna 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Miss Polly Harrington hears that her niece, Pollyanna Whittier, has become an orphan. Against her per- 


sonal inclination, she sends for the little girl, who is eleven. 
soften the heart of a woman disappointed and sour. 


Pollyanna arrives and begins her struggle to 
In other words, Pollyanna begins to play the Glad Game. 


She meets a strange man and makes friends with him, and brings home a waif, but finds little success in her 


efforts to win her aunt’s heart. 
man the Glad Game. 


CHAPTER XVI 
A Red Rose and a Lace Shawl 


T WAS on a rainy day about a week 
I after Pollyanna’s visit to Mr. John 

Pendleton, that Miss Polly was 
driven by Timothy to an early afternoon 
committee meeting of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. When she returned at three 
o’clock, her cheeks were a bright, pretty 
pink, and her hair, blown by the damp 
wind, had fluffed into kinks and curls 
wherever the loosened pins had given 
leave. 

Pollyanna had never before seen her 
aunt look like this. 

“Oh—oh—oh! Why, Aunt Polly, you’ve 
got ’em, too,” she cried rapturously, 
dancing round and round her aunt, as 
that lady entered the sitting room. 

“Got what, you impossible child?” 


Pollyanna was still revolving round 
and round her aunt. 

“And I never knew you had ’em! Can 
folks have ’em when you don’t know 


they’ve got ‘em? Do you suppose I 
could?—’fore I get to Heaven, I mean,” 
she cried, pulling out with eager fingers 
the straight locks above her ears. “But 
then, they wouldn’t be black, if they did 
come. You can’t hide the black part.” 

“Pollyanna, what does all this mean?” 
demanded Aunt Polly, hurriedly remov- 
ing her hat, and trying to smooth back 
her disordered hair. 

“No, no—please, Aunt Polly!” Polly- 
anna’s jubilant voice turned to one of 
distressed appeal. “Don’t smooth ’em 
out! It’s those that I’m talking about— 
those darling little black curls. Oh, Aunt 
Polly, they’re so pretty!” 

“Nonsense! What do you mean, Polly- 
anna, by going to the Ladies’ Aid the 
other day in that absurd fashion about 
that beggar boy?” 

“But it isn’t nonsense,” urged Polly- 
anna, answering only the first of her 
aunt’s remarks. “You don’t know how 
pretty you look with your hair like that! 
Oh, Aunt Polly, please, mayn’t I do your 
hair like I did Mrs. Snow’s, and put in 
a flower? I’d so love to see you that 
way! Why, you’d be ever so much pret- 
tier than she was!” 

“Pollyanna!” (Miss Polly spoke very 


sharply—all the more sharply because 
Pollyanna’s words had given her an odd 
throb of joy: when before had anybody 
cared how she, or her hair looked? When 
before had anybody “loved” to see her 
“pretty?”) “Pollyanna, you did not an- 
swer my question. Why did you go to 
the Ladies’ Aid in that absurd fashion?” 

“Yes’m, I know; but, please, I didn’t 
know it was absurd until I went and 
found out they’d rather see their report 
grow than Jimmy. So then I wrote to 
my Ladies’ Aiders—’cause Jimmy is far 
away from them, you know; and I 
thought maybe he could be their little 
India boy same as—Aunt Polly, was I 
your little India girl? And, Aunt Polly, 
you will let me do your hair, won’t you?” 

Aunt Polly put her hand to her throat 
—the old, helpless feeling was upon her, 
she knew. 

“But, Pollyanna, when the ladies told 
me this afternoon how you came to them, 
I was so ashamed! I—” 

Pollyanna began to dance up and down 
lightly on her toes. 

“You didn’t!—you didn’t say I couldn’t 
do your hair,” she crowed triumphantly; 
“and so I’m sure it means just the other 
way ’round, sort of—like it did the other 
day about Mr. Pendleton’s jelly that 
you didn’t send, but didn’t want me to 
say you didn’t send, you know. Now 
wait just where you are. I’ll get a comb.” 

“But Pollyanna, Pollyanna,” remon- 
strated Aunt Polly, following the little 
girl from the room and panting up-stairs 
after her. 

“Oh, did you come up here?” Polly- 
anna greeted her at the door of Miss 
Polly’s own room. “That'll be nicer yet! 
I’ve got the comb. Now sit down, please, 
right here. Oh, I’m so glad you let me 
do it!” 

“But, Pollyanna, I—I—” 

Miss Polly did not finish her sentence. 
To her helpless amazement she found her- 
self in the low chair before the dressing 
table, with her hair already tumbling 
about her ears under ten eager, but very 
gentle fingers. 

“Oh, my! what pretty hair you’ve got,” 
prattled Pollyanna; “and there’s so much 
more of it than Mrs. Snow has, too! But, 
of course, you need more, anyhow, be- 


She does, however, stumble upon a romance and finds it possible to teach a grouchy 
Then Pollyanna meets with an accident and the Glad Game begins in good earnest. 


cause you’re well and can go to places 
where folks can see it. My! I reckon 
folks’ll be glad when they do see it—and 
surprised, too, ’cause you’ve hid it so 
long. Why, Aunt Polly, I’ll make you so 
pretty everybody’ll just love to look at 
you!” 

“Pollyanna!” gasped a stifled but 
shocked voice from a veil of hair. “I— 
I’m sure I don’t know why I’m letting you 
do this silly thing.” 

“Why, Aunt Polly, I should think you’d 
be glad to have folks like to look at you! 
Don’t you like to look at pretty things? 
I’m ever so much happier when I look at 
pretty folks, ’cause when I look at the 
other kind I’m so sorry for them.” 

“But—but—” 

“And I just love to do folks’ hair,” 
purred Pollyanna, contentedly. “I did 
quite a lot of the Ladies’ Aiders’—but 
there wasn’t any of them so nice as yours. 
Mrs. White’s was pretty nice, though, and 
she looked just lovely one day when I 
dressed her up in— Oh, Aunt Polly, 
I’ve just happened to think of something! 
But it’s a secret, and I sha’n’t tell. Now 
your hair is almost done, and pretty 
quick I’m going to leave you just a min- 
ute; and you must promise—promise— 
promise not to stir nor peek, even, till I 
come back. Now remember!” she finish- 
ed, as she ran from the room. 

Aloud Miss Polly said nothing. To 
herself she said that of course she should 
at once undo the absurd work of her 
niece’s fingers, and put her hair up prop- 
erly again. As for “peeking”—just as if 
she cared how— 

At that moment—unaccountably—Miss 
Polly caught a glimpse of herself in the 
mirror of the dressing table. And what 
she saw sent such a flush of rosy color 
to her cheeks that—she only flushed the 
more at the sight. 

She saw a face—not young, it is true 
—but just now alight with excitement 
and surprise. The cheeks were a pretty 
pink. The eyes sparkled. The hair, dark, 
and still damp from the outdoor air, lay 
in loose waves about the forehead and 
curved back over the ears in wonderfully 
becoming lines, with softening little curls 
here and there. 
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So amazed and so absorbed was Miss 
Polly with what she saw in the glass that 
she quite forgot her determination to do 
over her hair, until she heard Pollyanna 
enter the room again. Before she could 
move, then, she felt a folded something 
slipped across her eyes and tied in the 
back. 

“Pollyanna, Pollyanna! 
doing?” she cried. 

Pollyanna chuckled. 

“That’s just what I don’t want you to 
know, Aunt. Polly, and I was afraid you 
would peek, so I tied on the handkerchief. 
Now sit still. It won’t take but just a 
minute, then I’ll let you see.” 

“But, Pollyanna,” began Miss Polly, 
struggling blindly to her feet, “you must 
take this off! You—child, child! what 
are you doing?” she gasped, as she felt 
a soft something slipped about her shoul- 
ders. 

Pollyanna only chuckled the more glee- 
fully. With trembling fingers she was 
draping about her aunt’s shoulders the 
fleecy folds of a beautiful lace shawl, 
yellowed from long years of packing 
away, and fragrant with lavender. Polly- 
anna had found the shawl the week be- 
fore when Nancy had been regulating 
the attic; and it had occurred to her 
to-day that there was no reason why her 
aunt, as well as Mrs. White of her 
Western home, should not be “dressed 
up.” 

Her task completed, Pollyanna sur- 
veyed her work with eyes that approved, 
but that saw yet one touch wanting. 
Promptly, therefore, she pulled her aunt 
toward the sun parlor where she could 
see a belated red rose blooming on the 
trellis within reach of her hand. 

“Pollyanna, what are you doing? 
Where are you taking me to?” recoiled 
Aunt Polly, vainly trying to hold herself 
back. “Pollyanna, I shall not—” 

“It’s just to the sun parlor—only a 
minute! I'll have you ready now quick- 
er’n no time,” panted Pollyanna, reach- 
ing for the rose and thrusting it into 
the soft hair above Miss Polly’s left ear. 
“There!” she exulted, untying the knot 
of the handkerchief and flinging the bit 
of linen far from her. “Oh, Aunt Polly, 
now I reckon you’ll be glad I dressed 
you up!” 

For one dazed moment Miss Polly 
looked at her bedecked self, and at her 
surroundings; then she gave a low cry 
and fled to her room. Pollyanna, fol- 
lowing the direction of her aunt’s last 
dismayed gaze, saw, through the open 
windows of the sun parlor, the horse and 
gig turning into the driveway. She rec- 
ognized at once the man who held the 
reins, 

Delightedly she leaned forward. 

“Dr. Chilton, Dr. Chilton! Did you 
want to see me? I’m up here.” 


What are you 


“Yes,” smiled the doctor, a little grave- 
ly. “Will you come down, please?” 

In the bedroom Pollyanna found a 
flushed-faced, angry-eyed woman pluck- 
ing at the pins that held a lace shawl 
in place. 

“Pollyanna, how could you?” moaned 
the woman. “To think of your rigging 
me up like this, and then letting me— 
be seen!” 

Pollyanna stopped in dismay. 

“But you looked lovely—perfectly 
lovely, Aunt Polly; and—” 

“ “Lovely!” scorned the woman, fling- 
ing the shawl to one side and attacking 
her hair with shaking fingers. 

“Oh, Aunt Polly, please, please let the 
hair—stay!” 

“Stay? Like this? As if I would!” 
And Miss Polly pulled the locks so tight- 
ly back that the last curl lay stretched 
dead at the ends of her fingers. 

“QO dear! And you did look so pretty,” 
almost sobbed Pollyanna, as she stumbled 
through the door. 

Down-stairs Pollyanna found the doc- 
tor waiting in his gig. 

“Tye prescribed you for a patient, 
and he’s sent me to get the prescription 
filled,” announced the doctor. “Will 
you go?” 

“You mean—an errand—to the drug 
store?” asked Pollyanna, a little uncer- 
tainly. “I used to go some—for the 
Ladies’ Aiders.” 

The doctor shook his head with a smile. 

“Not exactly. It’s Mr. John Pendle- 
ton. He would like to see you to-day, 
if you'll be so good as to come. It’s 
stopped raining, so I drove down after 
you. Will you come? I'll call for you 
and bring you back before six o’clock.” 

“T’d love to!” exclaimed Pollyanna. 
“Let me ask Aunt Polly.” 

In a few moments she returned, hat in 
hand, but with rather a sober face. 

“Didn’t—your aunt want you to go?” 
asked the doctor, a little diffidently, as 
they drove away. 

“Y-yes,” sighed Pollyanna. “She—she 
wanted me to go too much, I’m afraid.”’ 

“Wanted you to go too much!” 

Pollyanna sighed again. 

“Yes. I reckon she meant she didn’t 
want me there. You see, she said: ‘Yes, 
yes, run along, run along—do! I wish 
you’d gone before.’ ” 

The doctor smiled—but with his lips 
only. His eyes were very grave. For 
some time he said nothing; then, a little 
hesitatingly, he asked: 

“Wasn’t it—your aunt I saw with you 
a few minutes ago—in the window of the 
sun parlor?” 

Pollyanna drew a long breath. 

“Yes; that’s what’s the whole trouble, 
I suppose. You see I’d dressed her up 
in a perfectly lovely lace shawl I found 
up-stairs, and I’d fixed her hair and put 
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on a rose, and she looked so pretty. 
Didn’t you think she looked just lovely?” 

For a moment the doctor did not an- 
swer. When he did speak his voice was 
so low Pollyanna could but just hear the 
words. 

“Yes, Pollyanna, I—I thought she did 
look—just lovely.” 

“Did you? I’m so glad! I'll tell her,” 
nodded the little girl, contentedly. 

To her surprise the doctor gave a 
sudden exclamation. 

“Never! Pollyanna, I—I’m afraid I 
shall have to ask you not to tell her— 
that.” 

“Why, Dr. Chilton! Why not? I 
should think you’d be glad—” 

“But she might not be,” cut in the doc- 
tor. 

Pollyanna considered this for a mo- 
ment. 

“That’s so—maybe she wouldn’t,” she 
sighed. “I remember now; ’twas ’cause 
she saw you that she ran. And she— 
she spoke afterwards about her being 
seen in that rig.” 

“I thought as much,” declared the 
doctor, under his breath. 

“Still, I don’t see why,” maintained 
Pollyanna, “—when she _ looked _ so 
pretty!” 

The doctor said nothing. He did not 
speak again, indeed, until they were al- 
most to the great stone house in which 
John Pendleton lay with a broken leg. 


CHAPTER XVII 
“Just Like a Book’ 


JOHN PENDLETON greeted Pollyanna to- 
day with a smile. 

“Well, Miss Pollyanna, I’m thinking 
you must be a very forgiving little per- 
son, else you wouldn’t have come to see 
me again to-day.” 

“Why, Mr. Pendleton, I was real glad 
to come, and I’m sure I don’t see why I 
shouldn’t be, either.” 

“Oh, well, you know, I was pretty 
cross with you, I’m afraid, both the other 
day when you so kindly brought me the 
jelly, and that time when you found me 
with the broken leg at first. By the 
way, too, I don’t think I’ve ever thanked 
you for that. Now I’m sure that even 
you would admit that you were very for- 
giving to come and see me, after such 
ungrateful treatment as that!” 

Pollyanna stirred uneasily. 

“But I was glad to find you—that is, 
I don’t mean I was glad your leg was 
broken, of course,” she corrected hur- 
riedly. 

John Pendleton smiled. 

“T understand. Your tongue does get 
away with you once in a while, doesn’t 
it, Miss Pollyanna? I do thank you, 
however; and I consider you a very brave 
little girl to do what you did that day. 
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I thank you for the jelly, too,” he added 
in a lighter voice. 

“Did you like it?” asked Pollyanna 
with interest. 

“Very much. I suppose—there isn’t 
any more to-day that—that Aunt Polly 
didn’t send, is there?” he asked with an 
odd smile. 

His visitor looked distressed. 

“N-no, sir.” She hesitated, then went 
on with heightened color. “Please, Mr. 
Pendleton, I didn’t mean to be rude the 
other day when I said Aunt Polly did 
not send the jelly.” 

There was no answer. John Pendleton 
was not smiling now. He was looking 
straight ahead of him with eyes that 
seemed to be gazing through and beyond 
the object before them. After a time 
he drew a long sigh and turned to Polly- 
anna. When he spoke his voice carried 
the old nervous fretfulness. 

“Well, well, this will never do at all! 
I didn’t send for you to see me moping 
this time. Listen! Out in the library— 
the big room where the telephone is, you 
know—you will find a carved box on the 
lower shelf of the big case with glass 
doors in the corner not far from the fire- 
place. That is, it’ll be there if that con- 
founded woman hasn’t ‘regulated’ it to 
somewhere else! You may bring it to me. 
It is heavy, but not too heavy for you to 
carry, I think.” 

“Oh, I’m awfully strong,” declared 
Pollyanna, cheerfully, as she sprang to 
her feet. In a minute she had returned 
with the box. 

It was a wonderful half-hour that 
Pollyanna spent then. The box was full 
of treasures—curios that John Pendle- 
ton had picked up in years of travel— 
and concerning each there was some en- 
tertaining story, whether it were a set 
of exquisitely carved chessmen from 
China, or a little jade idol from India. 

It was after she had heard the story 
about the idol that Pollyanna murmured 
wistfully: 

“Well, I suppose it would be better to 
take a little boy in India to bring up— 
one that didn’t know any more than to 
think that God was in that doll-thing— 
than it would be to take Jimmy Bean, a 
little boy who knows God is up in the 
sky. Still, I can’t help wishing they 
had wanted Jimmy Bean, too, besides the 
India boys.” 

John Pendleton did not seem to hear. 
Again his eyes were staring straight be- 
fore him, looking at nothing. But soon 
he had roused himself, and had picked 
up another curio to talk about. 

The visit, certainly, was a delightful 
one, but before it was over, Pollyanna 
was realizing that they were talking 
about something besides the wonderful 
things in the beautiful carved box. They 
were talking of herself, of Nancy, of 





Aunt Polly, and of her daily life. They 
were talking, too, even of the life and 
home long ago in the war Western town. 

Not until it was nearly time for her 
to go, did the man say, in a voice Polly- 
anna had never before heard from stern 
John Pendleton: 

“Little girl, I want you to come to see 
me often. Will you? I’m lonesome, and 
I need you. There’s another reason— 
and I’m going to tell you that, too. I 
thought, at first, after I found out who 
you were, the other day, that I didn’t 
want you to come any more. You re- 
minded me of—of something I have tried 
for long years to forget. So I said to 
myself that I never wanted to see you 
again; and every day, when the doctor 
asked if I wouldn’t let him bring you 
to me, I said no. 

“But after a time I found I was want- 
ing to see you so much that—that the 
fact that I wasn’t seeing you was mak- 
ing me remember all the more vividly 
the thing I was so wanting to forget. 
So now I want you to come. Will you— 
little girl?” 

“Why, yes, Mr. Pendleton,” breathed 
Pollyanna, her eyes luminous with sym- 
pathy for the sad-faced man lying back 
on the pillow before her. “I’d love to 
come!” 

“Thank you,” said John Pendleton, 
gently. 

After supper that evening, Pollyanna, 
sitting on the back porch, told Nancy all 
about Mr. John Pendleton’s wonderful 
carved box, and the still more wonderful 
things it contained. 

“And ter think,” sighed Nancy, “that 
he showed ye all them things, and told 
ye about ’em like that—him that’s so 
cross he never talks ter no one—no one!” 

“Oh, but he isn’t cross, Nancy, only 
outside,” demurred Pollyanna, with quick 
loyalty. “I don’t see why everybody 
thinks he’s so bad, either. They wouldn’t, 
if they knew him. But even Aunt Polly 
doesn’t like him very well. She wouldn’t 
send the jelly to him, you know, and she 
was so afraid he’d think she did send it!” 

“Probably she didn’t call him no duty,” 
shrugged Nancy. “But what beats me is 
how he happened ter take ter you so, 
Miss Pollyanna—meanin’ no offense ter 
you, of course—but he ain’t the sort o’ 
man what gen’rally takes ter kids; he 
ain’t, he ain’t.” 

Pollyanna smiled happily. 

“But he did, Nancy,” she nodded, 
“only I reckon even he didn’t want to— 
all the time. Why, only to-day he owned 
up that one time he just felt he never 
wanted to see me again, because I re- 
minded him of something he wanted to 
forget. But afterwards—” 

“What’s that?” interrupted Nancy, ex- 
citedly. “He said you reminded him of 
something he wanted to forget?” 





But afterwards—” 


“Yes. 

“What was it?” 
insistent. 

“He didn’t tell me. 
was something.” 

“The mystery!” breathed Nancy, in an 
awe-struck voice. “That’s why he took 
to you in the first place. Oh, Miss Polly- 
anna! Why, that’s just like a book— 
I’ve read lots of ’em; Lady Maud’s Se- 
cret, and The Lost Heir, and Hidden for 
Years—all of ’em had mysteries and 
things just like this. My stars and 
stockings! Just think of havin’ a book 
lived right under yer nose like this— 
an’ me not knowin’ it all this time! Now 
tell me everythin’—everythin’ he said, 
Miss Pollyanna, there’s a dear! No won- 
der he took ter you; no wonder—no 
wonder!” 

“But he didn’t,” cried Pollyanna, “not 
till J talked to him, first. And he didn’t 
even know who I was till I took the 
calf’s-foot jelly, and had to make him 
understand that Aunt Polly didn’t send 
it, and—” 

Nancy sprang to her feet and clasped 
her hands together suddenly. 

“Oh, Miss Pollyanna, I know, I know 
-—I know I know!” she exulted raptur- 
ously. The next minute she was down 
at Pollyanna’s side again. “Tell me— 
now think and answer straight and 
true,” she urged excitedly. “It was after 
he found out you was Miss Polly’s niece 
that he said he didn’t ever want ter see 
ye again, wa’n’t it?” 

“Oh, yes. I told him that the last 
time I saw him, and he told me this 
to-day.” 

“I thought as much,” triumphed 
Nancy. “And Miss Polly wouldn’t send 
the jelly herself, would she?” 

“No,” 

“And you told him she didn’t send it?” 

“Why, yes; I—” 

“And he began ter act queer and cry 
out sudden after he found out you was 
her niece. He did that, didn’t he?” 

“Why, y-yes; he did act a little queer 
—over that jelly,’ admitted Pollyanna, 
with a thoughtful frown. 

Nancy drew a long sigh. 

“Then I’ve got it, sure! Now listen. 
Mr. John Pendleton was Miss Polly Har- 
rington’s lover!” she announced impres- 
sively, but with a furtive glance over her 
shoulder. 

“Why, Nancy, he couldn’t be! She 
doesn’t like him,” objected Pollyanna. 
Nancy gave her a scornful glance. 

“Of course she don’t! That's the 
quarrel!” 

Pollyanna still looked incredulous, and 
with another long breath Nancy happily 
settled herself to tell the story. 

“Tt’s like this. Just before you come, 
Mr. Tom told me Miss Polly had had a 
lover once. I didn’t believe it. I couldn’t 


Nancy was eagerly 


He just said it 
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—her and a lover! But Mr. Tom said 
she had, and that he was livin’ now right 
in this town. And now I know, of course. 
It’s John Pendleton. MHain’t he got a 
mystery in his life? Don’t he shut him- 
self up in that grand house alone, and 
never speak ter no one? Didn’t he act 
queer when he found out you was Miss 
Polly’s niece? And now hain’t he owned 
up that you remind him of somethin’ he 
wants ter forget? Just as if anybody 
couldn’t see ’twas Miss Polly!—an’ her 
sayin’ she wouldn’t send him no jelly, 
too. Why, Miss Pollyanna, it’s as plain 
as the nose on yer face; it is, it is!” 

“Oh-h!” breathed Pollyanna, in wide- 
eyed amazement. “But, Nancy, I should 
think if they loved each other they’d 
make up some time. Both of ’em alone, 
so, all these years. I should think they’d 
be glad to make up!” 

Nancy sniffed disdainfully. 

“I guess maybe you don’t know much 
about lovers, Miss Pollyanna. You ain’t 
big enough yet, anyhow. But if there is 
a set o’ folks in the world that wouldn’t 
have no use for that ’ere ‘glad game’ o’ 
your’n, it'd be a pair o’ quarrellin’ 
lovers; and that’s what they be. Ain’t 
he cross as sticks, most gen’rally—and 
ain’t she—” 

Nancy stopped abruptly, remembering 
just in time to whom, and about whom, 
she was speaking. Suddenly, however, 
she chuckled. 

“I ain’t sayin’, though, Miss Polly- 
anna, but what it would be a pretty slick 
piece of business if you could get ’em ter 
playin’ it—so they would be glad ter 
make up. But, my land! wouldn’t folks 
stare some—Miss Polly and him! I 
guess, though, there ain’t must chance, 
much chance!” 

Pollyanna said nothing; but when she 
went into the house a little later, her 
face was very thoughtful. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Prisms 

As the warm August days passed, 
Pollyanna went very frequently to the 
great house on Pendleton Hill. She did 
not feel, however, that her visits were 
really a success. Not but that the man 
seemed to want her there—he sent for 
her, indeed, frequently; but that when 
she was there, he seemed scarcely any 
the happier for her presence—at least, 
so Pollyanna thought. 

He talked to her, it was true, and 
he showed her many strange and beau- 
tiful things—books, pictures, and curios. 
But he still fretted audibly over his own 
helplessness, and he chafed visibly under 
the rules and “regulatings” of the un- 
welcome members of his household. He 
did, indeed, seem to like to hear Polly- 
anna talk, however, and Pollyanna 
talked. Pollyanna liked to talk—but she 


Was never sure that she would not look 
up and find him lying back on his pillow 
with that white, hurt look that always 
pained her; and she was never sure 
which—if any—of her words had 
brought it there. As for telling him the 
“glad game,” and trying to get him to 
play it—Pollyanna had never seen the 
time yet when she thought he would care 
to hear about it. She had twice tried 
to tell him; but neither time had she 
got beyond the beginning of what her 
father had said—John Pendleton had on 
each occasion turned the conversation 
abruptly to another subject. 

Pollyanna never doubted now that 
John Pendleton was her Aunt Polly’s 
one-time lover; and with all the strength 
of her loving, loyal heart, she wished she 
could in some way bring happiness into 
their—to her mind—miserably lonely 
lives. 

Just how she was to do this, however, 
she could not see. She talked to Mr. 
Pendleton about her aunt; and he lis- 
tened, sometimes politely, sometimes ir- 
ritably, frequently with a quizzical smile 
on his usually stern lips. She talked to 
her aunt about Mr. Pendleton—or rather, 
she tried to talk to her about him. As 
a general thing, however, Miss Polly 
would not listen—long. She always found 
something else to talk about. She fre- 
quently did that, however, when Polly- 
anna was talking of others—of Dr. Chil- 
ton, for instance. Pollyanna laid this, 
though, to the fact that it had been Dr. 
Chilton who had seen her in the sun par- 
lor with the rose in her hair and the lace 
shawl draped about her shoulders. Aunt 
Polly, indeed, seemed particularly bitter 
against Dr. Chilton, as Pollyanna found 
out one day when a hard cold shut her 
up in the house. 

“If you are not better by night I shall 
send for the doctor,” Aunt Polly said. 

“Shall you? Then I’m going to be 
worse,” gurgled Pollyanna. “I’d love to 
have Dr. Chilton come to see me!” 

She wondered, then, at the look that 
came to her aunt’s face. 

“It will not be Dr. Chilton, Pollyanna,” 
Miss Polly said sternly. “Dr. Chilton is 
not our family physician. I shall send 
for Dr. Warren—if you are worse.” 

Pollyanna did not grow worse, how- 
ever, and Dr. Warren was not sum- 
moned. 

“And I’m glad, too,” Pollyanna said 
to her aunt that evening. “Of course I 
like Dr. Warren, and all that; but I 
like Dr. Chilton better, and I’m afraid 
he’d feel hurt if I didn’t have him. You 
see, he wasn’t really to blame, after all, 
that he happened to see you when I’d 
dressed you up so pretty that day, Aunt 
Polly,” she finished wistfully. 

“That will do, Pollyanna. 


I really do 
not wish to discuss Dr. Chilton—or his 
feelings,” reproved Miss Polly, decisively. 


Pollyanna looked at her for a moment 
with mournfully interested eyes; then 
she sighed: 

“T just love to see you when your 
cheeks are pink like that, Aunt Polly; 
but I would so like to fix your hair. If— 
Why, Aunt Polly!” But her aunt was 
already out of sight down the hall. 

It was toward the end of August that 
Pollyanna, making an early morning call 
on John Pendleton, found the flaming 
band of blue and gold and green edged 
with red and violet lying across his pillow. 
She stopped short in awed delight. 

“Why, Mr. Pendleton, it’s a baby rain- 
bow—a real rainbow come in to pay you 
a visit!” she exclaimed, clapping her 
hands together softly. “Oh—oh—oh, 
how pretty itis! But how did it get in?” 
she cried. 

The man laughed a little grimly: John 
Pendleton was particularly out of sorts 
with the world this morning. 

“Well, I suppose it ‘got in’ through 
the beveled edge of that glass: ther- 
mometer in the window,” he said, wearily. 
“The sun shouldn’t strike it at all— 
but it does in the morning.” 

“Oh, but it’s so pretty, Mr. Pendleton! 
And does just the sun do that? My! if 
it was mine I’d have it hang in the sun 
all day long!” 

“Lots of good you’d get out of the 
thermometer, then,” laughed the man. 
“How do you suppose you could tell how 
hot it was, or how cold it was, if the 
thermometer hung in the sun all day?” 

“T shouldn’t care,” breathed Pollyanna, 
her fascinated eyes on the brilliant band 
of colors across the pillow. “Just as if 
anybody’d care—when they were living 
all the time in a rainbow!” 

The man laughed. He was watching 
Pollyanna’s rapt face a little curiously. 
Suddenly a new thought came to him. 
He touched the bell at his side. 

“Nora,” he said, when the elderly maid 
appeared at the door, “bring me one of 
the big brass candlesticks from the 
mantel in the front drawing-room.” 

“Yes, sir,” murmured the woman, look- 
ing slightly dazed. In a minute she had 
returned. A musical tinkling entered the 
room with her as she advanced wonder- 
ingly toward the bed. It came from the 
prism pendants encircling the old-fash- 
ioned candelabrum in her hand. 

“Thank you. You may set it here on 
the stand,” directed the man. “Now get 
a string and fasten it to the sash-curtain 
fixtures of that window there. Take down 
the sash-curtain, and let the string reach 
straight across the window from side to 
said, when she had carried out his di- 
side. That will be all. Thank you,” he 
rections. 

As she left the room he turned smil- 
ing eyes toward the wondering Polly- 
anna. 
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“Bring me the candlestick now, please, 
Pollyanna.” 

With both hands she brought it; and 
in a moment he was slipping off the pend- 
ants, one by one, until they lay, a round 
dozen of them, side by side, on the bed. 

“Now, my dear, suppose you take them 
and hook them to that little string Nora 
fixed across the window. If you really 
want to live in a rainbow—I don’t see 
but we’ll have to have a rainbow for you 
to live in!” 

Pollyanna had not hung up three of 
the pendants in the sunlight window be- 
fore she saw a little of what was going 
to happen. She was so excited then she 
could scarcely control her shaking fin- 
gers enough to hang up the rest. But 
at last the task was finished, and she 
stepped back with a low cry of delight. 

It had become a fairyland—that sump- 
tuous, but dreary bedroom. Everywhere 
were bits of dancing red and green, vio- 
let and orange, gold and blue. The wall, 
the floor, and the furniture, even to the 
bed itself, were aflame with shimmering 
bits of color. 

“Oh, oh, oh, how lovely!” breathed 
Pollyanna; then she laughed suddenly. 
“I just reckon the sun himself is trying 
to play the game now, don’t you?” she 
cried, forgetting for the moment that 
Mr. Pendleton could not know what she 
was talking about. “Oh, how I wish I 
had a lot of those things! How I would 
like to give them to Aunt Polly and Mrs. 
Snow and—lot of folks. I reckon then 
they’d be glad all right! Why, I think 
even Aunt Polly’d get so glad she couldn’t 
help banging doors—if she lived in a 
rainbow like that. Don’t you?” 

Mr. Pendleton laughed. 

“Well, from my remembrance of your 
aunt, Miss Pollyanna, I must say I think 
it would take something more than a few 
prisms in the sunlight to—to make her 
bang many doors—for gladness. But 
come, now, really, what do you mean?” 

Pollyanna stared slightly; then she 
drew a long breath. 

“Oh, I forgot. You don’t know about 
the game. I remember now.” 

“Suppose you tell me, then.” 

And this time Pollyanna told him. She 
told him the whole thing from the very 
first—from the crutches that should have 
been a doll. As she talked, she did not 
look at his face. Her rapt eyes were still 
on the dancing flecks of color from the 
prism pendants swaying in the sunlit 
window. 

“And that’s all,” she sighed, when she 
had finished. “And now you know why 
I said the sun was trying to play it— 
that game.” 

For a moment there was silence. Then 
a low voice from the bed said unsteadily: 

“Perhaps; but I’m thinking that the 
very finest prism of them all is yourself, 
Pollyanna.” 
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“Oh, but I don’t show beautiful red 
and green and purple when the sun 
shines through me, Mr. Pendleton!” 

“Don’t you?” smiled the man. And 
Pollyanna, looking into his face, wonder- 
ed why there were tears in his eyes. 

“No,” she said. Then, after a minute 
she added mournfully: “I’m afraid, Mr. 
Pendleton, the sun doesn’t make any- 
thing but freckles—out of me. Aunt 
Polly says it does make them!” 

The man laughed a little; and again 
Pollyanna looked at him: the laugh had 
sounded almost like a sob. 


CHAPTER XIX 
Which is Somewhat Surprising 

POLLYANNA entered school in Septem- 
ber. Preliminary examinations showed 
she she was well advanced for a girl of 
her years, and she was soon a happy 
member of a class of girls and boys her 
own age. 

School, in some ways, was a surprise 
to Pollyanna; and Pollyanna, certainly, 
in many ways, was very much of a sur- 
prise to school. They were soon on the 
best of terms, however, and to her aunt 
Pollyanna confessed that going to school 
was living, after all—though she had 


- had her doubts before. 


In spite of her delight in her new 
work, Pollyanna did not forget her old 
friends. True, she could not give them 
quite so much time now, of course; but 
she gave them what time she could. Per- 
haps John Pendleton, of them all, how- 
ever, was the most dissatisfied. 

One Saturday afternoon he spoke to 
her about it. 

“See here, Pollyanna, how would you 
like to come and live with me?” he asked, 
a little impatiently. “I don’t see any- 
thing of you, nowadays.” 

Pollyanna laughed — Mr. 
was such a funny man! 

“I thought you didn’t like to have 
folks ’round,” she said. 

He made a wry face. 

“Oh, but that was before you taught 
me to play that wonderful game of yours. 
Now I’m glad to be waited on, hand and 
foot! Never mind, I’ll be on my own 
two feet yet, one of these days; then I’ll 
see who steps around,” he finished, pick- 
ing up one of the crutches at his side 
and shaking it playfully at the little girl. 
They were sitting in the great library 
to-day. 

“Oh, but you aren’t really glad at all 
for things; you just say you are,” pouted 
Pollyanna, her eyes on the dog, dozing 
before the fire. “You know you don’t 
play the game right ever, Mr. Pendleton 
—you know you don’t!” 

The man’s face grew suddenly very 
grave. 

“That’s why I want you, little girl— 
to help me play it. Will you come?” 


Pendleton 








Pollyanna turned in surprise. 

“Mr. Pendleton, you don’t really mean 
—that?” 

“But I do. I want you. 
come?” 

Pollyanna looked distressed. 

“Why, Mr. Pendleton, I can’t—you 
know I can’t. Why, I’m—Aunt Polly’s!” 

A quick something crossed the man’s 
face that Pollyanna could not quite un- 
derstand. His head came up almost 
fiercely. 

“You’re no more hers than— Perhaps 
she would let you come to me,” he finished 
more gently. “Would you come—if she 
did?” 

Pollyanna frowned in deep thought. 

“But Aunt Polly has been so—good to 
me,” she began slowly; “and she took me 
when I didn’t have anybody left but the 
Ladies’ Aid, and—” 

Again that spasm of something crossed 
the man’s face; but this time, when he 
spoke, his voice was low and very sad. 

“Pollyanna, long years ago I loved 
somebody very much. I hoped to bring 
her, some day, to this house. I pictured 
how happy we’d be together in our home 
all the long years to come.” 

“Yes,” pitied Pollyanna, her eyes shin- 
ing with sympathy. 

“But—well, I didn’t bring her here. 
Never mind why. I just didn’t—that’s 
all. And ever since then this great gray 
pile of stone has been a house—never a 
home. It takes a woman’s hand and 
heart, or a child’s presence, to make a 
home, Pollyanna; and I have not had 
either. Now will you come, my dear?” 

Pollyanna sprang to her feet. Her face 
was fairly illumined. 

“Mr. Pendleton, you—you mean that 
you wish you—you had had that woman’s 
hand and heart all this time?” 

“Why, y-yes, Pollyanna.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad! Then it’s all right,” 
sighed the little girl. “Now you can take 
us both, and everything will be lovely.” 

“Take — you—both?” repeated the 
man, dazedly. 

A faint doubt crossed Pollyanna’s 
countenance. 

“Well, of course, Aunt Polly isn’t won 
over, yet; but I’m sure she will be if you 
tell it to her just as you did to me, and 
then we’d both come, of course.” 

A look of actual terror leaped to the 
man’s eyes. 

“Aunt Polly come—here!” 

Pollyanna’s eyes widened a little. 

“Would you rather go there?” she 
asked. “Of course the house isn’t quite 
so pretty, but it’s nearer—” 

“Pollyanna, what are you talking 
about?” asked the man, very gently now. 

“Why, about where we’re going to live, 
of course,” rejoined Pollyanna, in ob- 
vious surprise. “I thought you meant 


Will you 


here, at first. You said it was here that 
you had wanted Aunt Polly’s hand and 


An inarticulate cry came from the 
man’s throat. He raised his hand and 
began to speak; but the next moment he 
dropped his hand nervelessly at his side. 

“The doctor, sir,” said the maid in 
the doorway. 

Pollyanna rose at once. 

John Pendleton turned to her fever- 
ishly. 

“Pollyanna, for Heaven’s sake, say 
nothing of what I asked you—yet,” he 
begged, in a low voice. 

Pollyanna dimpled into a sunny smile. 

“Of course not! Just as if I didn’t 
know you’d rather tel) her yourself;” 
she called back merrily over her shoulder. 

John Pendleton fell limply back in his 
chair. 

“Why, what’s up?” demanded the doc- 
tor, a minute later, his fingers on his 
patient’s galloping pulse. 

A whimsical smile trembled on John 
Pendleton’s lips. 

“Overdose of your—tonic, I guess,” he 
laughed, as he noted the doctor’s eyes fol- 
lowing Pollyanna’s little figure down the 
driveway. 


CHAPTER XX 
Which Is More Surprising 


SUNDAY mornings Pollyanna usually 
attended church and Sunday-school. Sun- 
day afternoons she frequently went for 
a walk with Nancy. She had planned one 
for the day after her Saturday afternoon 
visit to Mr. John Pendleton; but on the 
way home from Sunday-school Dr. Chil- 
ton overtook her in his gig, and brought 
his horse to a stop. 

“Suppose you let me drive you home, 
Pollyanna,” he suggested. “I want to 
speak to you a minute. I was just driv- 
ing out to your place to tell you,” he 
want on, as Pollyanna settled herself at 
his side. “Mr. Pendleton sent a special 
request for you to go to see him this 
afternoon, sure. He says it’s very im- 
portant.” 

Pollyanna nodded happily. 

“Yes, it is, I know. I'll go.” 

The doctor eyed her with some sur- 
prise. 

“T’m not sure I shall let you, after all,” 
he declared, his eyes twinkling. “You 
seemed more upsetting than soothing yes- 
terday, young lady.” 

Pollyanna laughed. 

“Oh, it wasn’t me, truly—not really, 
you know; not so much as it was Aunt 
Polly.” 

The doctor turned with a quick start. 

“Your—aunt!” he ejaculated. 

Pollyanna gave a happy little bounce in 
her seat. 

“Yes. And it’s so exciting and lovely, 
just like a story, you know. I—I’m 
going to tell you,” she burst out, with 
sudden decision. “He said not to men- 
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tion it; but he wouldn’t mind your know- 
ing, of course. He meant not to men- 
tion it to her.” 

“Her?” 

“Yes; Aunt Polly. And, of course he 
would want to tell her himself instead of 
having me do it—lovers, so!” 

“Lovers!” As the doctor said the 
word, the horse started violently, as if 
the hand that held the reins had given 
them a sharp jerk. 

“Yes,” nodded Pollyanna, happily. 
“That’s the story-part, you see. I didn’t 
know it till Nancy told me. She said 
Aunt Polly had a lover years ago, and 
they quarreled. She didn’t know who it 
was at first. But we’ve found out now. 
It’s Mr. Pendleton, you know.” 

The doctor relaxed suddenly. The hand 
holding the reins fell limply to his lap. 

“Oh! No; I—didn’t know,” he said 
quietly. 

Pollyanna hurried on—they were near- 
ing the Harrington homestead. 

“Yes; and I’m so glad now. It’s come 
out lovely. Mr. Pendleton asked me to 
come and live with him, but of course I 
wouldn’t leave Aunt Polly like that— 
after she’d been so good to me. Then 
he told me all about the woman’s hand 
and heart that he used to want, and I 
found out that he wanted it now; and I 
was so glad! For of course if he wants 
to make up the quarrel, everything will 
be all right now, and Aunt Polly and I 
will both go to live there, or else he’ll 
come to live with us. Of course Aunt 
Polly doesn’t know yet, and we haven’t 
got everything settled; so I suppose that 
is why he wanted to see me this after- 
noon, sure.” 

The doctor sat suddenly erect. There 
was an odd smile on his lips. 

“Yes; I can well imagine that Mr. 
John Pendleton does—want to see you, 
Pollyanna,” he nodded, as he pulled his 
horse to a stop before the door. 

“There’s Aunt Polly now in the win- 
dow,” cried Pollyanna; then, a second 
later: “Why, no, she isn’t—but I thought 
I saw her!” 

“No; she isn’t there—now,” said the 
doctor. His lips had suddenly lost their 
smile. 

Pollyanna found a very nervous John 
Pendleton waiting for her that after- 
noon. 

“Pollyanna,” he began at once. “I’ve 
been trying all night to puzzle out what 
you meant by all that, yesterday—about 
my wanting your Aunt Polly’s hand and 
heart here all those years. What did 
you mean?” 

“Why, because you were lovers, you 
know—once; and I was so glad you still 
felt that way now.” 

“Lovers!—your Aunt Polly and I?” 

At the obvious surprise in the man’s 
voice, Pollyanna opened wide her eyes. 
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“Why, Mr. Pendleton, Nancy said you 
were!” 

The man gave a short little laugh. 

“Indeed! Well, I’m afraid I shall have 
to say that Nancy—didn’t know.” 

“Then you—weren’t lovers?” Polly- 
anna’s voice was tragic with dismay. 

“Never!” 

“And it isn’t all coming out like a 
book?” 

There was no answer. The man’s eyes 
were moodily fixed out the window. 

“QO dear! And it was all going so 
splendidly,” almost sobbed Pollyanna. 
“T’d have been so glad to come—with 
Aunt Polly.” 

“And you won’t—now?” The man 
asked the question without turning his 
head. 

“Of course not! I’m Aunt Polly’s.” 

The man turned now, almost fiercely. 

“Before you were hers, Pollyanna, you 
were—your mother’s. And—it was your 
mother’s hand and heart that I wanted 
long years ago.” 

“My mother’s!” 

“Yes. I had not meant to tell you, but 
perhaps it’s better, after all, that I do 
—now.” John Pendleton’s face had 
grown very white. He was speaking with 
evident difficulty. Pollyanna, her eyes 
wide and frightened, and her lips parted, 
was gazing at him fixedly. “I loved your 
mother; but she—didn’t love me. And 
after a time she went away with—your 
father. I did not know until then how 
much I did—care. The whole world sud- 
denly seemed to turn black under my 
fingers, and— But, never mind. For 
long years I have been a cross, crabbed, 
unlovable, unloved old man—though I’m 
not nearly sixty, yet, Pollyanna. Then, 
one day, like one of the prisms that you 
love so well, little girl, you danced into 
my life, and flecked my dreary old world 
with dashes of the purple and gold and 
scarlet of your own bright cheeriness. I 
found out, after a time, who you were, 
and—and I thought then I never wanted 
to see you again. I didn’t want to be 
reminded of—your mother. But—you 
know how that came out. I just had to 
have you come. And now I want you 
always. Pollyanna, won’t you come— 
now?” 

“But, Mr. Pendleton, I— There’s 
Aunt Polly!” Pollyanna’s eyes were 
blurred with tears. 

The man made an impatient gesture. 

“What about me? How do you suppose 
I’m going to be ‘glad’ about anything— 
without you? Why, Pollyanna, it’s only 
since you came that I’ve been even half 
glad to live! But if I had you for my 
own little girl, I’d be glad for—anything; 
and I’d try to make you glad, too, my 
dear. You shouldn’t have a wish un- 
gratified. All my money, to the last cent, 
should go to make you happy.” 

Pollyanna looked shocked. 
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“Why, Mr. Pendleton, as if I’d let you 
spend it on me—all that money you’ve 
saved for the heathen!” 

A dull red came to the man’s face. He 
started to speak, but Pollyanna was still 
talking. 

“Besides, anybody with such a lot of 
money as you have doesn’t need me to 
make you glad about things. You’re mak- 
ing other folks so glad giving them things 
that you just can’t help being glad your- 
self! Why, look at those prisms you 
gave Mrs. Snow and me, and the gold 
piece you gave Nancy on her birthday, 
and—” 

“Yes, yes—never mind about all that,” 
interrupted the man. His face was very, 
very red now—and no wonder, perhaps: 
it was not for “giving things” that John 
Pendleton had been best known in the 
past. “That’s all nonsense. *Twasn’t 
much, anyhow—but what there was, was 
because of you. You gave those things; 
not I! Yes, you did,” he repeated, in 
answer to the shocked denial in her face. 
“And that only goes to prove all the more 
how I need you, little girl,” he added, his 
voice softening into tender pleading once 
more. “If ever, ever I am to play the 
‘glad game,’ Pollyanna, you'll have to 
come and play it with me.” 

The little girl’s forehead puckered into 
a wistful frown. 

“Aunt Polly has been so good to me,” 
she began; but the man interrupted her 
sharply. The old irritability had come 
back to his face. Impatience which would 
brook no opposition had been a part of 
John Pendleton’s nature too long to yield 
very easily now to restraint. 

“Of course she’s been good to you! But 
she doesn’t want you, I’ll warrant, half 
so much as I do,” he contested. 

“Why, Mr. Pendleton, she’s glad, I 
know, to have—” 

“Glad!” interrupted the man, thor- 
oughly losing his patience now. “I'll 
wager Miss Polly doesn’t know how to 
be glad—for anything! Oh, she does her 
duty, I know. She’s a very dutiful 
woman. I’ve had experience with her 
‘duty,’ before. I’ll acknowledge we haven’t 
been the best of friends for the last fif- 
teen or twenty years. But I know her. 
Every one knows her—and she isn’t the 
‘glad’ kind, Pollyanna. She doesn’t know 
how to be. As for your coming to me— 
you just ask her and see if she won’t let 
you come. And, oh, little girl, little girl, 
I want you so!” he finished brokenly. 

Pollyanna rose to her feet with a long 
sigh. 

“All right. I’ll ask her,” she said wist- 
fully. “Of course I don’t mean that I 
wouldn’t like to live here with you, Mr. 
Pendleton, but—” She did not complete 
her sentence. There was a moment’s 
silence, then she added: “Well, anyhow, 
I’m glad I didn’t tell her yesterday;— 
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’eause then I supposed she was wanted, 
too.” 

John Pendleton smiled grimly. 

“Well, yes, Pollyanna; I guess it is 
just as well you didn’t mention it—yes- 
terday.” 

“I didn’t—only to the doctor; and of 
course he doesn’t count.” 

“The doctor!” cried John Pendleton, 
turning quickly. “Not—Dr—Chilton?” 

“Yes; when he came to tell me you 
wanted to see me to-day, you know.” 

“Well, of all the—” muttered the man, 
falling back in his chair. Then he sat 
up with sudden interest. “And what did 
Dr. Chilton say?” he asked. 

Pollyanna frowned thoughtfully. 

“Why, I don’t remember. Not much, 
I reckon. Oh, he did say he could well 
imagine you did want to see me.” 

“Oh, did he, indeed!” answered John 
Pendleton. And Pollyanna wondered 
why he gave that sudden queer little 
laugh. 


CHAPTER XXI 
A Question Answered 


THE sky was darkening fast with what 
appeared to be an approaching thunder 
shower when Pollyanna hurried down 
the hill from John Pendleton’s house. 
Half-way home she met Nancy with an 
umbrella. By that time, however, the 
clouds had shifted their position and the 
shower was not so imminent. 

“Guess it’s goin’ ’round ter the north,” 
announced Nancy, eyeing the sky criti- 
cally. “I thought ’twas, all the time, but 
Miss Polly wanted me ter come with this. 
She was worried about ye!” 

“Was she?” murmured Pollyanna ab- 
stractedly, eyeing the clouds in her turn. 

Nancy sniffed a little. 

“You don’t seem ter notice what I 
said,” she observed aggrievedly. “I said 
yer aunt was worried about ye!” 

“Oh,” sighed Pollyanna, remembering 
suddenly the question she was so soon to 
ask her aunt. “I’m sorry. I didn’t mean 
to scare her.” 

“Well, I’m glad,” retorted Nancy, un- 
expectedly. “I am, I am.” 

Pollyanna stared. 

“Glad that Aunt Polly was scared 
about me! Why, Nancy, that isn’t the 
way to play the game—to be glad for 
things like that!” she objected. 

“There wa’n’t no game in it,’”’ retorted 
Nancy. “Never thought of it. You 
don’t seem ter sense what it means ter 
have Miss Polly worried about ye, child!” 

“Why, it means worried—and worried 
is horrid—to feel,” maintained Polly- 
anna. “What else can it mean?” 

Nancy tossed her head. 

“Well, I’ll tell ye what it means. It 
means she’s at last gettin’ down some- 
wheres near human—like folks; an’ that 
she ain’t jest doin’ her duty by ye all 
the time.” 


“Why, Nancy,” demurred the scan- 
dalized Pollyanna, “Aunt Polly always 
does her duty. She—she’s a very dutiful 


woman!” Unconsciously Pollyanna re- 
peated John Pendleton’s words of half 
an hour before. 

Nancy chuckled. 

“You’re right she is—and she always 
was, I guess! But she’s somethin’ more, 
now, since you came.” 

Pollyanna’s face changed. Her brows 
drew into a troubled frown. 

“There, that’s what I was going to ask 
you, Nancy,” she sighed. “Do you think 
Aunt Polly likes to have me here? Would 
she mind—if—if I wasn’t here any 
more?” 

Nancy threw a quick look into the lit- 
tle girl’s absorbed face. She had ex- 
pected to be asked this question long be- 
fore, and she had dreaded it. She had 
wondered how she should answer it— 
how she could answer it honestly without 
cruelly hurting the questioner. But now, 
now, in the face of the new suspicions 
that had become convictions by the after- 
noon’s umbrella-sending—Nancy only 
welcomed the question with open arms. 
She could set the love-hungry little girl’s 
heart at rest. 

“Likes ter have ye here? Would she 
miss ye if ye wa’n’t here?” cried Nancy, 
indignantly. “As if that wa’n’t jest what 
I was tellin’ of ye! Didn’t she send me 
posthaste with an umbrella ’cause she 
see a little cloud in the sky? Didn’t she 
make me tote yer things all down-stairs, 
so you could have the pretty room you 
wanted? Why, Miss Pollyanna, when ye 
remember how at first she hated ter 
have—” 

With a choking cough Nancy pulled 
herself up just in time. 

“And it ain’t jest things I can put my 
fingers on, neither,” rushed on Nancy, 
breathlessly. “It’s little ways she has, 
that shows how you’ve been softenin’ her 
up an’ mellerin’ her down—the cat, and 
the dog, and the way she speaks ter me, 
and—oh, lots o’ things. Why, Miss Polly- 
anna, there ain’t no tellin’ how she’d 
miss ye—if ye wa’n’t here,” finished 
Nancy, speaking with an enthusiastic 
certainty that was meant to hide the 
perilous admission she had almost made 
before. Even then she was not quite pre- 
pared for the sudden joy that illumined 
Pollyanna’s face. 

“Oh, Nancy, I’m so glad—glad—glad! 
You don’t know how glad I am that Aunt 
Polly—wants me!” 

“As if I’d leave her now!” thought 
Pollyanna, as she climbed the stairs to 
her room a little later. “I always knew 
I wanted to live with Aunt Polly—but I 
reckon maybe I didn’t know quite how 
much I wanted Aunt Polly—to want to 
live with me!” 

The task of telling John Pendleton of 


her decision would not be an easy one, 
Pollyanna knew, and she dreaded it. She 
was very fond of John Pendleton, and she 
was very sorry for him—because he seem- 
ed to be so sorry for himself. She 
was sorry, too, for the long, lonely 
life that had made him so unhappy; and 
she was grieved that it had been because 
of her mother that he had spent those 
dreary years. She pictured the great 
gray house as it would be after its mas- 
ter was well again, with its silent rooms, 
its littered floors, its disordered desk; 
and her heart ached for his loneliness. 
She wished that somewhere, some one 
might be found who— And it was at this 
point that she sprang to her feet with a 
little cry of joy at the thought that had 
come to her. 

As soon as she could, after that, she 
hurried up the hill to John Pendleton’s 
house; and in due time she found her- 
self in the great dim library, with John 
Pendleton himself sitting near her, his 
long, thin hands lying idle on the arms 
of his chair, and his faithful little dog at 
his feet. 

“Well, Pollyanna, is it to be the ‘glad 
game’ with me, all the rest of my life?” 
asked the man, gently. 

“Oh, yes,’ cried Pollyanna. “I’ve 
thought of the very gladdest kind of a 
thing for you to do, and—” 

“With—you?” asked John Pendleton, 
his mouth growing a little stern at the 
corners. 

“N-no; but—” 

“Pollyanna, you aren’t going to say 
no!” interrupted a voice deep with emo- 
tion. 

“J_l’ve got to, Mr. Pendleton; truly 
I have. Aunt Polly—” 

“Did she refuse—to let you—come?” 

“TI didn’t ask her,” stammered the 
little girl, miserably. 

“Pollyanna!” 

Pollyanna turned away her eyes. She 
could not meet the hurt, grieved gaze of 
her friend. 

“So you didn’t even ask her!” 

“T couldn’t, sir—truly,” faltered Polly- 
anna. “You see, I found out—without 
asking. Aunt Polly wants me with her, 
and—and I want to stay, too,” she con- 
fessed bravely. “You don’t know how 
good she’s been to me; and—and I think, 
really, sometimes she’s beginning to be 
glad about things—lots of things. And 
you know she never used to be. You said 
it yourself. Oh, Mr. Pendleton, I couldn’t 
leave Aunt Polly—now!” 

There was a long pause. Only the 
snapping of the wood fire in the grate 
broke the silence. At last, however, the 
man spoke. 

“No, Pollyanna; I see. You couldn’t 
leave her—now,” he said. “I won’t ask 
you—again.” The last word was so low 
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it was almost inaudible; but Pollyanna 
heard. 

“Oh, but you don’t know about the 
rest of it,” she reminded him eagerly. 
“There’s the very gladdest thing you can 
do—truly there is!” 

“Not for me, Pollyanna.” 

“Yes, sir, for you. You said it. You 
said only a—a woman’s hand and heart 
or a child’s presence could make a home. 
And I can get it for you—a child’s 
presence;—not me, you know, but an- 
other one.” 

“As if I would have any but you!” 
resented an indignant voice. 

“But you will—when you know; you’re 
so kind and good! Why, think of the 
prisms and the gold pieces, and all that 
money you save for the heathen, and—” 

“Pollyanna!” interrupted the man, sav- 
agely. Once for all let us end that non- 
sense! I’ve tried to tell you half a dozen 
times before. There is no money for the 
heathen. I never sent a penny to them 
in my life. There!” 

He lifted his chin and braced himself 
to meet what he expected—the grieved 
disappointment of Pollyanna’s eyes. To 
his amazement, however, there was 
neither grief nor disappointment in Polly- 
anna’s eyes. There was only surprised 
joy. 

“Oh, oh!” she cried, clapping her 
hands. “I’m so glad! That is,” she cor- 
rected, coloring distressfully, “I don’t 
mean that I’m not sorry for the heathen, 
only just now I can’t help being glad that 
you don’t want the little India boys, be- 
cause all the rest have wanted them. And 
so I’m glad you’d rather have Jimmy 
Bean. Now I know you'll take him!” 

“Take—who?” 

“Jimmy Bean. He’s the ‘child’s pres- 
ence,’ you know; and he’ll be so glad to 
be it. I had to tell him last week that 
even my Ladies’ Aid out West wouldn’t 
take him, and he was so disappointed. 
But now—when he hears of this—he’ll be 
so glad!” 

“Will he? Well, I won’t,” ejaculated 
the man, decisively. “Pollyanna, this is 
sheer nonsense!” 

“You don’t mean—you won’t take 
him?” 

“TI certainly do mean just that.” 

“But he’d be a lovely child’s presence,” 
faltered Pollyanna. She was almost cry- 
ing now. “And you couldn’t be lonesome 
—with Jimmy ’round.” 

“TI don’t doubt it,’ rejoined the man; 
“but—I think I prefer the lonesomeness.” 

It was then that Pollyanna, for the 
first time in weeks, suddenly remembered 
something Nancy had once told her. She 
raised her chin aggrievedly. 

“Maybe you think a nice live little boy 
wouldn’t be better than that old dead 
skeleton you keep somewhere; but I think 
it would!” 


“Skeleton?” 


“Yes. Nancy said you had one in your 
closet, somewhere.” 

“Why, what—” Suddenly the man 
threw back his head and laughed. He 
laughed very heartily indeed—so heartily 
that Pollyanna began to cry from pure 
nervousness. When he saw that, John 
Pendleton sat erect very promptly. His 
face grew grave at once. 

“Pollyanna, I suspect you are right— 
more right than you know,” he said gent- 
ly. “In fact, I know that a ‘nice live lit- 
tle boy’ would be far better than—my 
skeleton in the closet; only—we aren’t 
always willing to make the exchange. 
We are apt to still cling to—our skele- 
tons, Pollyanna. However, suppose you 
tell me a little more about this nice little 
boy.” And Pollyanna told him. 

Perhaps the laugh cleared the air; or 
perhaps the pathos of Jimmy Bean’s story 
as told by Pollyanna’s eager little lips 
touched a heart already strangely soften- 
ed. At all events, when Pollyanna went 
home that night she carried with her an 
invitation for Jimmy Bean himself to 
call at the great house with Pollyanna 
the next Saturday afternoon. 

“And I’m so glad, and I’m sure you'll 
like him,” sighed Pollyanna, as she said 
good-bye. “I do so want Jimmy Bean 


to have a home—and folks that care, you 
know.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
Sermons and Woodboxes 

ON the afternoon that Pollyanna told 
John Pendleton of Jimmy Bean, the Rev. 
Paul Ford climbed the hill and entered 
the Pendleton Woods, hoping that the 
hushed beauty of God’s out-of-doors 
would still the tumult that His children 
of men had wrought. 

The Rev. Paul Ford was sick at heart. 
Month by month, for a year past, condi- 
tions in the parish under him had been 
growing worse and worse; until it seemed 
that now, turn which way he would, he 
encountered only wrangling, backbiting, 
scandal, and jealousy. He had argued, 
pleaded, rebuked, and ignored by turns; 
and always and through all he had 
prayed—earnestly, hopefully. But to-day 
miserably he was forced to own that mat- 
ters were no better, but rather worse. 

Two of his deacons were at swords’ 
points over a silly something that only 
endless brooding had made of any ac- 
count. Three of his most energetic wom- 
en workers had withdrawn from the La- 
dies’ Aid Society because a tiny spark of 
gossip had been fanned by wagging 
tongues into a devouring flame of scan- 
dal. The choir had split over the amount 
of solo work given to a fanciedly pre- 
ferred singer. Even the Christian En- 
deavor Society was in a ferment of un- 
rest owing to open criticism of two of 





its officers. As to the Sunday-school—it 
had been the resignation of its superin- 
tendent and two of its teachers that had 
been the last straw, and that had sent 
the harassed minister to the quiet woods 
for prayer and meditation. 

Under the green arch of the trees the 
Rev. Paul Ford faced the thing squarely. 
To his mind, the crisis had come. Some- 
thing must be done—and done at once. 
The entire work of the church was at a 
standstill. The Sunday services, the 
week-day prayer meeting, the missionary 
teas, even the suppers and socials were 
becoming less and less well attended. 
True, a few conscientious workers were 
still left. But they pulled at cross pur- 
poses, usually; and always they showed 
themselves to be acutely aware of the 
critical eyes all about them, and of the 
tongues that had nothing to do but to 
talk about what the eyes saw. 

And because of all this, the Rev. Paul 
Ford understood very well that he (God’s 
minister), the church, the town, and even 
Christianity itself was suffering; and 
must suffer still more unless— 

Clearly something must be done, and 
done at once. But what? 

Slowly the minister took from his 
pocket the notes he had made for his 
next Sunday’s sermon. Frowningly he 


looked at them. His mouth settled into 
stern lines, as aloud, very impressively, 
he read the verses on which he had de- 


termined to speak: 

“*But woe unto you, scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites! for ye shut up the king- 
dom of heaven against men: for ye 
neither go in yourselves, neither suffer 
ye them that are entering to go in.’ 

“‘Woe unto you, scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites! for ye devour widows’ 
houses, and for a pretense make long 
prayer: therefore ye shall receive the 
greater damnation.’ 

“Woe unto you, scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites! for ye pay tithe of mint 
and anise and cummin, and have omitted 
the weightier matters of the law, judg- 
ment, mercy, and faith: these ought ye 
to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone.’ ” 

It was a bitter denunciation. In the 
green aisles of the woods, the minister’s 
deep voice rang out with scathing effect. 
Even the birds and squirrels seemed 
hushed into awed silence. It brought to 
the minister a vivid realization of how 
those words would sound the next Sunday 
when he should utter them before his 
people in the sacred hush of the church. 

His people!—they were his people. 
Could he-do it? Dare he do it? Dare 
he not do it? It was a fearful denuncia- 
tion, even without the words that would 
follow—his own words. He had prayed 
and prayed. He had pleaded earnestly 
for help, for guidance. He longed—oh, 
how earnestly he longed!—to take now, 
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in this crisis, the right step. But was 
this—the right step? 

Slowly the minister folded the papers 
and thrust them back into his pocket. 
Then, with a sigh that was almost a 
moan, he flung himself down at the foot 
of a tree, and covered his face with his 
hands. 

It was there that Pollyanna, on her 
way home from the Pendleton house, 
found him. With a little cry she ran 
forward. 

“Oh, oh, Mr. Ford! You—you haven’t 
broken your leg or—or anything, have 
you?” she gasped. 

The minister dropped his hands, and 
looked up quickly. He tried to smile. 

“No, dear—no, indeed! I’m just— 
resting.” 

“Oh,” sighed Pollyanna, falling back 
a little. “That’s all right, then. You see, 
Mr. Pendleton had broken his leg when I 
found him—but he was lying down, 
though. And you are sitting up.” 

“Yes, I am sitting up; and I haven’t 
broken anything—that doctors can mend.” 

The last words were very low, but 
Pollyanna heard them. A swift change 
crossed her face. Her eyes glowed with 
tender sympathy. 

“I know what you mean—something 
plagues you. Father used to feel like 
that, lots of times. I reckon ministers 
do—most generally. You see there’s such 
a lot depends on ’em, somehow.” 

The Rev. Paul Ford turned a little 
wonderingly. 

“Was your father a minister, Polly- 
anna?” 

“Yes, sir Didn’t you know? I sup- 
posed everybody knew that. He married 
Aunt Polly’s sister, and she was my 
mother.” 

“Oh, I understand. But, you see, I 
haven’t been here many years, so I don’t 
know all the family histories.” 

“Yes, sir—I mean, no, sir,” 
Pollyanna. 

There was a long pause. The minister, 
still sitting at the foot of the tree, ap- 
peared to have forgotten Pollyanna’s 
presence. He had pulled some papers 
from his pocket and unfolded them; but 
he was not looking at them. He was gaz- 
ing, instead, at a leaf on the ground a 
little distance away—and it was not 
even a pretty leaf. It was brown and 
dead. Pollyanna, looking at him, felt 
vaguely sorry for him. 

“It—it’s a nice day,” she began hope- 
fully. 

For a moment there was no answer; 
then the minister looked up with a start. 

“What? Oh!—yes, it is a very nice 
day.” 

“And ’tisn’t cold at all, either, even if 
*tis October,” observed Pollyanna, still 
more hopefully. “Mr. Pendleton had a 
fire, but he said he didn’t need it. It 


smiled 


was just to look at. I like to look at 
fires, don’t you?” 

There was no reply this time, though 
Pollyanna waited patiently, before she 
tried again—by a new route. 

“Do you like being a minister?” 

The Rev. Paul Ford looked up now, 
very quickly. 

“Do I like— Why, what an odd ques- 
tion! Why do you ask that, my dear?” 

“Nothing—only the way you looked. It 
made me think of my father. He used 
to look like that—sometimes.” 

“Did he?” The minister’s voice was 
polite, but his eyes had gone back to the 
dried leaf on the ground. 

“Yes, and I used to ask him just as I 
did you if he was glad he was a min- 
ister.” 

The man under the tree smiled a little 
sadly. 

“Well—what did he say?” 

“Oh, he always said he was, of course, 
but ’most always he said, too, that he 
wouldn’t stay a minister a minute if 
’*twasn’t for the rejoicing texts.” 

“The—what?” The Rev. Paul Ford’s 
eyes left the leaf and gazed wonderingly 
into Pollyanna’s merry little face. 

“Well, that’s what father used to call 
’em,” she laughed. “Of course the Bible 
didn’t name ’em that. But it’s all those 
that begin ‘Be glad in the Lord,’ or ‘Re- 
joice greatly,’ or ‘Shout for joy,’ and all 
that, you know—such a lot of ’em. Once, 
when father felt specially bad, he count- 
ed ’em. There were eight hundred of 
’em.” 

“Eight hundred!” 

“Yes—that told you to rejoice and be 
glad, you know; that’s why father named 
’em the ‘rejoicing texts.’” 

“Oh!” There was an odd look on the 
minister’s face. His eyes had fallen to 
the words on the top paper in his hands 
—“But woe unto you, scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites!” “And so your father 
—liked those ‘rejoicing texts,’”’ he mur- 
mured. 

“Oh, yes,” nodded Pollyanna, emphat- 
ically. “He said he felt better right 
away, that first day he thought to count 
’em. He said if God took the trouble to 
tell us eight hundred times to be glad 
and rejoice, He must want us to do it— 
some. And father felt ashamed that he 
hadn’t done it more. After that, they 
got to be such a comfort to him, you 
know, when things went wrong; when 
the Ladies’ Aiders got to fight—I mean, 
when they didn’t agree about something,” 
corrected Pollyanna, hastily. “Why, it 
was those texts, too, father said, that 
made him think of the game—he began 
with me on the crutches—but he said 
’twas the rejoicing texts that started 
him on it.” 

“And what game might that be?” ask- 
ed the minister. 





“About finding something in every- 
thing to be glad about, you know. As I 
said, he began with me on the crutches.” 
And once more Pollyanna told her story 
—this time to a man who listened with 
tender eyes and understanding ears. 

A little later Pollyanna and the min- 
ister descended the hill, hand in hand. 
Pollyanna’s face was radiant. Pollyanna 
loved to talk, and she had been talking 
now for some time: there seemed to be 
so many, many things about the game, 
her father, and the old home life that 
the minister wanted to know. 

At the foot of the hill their ways part- 
ed, and Pollyanna down one road, and 
the minister down another, walked on 
alone. 

In the Rev. Paul Ford’s study that 
evening the minister sat thinking. Near 
him on the desk lay a few loose sheets 
of paper—his sermon notes. Under the 
suspended pencil in his fingers lay other 
sheets of paper, blank—his sermon to 
be. But the minister was not thinking 
either of what he had written, or of what 
he intended to write. In his imagina- 
tion he was far away in a little Western 
town with a missionary minister who 
was poor, sick, worried, and almost alone 
in the world—but who was poring over 
the Bible to find how many times his 
Lord and Master had told him to “rejoice 
and be glad.” 

After a time, with a long sigh, the 
Rev. Paul Ford roused himself, came 
back from the far Western town, and 
adjusted the sheets of paper under his 
hand. 

“Matthew twenty-third; 13—14 and 
23,” he wrote; then, with a gesture of 
impatience, he dropped his pencil and 
pulled toward him a magazine left on 
the desk by his wife a few minutes be- 
fore. Listlessly his tired eyes turned 
from paragraph to paragraph until these 
words arrested them: 

“A father one day said to his son, Tom, 
who, he knew, had refused to fill his 
mother’s woodbox that morning: ‘Tom, 
I’m sure you'll be glad to go and bring 
in some wood for your mother.’ And 
without a word Tom went. Why? Just 
because his father showed so plainly that 
he expected him to do the right thing. 
Suppose he had said: ‘Tom, I overheard 
what you said to your mother this morn- 
ing, and I’m ashamed of you. Go at 
once and fill that woodbox!’ I’ll warrant 
that woodbox would be empty yet, so 
far as Tom was concerned!” 

On and on read the minister—a word 
here, a line there, a paragraph some- 
where else: 

“What men and women need is en- 
couragement. Their natural resisting 
powers should be strengthened, not weak- 
ened. Instead of always harping 
on a man’s faults, tell him of his virtues. 
Try to pull him out of his rut of bad 
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habits. Hold up to him his better self 
his real self that can dare and do and 
win out! The influence of a 
beautiful, helpful, hopeful character is 
contagious, and may revolutionize a 
whole town. . . . People radiate what 
is in their minds and in their hearts. If 
a man feels kindly and obliging, his 
neighbors will feel that way, too, before 
long. But if he scolds and scowls and 
criticizes—his neighbors will return 
scowl, and add interest! When 
you look for the bad, expecting it, you 
will get it. When you know you will 
find the good—you will get that. . . 
Tell your son Tom you know he’ll be glad 
to fill that woodbox—then watch him 
start, alert and interested!” 

The minister dropped the paper and 
lifted his chin. In a moment he was on 
his feet, tramping the narrow room back 
and forth, back and forth. Later, some 
time later, he drew a long breath, and 
dropped himself in the chair at his desk. 

“God helping me, I’ll do it!” he cried 
softly. “I’ll tell all my Toms I know 
they’ll be glad to fill that woodbox! I'll 
give them work to do, and I’ll make them 
so full of the very joy of doing it that 
they won’t have time to look at their 
neighbors’ woodboxes!” And he picked 
up his sermon notes, tore straight 
through the sheets, and cast them from 
him, so that on one side of his chair lay 
“But woe unto you,” and on the other, 
“scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites!” 
while across the smooth white paper be- 
fore him his pencil fairly flew—after 
first drawing one black line through 
“Matthew twenty-third; 18—14 and 23.” 

Thus it happened that the Rev. Paul 
Ford’s sermon the next Sunday was a 
veritable bugle-call to the best that was 
in every man and woman and child that 
heard it; and its text was one of Polly- 
anna’s shining eight hundred: 

“Be glad in the Lord and rejoice, ye 
righteous, and shout for joy all ye that 
are upright in heart.” 


(To be concluded) 
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have not only a virile story of a virile people, but something besides; there are scenes in 
this book of beauty so rare as to be second to none in fiction. The Virginian gentleman 
raced his horses and fought his cocks of a Saturday afternoon; but he also passed around 
the plate on a Sunday. His varied life was never better shown than in this novel. ‘The 
plot moves swiftly, too, and is uncommon and striking. $1.30 by mail. 


The Persian Tassel By Olivia Smith Cornelius 


Mystery, murder, love, friendship, adventure—these are the elements that make up 
this stirring story of amateur detective work. The Persian tassel was a little ornament 
belonging to a negligee of Janet Negley that was found in her stepfather’s hand when he 
was discovered murdered. The finding out of how the Persian tassel came to be in Janet’s 
hand and the tracing of the murderer make as thrilling a detective tale as ever has been 
unfolded. The denouement is a distinct surprise. “The Persian Tassel” is one of the 
few detective stories of recent years that is really worth while. $1.30 by mail. 
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P ot and P otter By Richard Coxe Weightman 


For more than a quarter of a century Richard Coxe Weightman has been among the | 


foremost journalists of his time. His political editorial articles as originally published 
in The New York Sun and in The Washington Post were widely copied in Europe as 
well as in America. He now lives in Washington. There he is known by everybody 


conducts a permanent department of this magazine. 


Lords of the Realm of Fiction By Lily Young Cohen 


This paper is the second of a noteworthy series of twelve critical literary studies by 
Miss Cohen that will be published in NEALE’s Montuty during the present year. The 
first paper of the series, “Apostles of the Commonplace,” was published in NeEALE’s 
Montuty for January. In that study she shows how William Dean Howells and his 
apostles have so spread the uninspired doctrine of the commonplace that the term “realism” 
in American letters has become a word of evil import. In “Lords of the Realm of Fic- 
tion” she shows how great is the gulf that separates realistic and imaginative literature. 


Crawling Under Racial Barriers By Berrien Beverley 


This is the second part of Professor Beverly’s contribution to “Our Jungle Man” 
series. The author now offers a solution of the Negro problem in the South. The first 


East of the Shadows 


By Mrs. Hubert Barclay 


SYNOPSIS 
Philippa Harford, after death of her 
father and the secord marriage of her 
mother, returns to England, and goes to 
visit an old friend, the wife of Major 


| Heathcote, at their country home. The 





| night of her arrival, her host and hostess 
in this country of political prominence. Under the general title of “Pot and Potter” he | 


are summoned to the sick bed of their 
little son, and Philippa is left alone in 
the house. As she goes to her room in 
the evening, she makes a wrong turn 
and finds herself in the presence of mys- 
tery. She is greeted as the long-lost 
sweetheart of a strange man, who calls 
her Philippa! This man proves to be a 
relative of her host, and once he had been 
engaged to Philippa’s aunt, whose name 


| was the same and whom Philippa re- 
| sembles greatly. Francis takes the girl 


paper of “Our Jungle Man” series was published in Neate’s Montuty for October. To 


this series prominent Negroes as well as prominent Caucasians have contributed. 


The Walls of Concarneau __ By George K. Baker 


The first installment of this novel, which will run serially the greater part of this 
year, was published in Neate’s for September. Broidered on the historical fabric of the 


struggle of the devoted Bretons, who in the year 1489 held Brittany against the French | 


for the young Duchess Anne, the story keeps the reader alert, with its wild warfare of 


the fifteenth century, with its clash of arms and clank of mail. Mr. Baker’s first romance, 
“Haliefa,” is justly considered great; but “The Walls of Concarneau” is among the few 
great stories of imaginative literature of our language. 


The Stage By Kilgarif 


Under the pseudonym Kilgarif one of the foremost living dramatic critics conducts 
“The Stage’ department of Neate’s Montuty. This department comprises the most 
illuminating drematec criticism that can be found in contemporaneous American literature. 


The Death of Halpin Frayser By Ambrose Bierce 


By more than one literary critic of distinction Ambrose Bierce is considered the most 
powerful figure in all American literature, excepting neither Poe nor Hawthorne, and 
by many his short stories are considered his greatest work. NeALE’s Monruty for the 
present year will contain what the editors of this magazine believe to be his twelve greatest 
pieces of short fiction. “The Collected Works of Ambrose Bierce,” comprising twelve 
octavo volumes, was recently issued by The Neale Publishing Company. 


General Beauregard By Y. R. LeMonnier, M.D. 


Of all the leaders of the Civil War, Beauregard is, perhaps, the least understood. To 
NEALE’s Montuiy for March Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., contributed one of his admirable 
“Confederate Portraits,” but Dr. Le Monnier does not consider this “portrait” a faithful 
portrayal of Beauregard’s elusive character. 


At $3.00 a year, 25 cents a number, Neale’s Monthly supplies a wealth of literature. Every 
number contains more than 100,000 words of text superbly illustrated, and no number will 
contain less than 128 pages. In its mechanical appointments no magazine in existence is its 
superior. 
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for his long-lost love, whose cruelty to 
him at the time of an accident had bereft 
him of his memory and almost killed him. 
Philippa has a soothing effect upon him 
and undertakes to do what she can for 
him. 
CHAPTER IX 
A Square in the Patchwork 


“Reading into the Unknown 
Hopes that we have long outgrown. 
Weaving into the Unseen 
Tidings of the Might-have-Been.” 


S. R. Lysaght. 


HAT do you do for com- 
panionship?” asked Philippa 


presently. “Don’t you find 
it a little lonely here sometimes?” 

“Yes, I am lonely sometimes. There 
is no use in denying it,” answered Isa- 
bella. “But I am not more lonely here 
than I should be anywhere else. Some 
people are born to be alone, it seems to 
me; it must just be accepted as a fact 
and made the best of. But I lead a very 
busy life in my own way, and I have 
plenty of books, as you see.” 

“Oh,” cried Philippa, as she turned 
to a small bookcase which stood close at 
hand, “I see you have some of Ian 
Verity’s books. Do you like them? My 
father was particularly fond of them, 
and we read most of them together. His 
writing appeals to me tremendously. I 
have fought more than one battle on his 
behalf with people who say he is too 
hard on women, and that some of his 
characters are overdrawn. Do you know 
him?” 

“Yes, I think I may say that I know 
him pretty well,” replied the other 
quietly. 

“T should very much like to meet 
| him,” continued Philippa. “I should so 
| like to ask him why he wrote The Bur- 
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habits. Hold up to him his better self 
his real self that can dare and do and 
win out! The influence of a 
beautiful, helpful, hopeful character is 
contagious, and may revolutionize a 
whole town. People radiate what 
is in their minds and in their hearts. If 
a man feels kindly and obliging, his 
neighbors will feel that way, too, before 
long. But if he scolds and scowls and 
criticizes—his neighbors will return 
scowl, and add interest! When 
you look for the bad, expecting it, you 
will get it. When you know you will 
find the good—you will get that. . .. 
Tell your son Tom you know he’ll be glad 
to fill that woodbox—then watch him 
start, alert and interested!” 

The minister dropped the paper and 
lifted his chin. In a moment he was on 
his feet, tramping the narrow room back 
and forth, back and forth. Later, some 
time later, he drew a long breath, and 
dropped himself in the chair at his desk. 

“God helping me, I’ll do it!” he cried 
softly. “I’ll tell all my Toms I know 
they’ll be glad to fill that woodbox! I'll 
give them work to do, and I’ll make them 
so full of the very joy of doing it that 
they won’t have time to look at their 
neighbors’ woodboxes!” And he picked 
up his sermon notes, tore straight 
through the sheets, and cast them from 
him, so that on one side of his chair lay 
“But woe unto you,” and on the other, 
“scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites!” 
while across the smooth white paper be- 
fore him his pencil fairly flew—after 
first drawing one black line through 
“Matthew twenty-third; 13—14 and 23.” 

Thus it happened that the Rev. Paul 
Ford’s sermon the next Sunday was a 
veritable bugle-call to the best that was 
in every man and woman and child that 
heard it; and its text was one of Polly- 
anna’s shining eight hundred: 

“Be glad in the Lord and rejoice, ye 
righteous, and shout for joy all ye that 
are upright in heart.” 


(To be concluded) 


SIMMIE'S 3, ter 


Every once in a while the reader is 
brought up with a round turn by 


some thought or phrasing that 
would be appropriate in the state- 
liest literature of our tongue. 


—Duluth Herald, Duluth, Minn. 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 
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86 Congress Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
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RECENT NEALE FICTION 


The Scuttlers By Clyde C. Westover 


In the group of young Californian authors that have so greatly enriched American 
literature during the past ten years Mr. Westover is conspicuous as the writer of brilliant, 
virile fiction. Last autumn “The Dragon’s Daughter” was issued by our house. It im- 
mediately attracted widespread attention in Europe, as well as in America. This fine 
story of the sea, a detective story, is undoubtedly the most notable fiction that Mr. West- 
over has written. We know of no other sea story that is comparable to it. 
literature at its best. $1.35 by mail. 


Brilla By Anna M. Doling 


This unique and irresistible story—the story of a lie—was first published serially in 
NEALE’s MontHiy. A region yet unexplored in literature, the Ozark Mountains, forms a 
picturesque background for the figures that move through this striking American novel. 
Seldom is it the good fortune of a reader to find so interesting a story written so simply 
and so well, yet so compellingly. $1.30 by mail. 


The Devil’s Discharge By Willard French 


While the ghosts of the past are evaporating in their,own mist, science is giving 
birth to others by far more weird. In this story Colonel French discharges the Devil 
and his spirits; but he is a trained scientist, as well as a trained soldier, a great writer of 
fiction as well as a great war correspondent. In the place of Satan and his imps he gives 
us new but real spirits. One day Colonel French took the skeleton of this story to his 
old master, Oliver Wendell Holmes, who said: “My boy, wait twenty years, when we 
shall know more of the brain, and when science generally shall have advanced further, 


and then publish your story.” This advice was followed. Here is the story. $1.10 by 
mail. 


Haliefa By George K. Baker 


We confidently affirm that among the younger authors America possesses no greater 
writer of fiction than George K. Baker. Between the covers of this book the East and 
West meet in Egypt. So vividly has Mr. Baker presented his pictures that one feels the 
hot breath of the harem itself, where lived Haliefa, the favorite of the “jackal of the 
city,” Sahim. Her love for Stephen Blair, a young English officer, the part she played 
in the Bedouin’s plot against the Government, and her sacrifice, unite to make a story 
that cannot fail to hold even the most jaded reader under the spell of its charm. In 


“Haliefa” we have the passionate, spontaneous work of a new and teeming genius. Illus- 
trated; $1.10 by mail. 


With Hooks of Steel By William T. Townes 


If you want a good, rousing story of Virginian life, types, and sports of the rich days 
of fifty years or so ago, when racing was a gentleman’s recreation and when the friend- 
ship that bound master and slave was as strong as iron bands, get this book. Here we 
have not only a virile story of a virile people, but something besides; there are scenes in 
this book of beauty so rare as to be second to none in fiction. The Virginian gentleman 
raced his horses and fought his cocks of a Saturday afternoon; but he also passed around 
the plate on a Sunday. His varied life was never better shown than in this novel. The 
plot moves swiftly, too, and is uncommon and striking. $1.30 by mail. 


The Persian Tassel By Olivia Smith Cornelius 


Mystery, murder, love, friendship, adventure—these are the elements that make up 
this stirring story of amateur detective work. The Persian tassel was a little ornament 
belonging to a negligee of Janet Negley that was found in her stepfather’s hand when he 
was discovered murdered. The finding out of how the Persian tassel came to be in Janet’s 
hand and the tracing of the murderer make as thrilling a detective tale as ever has been 
unfolded. The denouement is a distinct surprise. “The Persian Tassel” is one of the 
few detective stories of recent years that is really worth while. $1.30 by mail. 
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Pot and P otter By Richard Coxe Weightman 


For more than a quarter of a century Richard Coxe Weightman has been among the 
foremost journalists of his time. His political editorial articles as originally published 
in The New York Sun and in The Washington Post were widely copied in Europe as 
well as in America. He now lives in Washington. There he is known by everybody 
in this country of political prominence. Under the general title of “Pot and Potter” he 
conducts a permanent department of this magazine. 


Lords of the Realm of Fiction —_By Lily Young Cohen 


This paper is the second of a noteworthy series of twelve critical literary studies by 
Miss Cohen that will be published in NEALE’s Montuty during the present year. The 
first paper of the series, “Apostles of the Commonplace,” was published in NeEALE’s 
Monruty for January. In that study she shows how William Dean Howells and his 
apostles have so spread the uninspired doctrine of the commonplace that the term “realism” 
in American letters has become a word of evil import. In “Lords of the Realm of Fic- 
tion” she shows how great is the gulf that separates realistic and imaginative literature. 


Crawling Under Racial Barriers By Berrien Beverley 


This is the second part of Professor Beverly’s contribution to “Our Jungle Man” 
series. The author now offers a solution of the Negro problem in the South. The first 
paper of “Our Jungle Man” series was published in Neate’s Montuty for October. To 
this series prominent Negroes as well as prominent Caucasians have contributed. 


The Walls of Concarneau __ By George K. Baker 


The first installment of this novel, which will run serially the greater part of this 
year, was published in Neate’s for September. Broidered on the historical fabric of the 





SYNOPSIS 


Philippa Harford, after death of her 
father and the second marriage of her 
mother, returns to England, and goes to 
visit an old friend, the wife of Major 
Heathcote, at their country home. The 
night of her arrival, her host and hostess 
are summoned to the sick bed of their 
little son, and Philippa is left alone in 
the house. As she goes to her room in 
the evening, she makes a wrong turn 
and finds herself in the presence of mys- 
tery. She is greeted as the long-lost 


| sweetheart of a strange man, who calls 


| her Philippa! 


This man proves to be a 
relative of her host, and once he had been 
engaged to Philippa’s aunt, whose name 
was the same and whom Philippa re- 
sembles greatly. Francis takes the girl 


| for his long-lost love, whose cruelty to 


struggle of the devoted Bretons, who in the year 1489 held Brittany against the French | 
for the young Duchess Anne, the story keeps the reader alert, with its wild warfare of 


the fifteenth century, with its clash of arms and clank of mail. Mr. Baker’s first romance, 
“Haliefa,” is justly considered great; but “The Walls of Concarneau” is among the few 
great stories of imaginative literature of our language. 


The Stage By Kilgarif 


Under the pseudonym Kilgarif one of the foremost living dramatic critics conducts 
“The Stage’ department of Neate’s Monruty. This department comprises the most 
illuminating drwematec criticism that can be found in contemporaneous American literature. 


The Death of Halpin Frayser By Ambrose Bierce 


By more than one literary critic of distinction Ambrose Bierce is considered the most 


powerful figure in all American literature, excepting neither Poe nor Hawthorne, and | 


by many his short stories are considered his greatest work. Nerate’s Monruty for the 


present year will contain what the editors of this magazine believe to be his twelve greatest | 


pieces of short fiction. “The Collected Works of Ambrose Bierce,” comprising twelve 
octavo volumes, was recently issued by The Neale Publishing Company. 


General Beauregar d By Y. R. LeMonnier, M.D. 


Of all the leaders of the Civil War, Beauregard is, perhaps, the least understood. To 
NEALE’s Montuiy for March Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., contributed one of his admirable 
“Confederate Portraits,” but Dr. Le Monnier does not consider this “portrait” a faithful 
portrayal of Beauregard’s elusive character. 


At $3.00 a year, 25 cents a number, Neale’s Monthly supplies a wealth of literature. Every 
number contains more than 100,000 words of text superbly illustrated, and no number will 
contain less than 128 pages. In its mechanical appointments no magazine in existence is its 
superior. 
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| Verity’s books. 


him at the time of an accident had bereft 
him of his memory and almost killed him. 
Philippa has a soothing effect upon him 
and undertakes to do what she can for 
him. 
CHAPTER IX 
A Square in the Patchwork 


“Reading into the Unknown 

Hopes that we have long outgrown. 
Weaving into the Unseen 

Tidings of the Might-have-Been.” 


S. R. Lysaght. 


HAT do you do for com- 
W panionship?” asked Philippa 
presently. “Don’t you find 

it a little lonely here sometimes?” 
“Yes, I am lonely sometimes. There 
is no use in denying it,” answered Isa- 
bella. “But I am not more lonely here 
than I should be anywhere else. Some 
people are born to be alone, it seems to 
me; it must just be accepted as a fact 
and made the best of. But I lead a very 


| busy life in my own way, and I have 


plenty of books, as you see.” 

“Oh,” cried Philippa, as she turned 
to a small bookcase which stood close at 
hand, “I see you have some of Ian 
Do you like them? My 
father was particularly fond of them, 
and we read most of them together. His 
writing appeals to me tremendously. I 
have fought more than one battle on his 
behalf with people who say he is too 
hard on women, and that some of his 
characters are overdrawn. Do you know 
him?” 

“Yes, I think I may say that I know 
him pretty well,” replied the other 
quietly. 

“TI should very much like to meet 
him,” continued Philippa. “I should so 


New York | like to ask him why he wrote The Bur- 
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The Sets Listed Here are Offered at These Remarkably 
Low Prices Only While the Present Stock Lasts 


JOHN FISKE’S HISTORICAL 
WRITINGS 


The History of this Country, from the discovery of 
America to the adoption of the Constitution. With 
maps. 11 Vols. Publication price, $10. 


Our Special Price, $6.75 


Three-quarters leather (a special binding) 


Our Special Price, $11 


CONTENTS 


The Discovery of America—2 Vols. 

Old Virginia and Her Neighbors—2 Vols. 

The Beginnings of New England—1 Vol. 

The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America—2 Vols. 
New France and New England—1 Vol. 

The American Revolution—2 Vols. 

The Critical Period of American History—1 Vol. 


Dr. Fiske’s wonderful clearness of perception, his 
depth of thought, his genuine scholarship, and the 
brilliancy of his style, have caused his writings to be 
sought, by all classes of readers, more and more each 
year. 


LES MISERABLES 
BY VICTOR HUGO 


With Five Photogravure Illustrations. 5 Vols. Printed 
from Large Type on Clear White Paper of 
Extra Quality. Publication price, $5. 


Our Special Price, $1.75 


Victor Hugo’s masterpiece, ‘‘Les Misérables,” on 
its first publication, had the unusual distinction of 
being printed in ten languages. This wonderful story, 
showing the profoundest sympathy for humanity, would 
alone have immortalized him even if he had not written 
other works. It has suffered greatly from the publica- 
tion of garbled and abridged versions ; but in this edition 
the reader has the complete work, important passages and 
chapters having been translated and restored. 


NEARLY 100,000 SETS SOLD 
THE GREAT REPUBLIC 
A Thorough History of the United States 
By MASTER HISTORIANS 


In 4 handsome large 12mo. volumes. 
119 full-page plates. 


Illustrated with 
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great climaxes. It is written by specialists. 
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Bonaparte. By Thomas E. Watson. 2 Vols. 8vo. Gilt 
tops. Publication price, $5. Our Special Price, $2.75. 
“A highly interesting book upon one of the most fascinating 
themes of history. ‘The Story of France’ is the fruit of great re- 
conn - is a readable presentation of a great theme.’’—Henry 
. Baird, 


“An exceptionally entertaining narrative. . . . The author 
touches nothing that has not a vital interest, either as illustrating 
the life of the age he is describing, or as affecting the life of the 
ages that follow.”— The Outlook. 
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say a word against him, I do think in 
my heart that he made a mistake—that 
his point of view was a little distorted, 
I mean. It was so tragically sad.” 
“There is usually a strong element of 
tragedy in everyday life for those who 


| have eyes to see it, and it is just the 


story of a plain woman. And there is not 


den,* for, although I won’t let any one | 


the slightest doubt that a woman with- | 
out a share, at any rate, of good looks, is | 


as a rule handicapped. She hasn’t the 
same start in life as the others. To a 
woman, beauty is the very greatest as- 
set.” 

“Oh, surely not the greatest,” objected 
Philippa. “Looks are of no importance 


compared with attributes of the mind— | 


intellect, sympathy.” 

“Oh yes, they are. Those things come 
later in life, but they will very seldom 
help a woman to what she wants when 
she is young. A woman wants exactly 
those things which a man wants to find 


in her; and what a man wants is a pretty | 


face, and the happy assurance of man- 
ner which it gives its possessor. What 
man ever gave a second glance at a plain 
girl, however intelligent, if there was a 
pretty one in the room? Later on in 
life, I grant you, a plain woman may 
gain a place by what you call attributes 
of the mind, but it won’t be the same; 


her youth will be over, and youth is the | 


time.” 

“Evidently you agree with Ian Verity,” 
said Philippa. 

Isabella looked up, “Oh yes,” she said, 
“of course I agree—because I am Ian 
Verity.” 

“You are Ian Verity!” repeated the 
girl in astonishment. 

The other nodded. “Yes, but until this 
minute not a soul knew it except my 
publisher.” 

“But every one thinks a man wrote 
the books.” 

“Let them continue to think so,” said 
Isabella easily. “I don’t mind. As a 
matter of fact I had no intention of de- 
ceiving any one when I published my first 
book under my initials only, but they all 


jumped to the conclusion that I. V. was | 
a man; and when, later, my publisher | 


thought it would be better for me to 
take a name instead of initials only, I 
saw no reason to undecieve the world 


| at large, and chose a name to fit the let- 


ters.” 

“TY think it is wonderful,” said Philippa, 
after a slight pause. 
how interested I am. When I think of 
the times without number that my father 
and I tried to build up a personality for 


“IT cannot tell you | 


the writer from the books, and the in- | 
| tense interest we took in him, and now 


to find that after all, if he 


*Name of a recent novel by Mrs. Daw- 


| son-Scott. 


had but | 


| 
} 
| 
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numbers free, and continue the sub- 
scriptions through December, 1914. 


Take Advantage of This 
Special Coupon 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $3.00 for one year of St. 
Nicholas, beginning with the January num- 
ber, and send also, without extra charge, the 
November and December numbers, accord- 
ing to your (Special) Offer, for 


Name 

Birthday 

Address 
Signed 


Address 
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Suggestions from Leather Goods Section for the 
Winter Tourist 


Fitted Traveling Bags and 
Dressing Cases of 
Fine Leather 


J-1015. Dressing case of English 
glazed morocco, with fittings of ivory- 
finish celluloid, lined with silk or 


er. oe se ee ee oe 


J-1016. Woman’s jewel box, $7.50 
Other styles, $3.50 to $50.00 


J-1017. Woman’s bag of black calf, 
light-weight ... . . . $13.50 


J-1018. Motor case of crushed mo- 
rocco; size 4% x 5% inches; thirteen 


Se aa 


J-1019. Vanity case, of crushed mo- 
rocco, nine fittings . . . . $22.00 


J-1020. Motor case, of crushed mo- 
rocco; size 4 x 8% x 10% inches, sixteen 


fittings ....... . $65.00 


J-1021. Motor bag, of black leather, 
silk-lined, with ivory-finish celluloid 


DN 6 oe ak es ye ee ee 


Cold Weather Comforts and Helps for the Invalid 


Seamless Hot Water Bottle, in maroon color, 2-quart size, $2.00; 3 quart, $2.35; also 
Silk Covered Water Bottles, $1.50 and $2.50. Flannel Covered Water Bottles, $1.00 and 
$1.50. Fountain Syringes, same quality, with three pipe attachments, 2 quarts, $2.00. 
Invalid Cushions, sizes 11 inches to 18 inches diameter, $1.75 to $3.50. 


Nursery Sheeting of the highest quality, single and double coated, widths 27 inches 
to 54 inches, 55e. to $1.50 per yard, also a large collection of traveller’s requisites. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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Rhinestone Hair Ornaments Suggested for the Present 
Social Season 


Rhinestone Hair Ornaments 


J-875. Barrette, platinon finish, set with rhine- 
a err 
J-876. Barrette, platinon finish, set with rhine- 
stones; will match comb J-881 . . . . $15.00 


J-877. Barrette, sterling silver, set with rhine- 
a ee 
J-878. Hair ornament, sterling silver, set with 
crystals, rhinestones and imitation pearls . $18.50 
J-879. Hair ornament, platinon finish, set with 
Ce 


J-880. Hair pins, platinon finish, set with 
rhinestones; each. . ........ . $5.75 


J-881. Back comb, imitation shell, mounting 
set with rhinestones . . . . ... . . $11.00 


J-882. Hair pins, platinon finish, set with 
thinestones; each. . ........ ~ $1.50 
J-883. Hair pins, platinon finish, set with 
thinestones; each. . ....... . . $6.00 


J-884. Comb, platinon finish, set with rhine- 
stones. Will match hair pin J-880 . . . $8.25 


J-885. Back comb, imitation shell, mounting 
set with rhinestones... ..... . . $5.25 


J-886. Barrette, platinon finish, set with rhine- 
eT 
J-887. Bandeau, platinon finish, set with 
0 a 


Suggestion from Art Stationery Section 


Now is the time to order the Easter Wedding Invitation and Announcements. Newest 
styles of engraving and new sizes for invitations. 

Visiting Cards) At Homes. Receptions. Ceremony and Church Cards. 

New note paper, address and monogram dies. Samples on request. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


JEWELER’S AND SILVERSMITH’S HALL 
13th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Independent Trips 
Rate $652.30 Up 


You see the most inter- 
esting parts of Europe 
Egypt, Ceylon, India, 
China, Japan, Philip- 
pines, Australia and Ha- 
wail. Start any time, any 
M place, either direction. First 
class throughout. 


Travelers’ Checks Good 
All Over the World 


Write for 
“*Areund the World 
$652.30” Booklet. 
OELRICHS & CO., Gen. Agts. 
5 Broadway, New York 
H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago _ 


All & Champion, Wi 
mae Carel ies — Wr \ 
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DAINTY, white or black, silk cov- 
| 
ered, thread-like wire that supports 











gracefully the Medici effe 


any of the new standing ruches. It keeps 


cts in collars or 














the shape you give it. Comes in various 





heights — a few stitches attach it. 25c¢ a 
yard — enough for one ruche, 10c. At 


your dealer 

















‘Cushion Eve’ 


HE only neckwear supporter with 











hand made crocheted ends, that are 





easily sewn thru and protect the neck 
Guaranteed washable Three on a card 
10< Made in all heights, white or black 


At your dealer 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 





known it, it was an old friend of his who 
wrote them and not a ‘he’ at all.” 

“I am glad he liked my books. I won- 
der if he thought The Burden true to 
life,” she said musingly. “I think, some- 
how, that he would have understood. Oh 
yes, it is true to life, my dear. I have 
been a plain woman, and I ought to 
know.” 

“But can you say that beauty is every- 
thing when you have such a wonderful 
gift? It is no small thing to be Ian 
Verity, and bring pleasure to thousands.” 

“That may be so. I grant you that is 
the case. But it has come too late to 
give me the joy of youth. I am not hold- 
ing it lightly, do not think so for a mo- 
ment. It is everything to me now—or 
nearly everything—but it did not help me 
to climb the heights, it only makes my 
journey across the plains fuller and 
brighter. Oh,” she cried, with a sudden 
ring of feeling in her voice, “if I had a 
daughter I know what I should say to 
her. If she was pretty I would say, ‘My 
dear, make the very most of your looks 
and of your time. Don’t try to be clever, 
because you are probably a fool, but that 
doesn’t matter. Keep your mouth shut, 
and look all the brilliant things you 
haven’t the wit to say.’ And if she were 
ugly I would say, ‘For heaven’s sake be 
amusing, and cultivate the gift of pa- 
tience, and don’t hope for the impos- 
sible.” Isabella smiled. “Why did no 
one give me any good advice when I 
was young, I wonder? When I think of 
what I was as a girl—shy, awkward, and 
insufferably dull! I was unselfish. Oh 
yes, revoltingly unselfish. So pitifully 
anxious to please that I couldn’t have 
said Boo to a goose, if I could have found 
a bigger one than myself, which is ex- 
tremely doubtful. In fact, I was thor- 
oughly worthy; and, my dear, God help 
the girl to whom her friends apply that 
adjective.” 

She leaned forward, clasping her 
knees with her hands, and with her eyes 
fixed on the distant heathland. She spoke 
without a trace of bitterness. “One 
day, it is very long ago now, but I have 
not forgotten, I happened to overhear a 
conversation which was not intended for 
my ears. I heard my name mentioned, 
and I heard some one answer, ‘Isabella! 
Oh, we all love old Isabella—she is just 
like a nice sandy cat.’ And the person 
who said that was the one whose opinion 
I valued more than anything else in the 
wide world. That remark showed me 
exactly where I stood, it left no loophole 
for self-deception. A man does not want 
to marry a sandy cat.” 

Philippa could not help smiling at Isa- 
bella’s tone. “A very pleasant companion 
for the fireside,” she said decidedly. 

“That may be; but who thinks of the 
fireside when the sun is shining, and 
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Ladies who prefer to 


use a nice 
quality of stationery for their 
correspondence should _in- 
quire for Crane’s Ladies’ 
Note Papers and Enve- 
lopes. Sold by all Station- 
ers, in a variety of tints and 
surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


WHITING PAPERS 


Are made in a variety of Styles to 
meet every correspondence require- 
ment. They are perfect in quality 
and finish, and are most widely 
known and generally used because 
of their recognized superiority. 


WHEN YOU THINK OF WRITING 
THINK OF WHITING 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


725 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


New York : Boston 


STOKES’ 
SEEDS 


THE STANDARD FOR 
AMERICAN GARDENS 


Chicago : 





Stokes’ Evergreen Lawn Grass 
makes a perfect sward in six 
Sold at the Wanamaker 
Stores, Philadelphia and New 
York. Catalog free. 


weeks. 


Stokes Seed Store 


219 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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For the Library Table 


your enjoyment of any book will be in- 
creased if Thermos is at your elbow. It 
saves steps and adds mightily to your comfort. 
In fact, for every room in the house, 


is both useful and beautiful. Keeps any liquid 


steaming hot or icy cold. 


Ideal for the aged 


and invalid, the sportsman or athlete and for 


children at school. 


The improved Thermos 


model is more durable, yet less expensive 


than the old. 


Thermos Bottles, 


$1.00 to $3.00 


Thermos Carafes, $3.50 and $5.00 


At all Good Dealers in Your City. Look for 
the name Thermos on the bottom. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
NORWICH, CONN. 


spring is in the air and in the blood? 
Not a bit of it. It is human nature— 
beauty rules the world, and it does not 
matter whether the particular world she 
rules over is large or small, her dominion 
is the same. Beauty is queen, and al- 
though her reign may be short it is ab- 
solute. The queen can do no wrong.” 

Isabella spoke half jestingly, and 
Philippa thought of her conversation with 
the doctor and his judgment, or rather 
his vindication of a beautiful woman. 
It seemed a proof in favor of the argu- 
ment. 

“And so,” continued the other, “like 
the fool I was, instead of proving that 
I was something more than a hearthrug 
ornament, I shut up at that remark, and 
retired still further into my shell. I 
stayed there for a long time. The years 
passed, and youth with them, and then, 
one day, when I had learned quite a few 
lessons, I realized that the years which 
rob us so in passing throw us a few com- 
pensations in return for all the wealth 
they steal, and that although the pattern 
had all gone wrong, still, there was no 
sense in leaving my particular square of 
the patchwork with the edges all frayed. 
So I took my brains off the shelf and 
dusted them, with a very fair result on 
the whole. If I had been a man in a 


novel I should of course have gone to 
the New Forest, and lived the simple 
life in sandals and few clothes, subsisting 
mainly on nuts; but as I was a woman 
in real life, with an honest contempt for 
what some one has called the widowhood 
of the unsatisfied, I settled down here. 
For reasons of my own I wanted to be 
in this part of the world. To me there is 
ever a healing strength in wide spaces, 
and Bessmoor has been my best friend. 
And if the leaves of memory make a 
rustling at times, I am glad of it. I do 
not want to forget. By this I do not 
mean I spend my time in weaving wither- 
ed wreaths for the past—I don’t; but I 
do not forget. And I sit here, writing 
very busily, secure in the sheltering per- 
sonality of the mythical Ian Verity, firing 
broadsides at a patient public, giving 
them the truth as I see it, whether they 
want it or not. They don’t want it, but 
most of the things we don’t want are 
good for us, which is one of the disagree- 
able axioms of nursery days. I disguise 
it sometimes, just as my old nurse wrap- 
ped the powder in a spoonful of rasp- 
berry jam out of the pot which was kept 
for the purpose on the right-hand corner 
of the mantelpiece in the night nursery— 
IT can see it now. But sometimes they 
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have just got to swallow it pur et simple, 
just as it is.” 

“It is very difficult to know what is 
the truth,” said Philippa slowly; “the 
truth as regards our own actions, I mean. 
We cannot always judge of the truth of 
them ourselves.” 

“It is very difficult. And after all, 
though we sit here glibly talking of it, 
what is truth? It is not easy to define. 
Dictionaries will tell you that it is the 
agreement of our notions with the reality 
of things, but that is hardly an answer, 
for what is the reality of things? Who 
can arrive at it? Ten people may wit- 
ness some occurrence—a fire, an accident, 
what you will—and yet, if questioned, not 
more than two at most will give the same 
account of the happening. Their versions 
will probably be entirely contradictory 
in detail, and yet they may each be under 
the impression that they are speaking the 
truth, giving each an honest description 
of their notion of the reality of things. 
Of course this is a very different matter 
to deliberately stating what you know to 
be untrue; and yet, do you know, I can 
easily imagine circumstances where even 
that would be the only possible course. 


(To be continued) 
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CLOCKS 


YSTEMATIC and intelligent care is as important to a clock as to 
any other piece of delicate machinery. 
Do not wind any clock within ten minutes before striking time. 
The best time is immediately after the clock has finished striking. All 
clocks should be wound at a regular time. 


All clocks in use should be properly cleaned and adjusted at least 
once every two years. The mechanism of a hall clock is highly ingen- 
ious, and if properly cared for will last many years. In connection with 
our collection of hall clocks, we have a great variety of 


Imported Mantel Chime Clocks . . $55 to $85 
Domestic Mantel Chime Clocks . . $24 to $40 
Imported Crystal Clocks . . . . $37.50 to $190 
American Crystal Clocks . . . . $11.50 to $53 
Imported Clock Sets. . ..... $50 to $750 
Mahogany Mantel Clocks . . . . . $9 to $26 
Desk and Boudoir Clocks. . . . . $4.50 to $9 
Traveling Clocks . . ...... .$7to $15 


HALL CLOCKS 


J-725. Hall clock, mahogany, fitted with 
high-grade imported movement; Westminster, 
Trinity and Whittington chimes, each quarter- 
hour, on four, six, or eight tubular bells; striking 
the hour on a chord of four bells; height, 7 feet 
8% inches; width, 28% inches; depth, 18% 
SO a Ee Ee 


J-726. Hall clock, mahogany, fitted with 
high-grade imported movement ; Westminster and 
Trinity chimes, each quarter-hour, on four or six 
tubular bells, striking hour on chord; low model 
case, suitable for apartment or low ceiling ; height, 
6 feet 10 inches; width, 27% inches; depth, 164 
ae oe ae tS ae 


J-727. Hall clock, mahogany, same style 
movement as in J-725; case, heavy Doric design, 
massive columns, full length of case; height, 8 
feet; width, 30 inches; depth, 20 inches. Can 
also be furnished with same style top as J-726. 
Height, 8 feet 2% inches 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


JEWELER’S AND SILVERSMITH’S HALL 
13th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 
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A BUSY MAN REMARKS: 


“I ‘got even with myself’ last Sunday—you know how it rained—well, | spent the 
whole day at my Emerson Player Piano.” Mr. Average Man—the man of business 
cares and untutored hands when it comes to piano playing—sits at his player and gives 
a real treat to a musical friend, with touch, technique, and color in his execution. 


It may be grand opera, or an aria from one of the great masters, or a hit from the latest 
comic production. 


The Emerson Player Piano translates his mood perfectly—putting into music his own 
imaginings—transporting him, as it were, into new lands and among strange peoples. 


A simple liking for music makes all this possible with the Emerson player—the ear 
to hear and the hand to play simply merge into one in the most natural way. With the 
Emerson player you will attain the sympathetic and melodic quality you love in music. 


Write for catalog. Dealers in principal cities and towns. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE LIGHT 
OF WESTERN STARS 


By ZANE GREY 
Author of “Heritage of the Desert,’’ ‘‘ Desert Gold,”’ ete. 










Again Zane Grey has written a thrilling 
Western novel. The color of the Southwest, 
the intoxicating wine of wide spaces, the dan- 
gers of border life, the lure of a woman’s beauty 
—all this he gives in full measure in his new 
romance, More still is there; the making of 
aman by a woman’s trust in him. 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo., Cloth, $1.35. 


THE IRON 
TRAIL By REX BEACH 


Next time you build a bridge it will save 
time if you get Murray O’Neil, a builder and 
something more in Rex Beach’s new Alas- 
kan story. He is no handsome, dashing hero, 
but a tall, heavy man of forty, with slightly 
graying temples and the facial marks of strenu- 
ous endeavor. But he can love and fight and 


build. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


THE HOUSE 
OF HAPPINESS 


By KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 


A live cricket is the red-headed Cricket, 
full of freckles and fun. You will find him in 
a new book called ‘‘ The House of Happiness.”’ 
The book has a man in it, and a girl, too, and 
some Southerners who’ 1l soon be friends of yours. 
Kate Langley Bosher tells us about them, and 
she wrote “' Mary Cary.’’ Frontispiece. $1.25 net. 


THE PASSIONATE 
FRIENDS ——syH.cweus 


A man’s woman would she be, this heroine 
who is not a mere character, but a living reality 
in this novel. In it Wells says some sharp 
things about our right to live our own lives. 
He tells us how one man and one woman did it. 
It is a good story—and much more. 


Frontispiece. $1.35 met. 
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BOOKS THAT HAVE ALREADY 
HIT THE MARK 


THE WAY HOME 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


THE WHITE 


By LEE FOSTER HARTMAN 


A mystery story of keenest excitement and 
extreme probability—and not a little fun, too, 
but no murder and bloodshed. There is a go 
about every phase of the tale, and a game some 
thousands of years old called ‘‘ Go,’’ which 
will pique your interest. Modern scientific 
discoveries play an astonishing part in the 
unravelling of the mystery. 


Illustrated. Post &vo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 









By the Author of “The Inner Shrine,” BASIL KING 


‘“ T want to say that I have seldom been more 
stirred than I have been by the reading of ‘The 
Way Home.’ Thebook is full of power and pas- 
sion, and it deals with problems and perils that 
are very much alive. Best of all, it closes with 
a really good conclusion. I do not see how any 
man or woman can read this book without feel- 
ing the utter futility and inevitable tragedy of a 
life that is self-centered and irreligious.’’— 
Edgar DeWitt Jones, Pastor First Christian Church, 
Bloomington, Illinois. Illustrated. $1.95 net. 


THE CORYSTON FAMILY 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


Heckling a woman is a ticklish sport, espe- 
cially when the woman is Lady Coryston. And 
sure enough, she lifts it to the heights of a bat- 
tle of ideas, and a fine warrior shé is—in the 
finest story Mrs. Humphry Ward has ever writ- 
ten. This new book is called “‘ The Coryston 


Family.’’ Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


A CHANGED MAN 


By THOMAS HARDY 


This new volume has all the wealth of Hardy’s 
genius, for the tales in it were written when he 
was at the height of his career. They are more 
like condensed novels. ‘‘A Changed Man” takes 
the reader at once to Casterbridge and tells the 
romance of a captain of cavalry. All the stories 
are rich in atmosphere and character, and several 
are almost mediaeval in their power and mystery. 


' Frontispiece and Map. Octavo, Cloth, $1.35 met. 




























































